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CHAPTER  I 


OAKLEY   STREET 


As  soon   as   she   had    parted  from  Gasgoyne 
Dorothy  Fairfax  walked  to  her  tiny  house  in 
Oakley  Street,  reaching  Albert  Bridge  just  two 
minutes  after   leaving   Battersea   Park      Half- 
way across  she  paused,  looking  back,  smiling 
and  faintly  blushing,  because  she  could  see  the 
trees  beneath  whose  discreet  shade  her  lover 
had    kissed    her  with  a  parting   injunction  to 
scurry  home  before  the  rain  fe'l.     Overhead  a 
black  thunderous  cloud  obscured  the  radiance 
ot  a  July  afternoon  ;  and  the  air,  like  the  water 
in   the  river,    seemed   to   flow  sluggishly  and 
m   edd.es,   as    if   driven   by   opposing   forces. 
Dorothy  noticed   that   the   tide  had  begun  to 
ebb,  and  this  stirred  in  her  for  the  thousandth 
time   a   xague,   pleasant   melancholy,   and   the 
sense   of    the   rhythm   of  things-the   systole 
and   diastole   of  Nature's   heart.      Her    reflec- 
tions were  scattered  by  a  tremendous  clap  of 
thunder,  which  shook   the  bridge.     The  f  ^ot- 
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])apscngers  quickened  their  pace,  .c^lancin,:?  up 
with  eyes  dazed  by  the  glare  of  the  hghtning. 
It  was  certain  that  in  a  moment  the  rain  would 
come   down  with  tropical  violence.     Dorothy 
lifted   a   well-hung    skirt,   and    began    to   run. 
More  than  one  woman  watched  her  with  envy, 
more  than  one  man  with  surprise  and  delight, 
as  she  sped  swiftly  and  smoothly  on,  running 
with  the  ease  and  grace  of  Atalanta.     Not  that 
she  was  a  beauty.     1  ler  features  were  irregular, 
challenging    interest   rather    than   admiration. 
But  her  aV  of  sanity  and   health— the  bright 
hair,  the   fine   skin,  the   clear   eyes— appealed 
irresistibly.     Below  this  charming  surface,  and 
slightly  obscured  by  it,  lay  a  certain  authority 
and  dcci.jveness  not  in  the  least  aggressive  or 
masculine,  but  distinctly  feminine  and  modern; 
the  look  of  the  capable  woman  who  knows  that 
a  definite  place  in  the  world  has  been  as:  igned 

to  her. 

"  Oh,  you  nymph  !"  muttered  an  actor,  meet- 
ing her  vivid  glance  as  she  flashed  by  him. 

She  caught  the  murmur,  and  smiled.  Huge 
drops  of  rain  were  pattering  down  upon  a 
beautiful  new  hat.  Through  her  thin  linen 
dress  she  could  feel  the  lashing  shower.  Truly 
.-he  was  a  nymph  flying  from  a  force  which 
already  had  overtaken  her.  Inevitably— so  she 
reflected— she  would  be  drenched  through  and 
through  before  she  reached  the  Middlesex 
shore.  Realising  this,  phe  stopped  running, 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  entertained  by  the 
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spectacle  about  her.  More  than  half  the  people 
on  the  bridge  were  panic-stricken  by  the  light- 
ning. A  second  clap  of  thunder,  even  louoer 
than  the  first,  provoked  a  howl  of  terror  frOiii 
a  stout  young  woman  who  was  carrying  a  baby 
on  one  arm  and  dragging  a  child  of  five  by 
the  hand.  Both  baby  and  child,  seized  with  the 
contagion  of  fear,  howled  also.  The  bridge 
rocked,  groaning  and  travailing,  like  a  creature 
in  anguish. 

"Dear,  dear!"  sobbed  the  young  woman. 
"Ain't  this  awful?" 

The  question,  addressed  to  none  in  particular, 
was  flung  to  tlie  wind,  which  v.'hirled  it  on  to 
Dorothv,  together  with  a  tall  hat  belonging  to 
an  elderly  gentleman.  Dorothy  ."^topped  both. 
As  the  elderly  gentleman  retrieved  his  hat  with 
mumbled  thanks,  Dorothy  answered  the  young 
woman's  question. 

"  It  is  not  awful,"  she  said,  with  authority. 
"  The  storm  is  at  least  half  a  mile  away.  Let  me 
carry  that  baby  :  you  are  positively  dead  beat." 

With  a  firm  hand  she  took  the  baby  from  the 
astonished  mother  and  soothed  it.  The  rain 
streamed  down  so  thickly  that  neither  bank  of 
the  river  was  visible  from  the  centre  of  the 
long  bridge. 

"  We  may  as  well  take  it  easy,"  said  Dorothy. 
"  I'm  soaking,  and  so  are  you." 

The  stout  young  woman  glanced  af  her 
purple  plush  dress  and  then  at  DorOi'h3''s 
pink  linen  frock. 
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"  I  nearly  killed  myself  a-runnin',"  she  gasped. 
"  But  it's  done  for.  Eour  and  tenpence  a  yard, 
too!  Keep  up,  car'n't  yer?"  She  jerked  the 
cliild's  arm.  "An",  look  'ere,  if  yer  stop  yer 
noise  and  be'ave  yerself,  I'll  see  that  the  thunder 
an'  lightnin'  don't  strike  yer  dead." 

The  child  stopped  sf>bbing.  Dorothy  laughed, 
but  not  unsympathetically.  Then,  noting  the 
misery  with  which  her  companion  regarded 
the  purple  plush  garment,  she  added  "softly, 
"  My  hat  cost  me  two  guineas  ;  I  can't  afford 
another  this  summer.  We  must  grin  and 
bear  it." 

"  I  never  was  one  o'  the  grinnin'  ones,"  re- 
torted the  stout  young  woman  ;  "  and  I  can 
an'  do  say,  'Cod's  will  be  done';  but  the  rain 
might  have  held  off  till  I'd  got  into  a  bus. 
My !  there  it  goes  agine." 

This,  however,  was  the  last  clap.  The  storm 
passed  on  down  the  river,  leaving  a  delightful 
fragrance  and  freshne  s  behind  it.  The  sun 
blazed  out,  transmuting  all  things  from  lead 
into  gold ;  the  barges  on  the  Surrey  side 
looked  as  if  newly  painted  and  varnished ; 
the  houses  along  the  Chelsea  Embankment 
suffused  a  sort  of  rosy  radiance. 

"  Ver've  been  very  kind,  ma'am,"  said  the 
stout  young  woman,  as  she  took  the  baby  from 
Dorothy's  arms,  "and  it's  queer  how  biby  took 
to  yer,  seein'  as  she  alius  is  so  perticler  with 
stryngers.  I  dessay  yer've  one  or  two  of  vcr 
own  ? "  ^ 
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'_'Xo,"  said  Dorothy,  witii  a  slight  blush. 
"  I  m  unmarried." 

"1  beg  pardon,  miss,  I'm  sure;  but  I  did 
t\ke  yer  fcr  a  merried  lidy.  An'  the  wv  ver 
lunidled  the  kid "  ^  ^ 

"  I  am  very  fund  of  children,"  said  Dorothy 
"G(jod-bye." 

They  parted  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
Dorothy  walked  down  Oakley  Street  till  she 
came  to  her  own  house.  She  unlocked  the 
front  door  with  a  latch-key,  smiling  with  satis- 
laetion,  because  it  was  so  delightful  to  find 
herself  at  home.  Within  five  minutes  she  had 
slipped  out  of  her  wet  things  and  into  a  dry 
frock,  in  the  bosom  of  which  she  fastened  a 
hne  rose,  one  of  the  bunch  which  Gasgoync 
had  sent  that  morning,  with  a  note  saying  that 
he  would  be  in  Battersea  Park  at  four  o'clock. 

She  sank  into  an  easy-chair,  giving  herself 
up  to  the  thought  of  her  lover,   evoking  his 
image,    hearing    his    deep    voice    which    had 
tlirilled  her  from  the  first  moment   they  had 
met.    Always   Dorothy  had  known  that  such 
a  man  would  come  into  her  life,  and  that  when 
.ic   came   she   would  recognise   him  instantly 
with   no   absurd   semi-savage   fluttcrings    and 
doubtings,  but  sanely,  joyously,  triumohantly 
Long    ago,    her    father    and     teacher,     the 
famous  doctor,  had  predicted  what  would  come 
to  pass.     She  could  hear  his  kindly  voice,  with 
Its  attractive,  penetrating  intonations,  saying  • 
'  ^vly  dear  Doll,  your  mate  is  looking  for  you, 
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iiiul   I'm  training;  you  to  kncAv  him  when  you 

UU't't    1)1111." 

_  liu'  training;-,  arcordin.i;  to  hor  iiiDtlier's  rcla- 
tions-the  Ilelmuinhanis  of  East  Anglia— had 
been  thorough,  perhaps,  but  pecuhar.  George 
I'airfax  had  taught  his  daughter  niuch  of  what 
lie  knew  concerning  the  human  body,  and 
nearly  all  that  he  surmisc>d  concerning  the 
human  mind.  The  Helminghams  were  too 
wcll-bpxl  to  indict  George  Fairfax's  methods, 
but  they  told  East  Anglia  that  things  would' 
have  been  very  different  if  Dorothy's  mother 
had  survived  Dorothy's  birth. 

Lying  back  in  her  chair,  sensible  of  the  peace 
and  freshness  which  succeed  a  storm.  Dorothy 
reflected   for   the  thousand-and-tirst  time  that 
her    father    would    have    approved    of    Dick 
Ga.sgoyne  as  a  son-in-law. 
"  Wouldn't  he,  Solomon  ?  " 
Solomon,    the    Yorkshire    tyke-so    named 
because  he  was  the  most  intelligent  person  in 
Dogdom— assented  with  enthusiasm.    Solomon 
had  not  accompanied  his  mistress  to  Battersea 
lark,    because   he   knew  — none   better  — the 
huiiiiliation  of  pla3'ing  gooseberry  ;  but  being, 
as  has  been  said,  supercaninely  intelligent    he 
quite   understood    Dick    Gasgoyne    to    be   as 
necessary  to  Dorothy's  happiness  as  he   was 
himself. 

For  in  Dorothy  met,  and  were  fused,  two 
extremes:  the  modern  and  the  primitive 
maiden,  an  admiraole  combination  of  complex 
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and  simple.  The  Arcadian  tvpc,  tor,  often 
rxasperalm^dy  stupid,  and  vet  so  delightfully 
J  serene,  had  been  reproduced  with  a  m'entalitv 
f  essentially  urban.  Nevertheless,  first  and  last 
she  represented  all  that  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood may  include. 

She  herself  was  conscious  of  this.     Indeed 
till  tiK'  moment  of  his  death  (which   had  comJ 
with    appallin-  sudcKmness)   Dorothy's   future 

)a.s  witeand  mother  had  been  a  subject  of  never- 
faihn.i,^  mterest  between   father  and  daughter 
^     (.e„r-e  fairta.x  spoke  of  love  candidly  and  yet 
With  absolute  delicacy,   as  a  compelling  force 
I     which,  (hrected  aright,    must    work   for   good 
I     in  the   evil    (,|  such   a  power  abused  he   had 
X     imcnded  to  speak  also  when  Dorothy  became 
I     o.der.  but  he  died  before  time  gave  to  him  the 
f     opP">  tunity,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  repu- 
;     lation,  and  a  small  fortune    sufficient  to  brin- 
in  some  hve  or  six  hundred  a  vear  to  Dorothv 
1«-  might  have  saved  ten  times  as  much,  but  he 
>     liad  never  learned  to  say  "no"  to  the  pitiad 
appeals  oi  poverty  and  [)ain. 

After  his  death  she  went  to  live  with  the 
llclmmghams,  her  mother's  people.  Sir  Au- 
KHslus  Jlelmingham.  M.R,  jj^.,  and  a  baronet 
"I  James  the  Inrst's  creation,  possessed  al- 
"lost  everything  which  this  world  can  crjve 
v.xcept  a  sense  of  humour.  ']  n,s  was  "not 
■nissed  either  in  East  Anglia  or  in  Portman 
^quare,  but  it  made  an  enormous  difference  to 
l^orothy.     Ultimately   it  drove  her  to  Oakley 
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Street.  She  could  never  forget  her  uncle's 
first  words  after  her  father's  death,  spoken  in 
that  father's  eonsulting-room,  beneath  the  very 
chamber  where  he  was  lying  dead.  Sw 
Augustus,  let  it  be  said,  had  come  to  town  in 
almost  uiulignified  haste;  he  sincerely  wished 
to  do  the  really  right  thing,  lie  was  grieved  ; 
he  felt  paternal;  but  he  made  a  sad  mess 
of  it. 

"My  dear  child  "—Dorothy  was  sobbing  in 
his  arms—"  I   can   put   myself  in  your  place  ; 
I  know  exactly  how  you  feeF'-Sir  Augustus 
had  used  this  serviceable  phrase  to  mothers 
bereaved   of   children,    and    even   to   children 
who  had  lost  beloved  dolls— "  but   you  mu^t 
dry  your   eyes   and    endeavour    to   turn    this 
affliction  to  your  spiritual  profit." 
And  then  Dorothy  had  laughed. 
Sir  Augustus  dismissed  the  laugh  with  the 
charitable  explanation-hysteria  ;    but  it  rang 
shockingly   in    his  ears;    it  indicated  want    oi 
balance.     He  met  the  emergency  with  practical 
common  sense. 

"  I  prescribe  a  glass  of  port  wine  at  once." 
And  again  Dorothy  had  laughed. 
The    next    two   years   were   spent    in    East 
Angha  and  Portman  Square.     Dorothy  never 
iailed  to  speak  wr.rmly  of  the  kindness  shown 
to  her  by  both  uncle  and  aunt,  but  she  knew 
from  the  first  t'lat  she  was  a  stranger  within 
their  gates;   alien  not  to  their  affection,  but 
what  IS  nearly  as  hard  to  bear,  their  inherited 
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customs   an.I    tn.dun.ns.     TIutc  was   a    place 
l.rrf,ar-.I-a  very  large  and  comfortable  place' 
'!•  I'gl.tluIIy  furnislied.   guaranteed  to  suit   the 
ax era.^e  young  gentlewoman,   but,   unhappily 
a  ni^ht  for  Dorotiiy,  '  '    ■^* 

'^Ve  don't  quite  un<lerstand  you,"  murmured 
I-ul_;  helnnngham. 

"  V.u  make  me  iVel  a  beast,"  said    Dorothv 

ru(  .uLy,      because  I  do  understand  you,  Aunt 

Charo:te,    and    it  doesn't  seem   fan    th  t  you 

houldnt  understand  me.     Im  a  sort  of  Won- 

dc;lulIW/Ie  fifteen  to  you,  I  know.- 

^ou  ^r-.,  my  dear,"  her  aunt  sighed,  "and 
i  suppose  that's  the  end  of  it." 
"1     fear    u's    just    the    beginning.       Unrle 

"Dorothy!" 

;;  If  there  wei  c  T  u,r,u//r'r,  in  our  Army - 

/^ly    chdd,    pray     don't   joke    about   such 
serious  matters." 

"  I  am  not  joking,  Aunt  Charlotte.    It  is  your 

;:r;;r:^:!-j^^^-^^^^-^^'"^-mpieiz 

"  Really,  Dorothy " 

;^KeaIly  and  truly       Amy  understud.es  me 
'"'  ''^b-      In  fact,  thinking  for  you,  for  Amv 
:"^-  for  myself,  I  have  summed  up  tl  e  si  uatTon 
m  one  word— budge  !  "  situation 
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"  Do  a  bunk,  as  the  boys  put  it. 
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"  If  you  would  be  less — er — flippant- 


Dorothy  took  her  aunt's  hand  ;  then,  bending 
down,  she  kissed  the  protesting,  querulous, 
kindl}^  face. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  whispered.  "  But  why 
shouldn't  I  paddle  my — I  mean,  don't  you 
think  that,  under  all  the  circumstances" — 
unconsciously  there  wds  a  very  capital  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Augustus — "  it  might  be  wiser  for 
me  to  go  ?  " 

"  To  go — where  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  a  tlat.  Solomon  and  I 
would  be  quite  happy  in  a  Hat." 

"In  a  fiat?"  Twenty-five  years  ago  few 
spinsters,  young  or  old,  dared  to  live  in  flats. 
"  Solomon  and  you  ?  A  propos,  Doroth}',  I 
wish  you  had  given  your  terrier  a  more  suit- 
able name.  People  draw  the  most  absurd 
inferences.  Only  yesterday  dear  Lady  VVinter- 
botham  asked  me  if  Solomon  was  a  connection 
of  ours.  I  had  to  explain.  As  to  your  living 
alone  in  a  flat " 

"  \  am  never  alone  with  Solomon." 

"  Your  uncle  would  say — impossibh'  !  " 

"  Surely  not  that  ?  " 

"  You,  a  mere  chit  of  a  girl,  not  yet  twent}-, 
with  a  tlat  of  your  own " 

"In,  not  with.  I  object  to  the  'with,' 
although  originally  yott  suggested  that  I 
should." 

"  1  suggested — what  ?  " 

"That  I  should  marry  and  live  with  a  flat." 
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"Are  you  speaking  of  Lord  Ipswich  ?" 

"Certainly.  Everybody  called  him  'It'  at 
Eton  and  Oxford.  Poor  '  It.'  Before  he 
honoured  me  with  his  attentions,  all  of  you 
spoke  of  him  as  a  flat." 

"  He  is  very  much  in  love  with  you,  and  has 
been  admirably  brought  up.  He  would  never 
give  a  wife  a  moment's  uneasiness.     And  some 

young   men "      Aunt   Charlotte  resolutelv 

shut  her  iips  and  glanced  down  her  aristocratic 
nose. 

"As  for  Teddy  Ipswich,"  said  Dorothv,  with 
slightly  heightened  colour,  "  I  will  use  uncle's 
and  your  word— impossible  !" 

No  more  was  said  upon  this  occasion,  but 
th.-  word  "budge"  became  an  obsession  to 
Dorothy.  Other  men  v.'ere  charmed  by  her 
pleasant  looks  and  intelligence,  but,  in  the  end. 
each  and  all  were  condemned  as  impossible. 
Then  Dick  Gasgoyne  appeared. 

Dick— who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Balkans  — lived  in  Grub  Street  upon  the 
money  which  he  could  persuade  appreciative 
editors  to  give  in  exchange  for  his  "stuff." 
Dick  appeared  in  Portman  Square  with 
proper  credentials.  Sir  Augustus  and  Lady 
Helmingham  begged  to  have  the  honour  of 
Mr.  Richard  Gasgoyne's  company  upon  the 
25th  of  May.  In  a  corner  of  the  card  was 
in.-"-ibed  the  word  "  Dancingr  The  card  was 
intended  for  Richard  Gasgoyne,  of  the  Cold- 
stream, and  it  was    Lady  Helmingham's  mis- 
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fortune,  not  her  fault,  that  the  pasteboard  was 
misdirected  (by  a  secretary  paid  to  look  out 
names  and  addresses  in  a  directory)  to  a  club 
instead  of  Chelsea  Barracks. 

Richard  Gasgoyne  the  Wrong  accepted 
Richard  Gasgoyne  the  Right's  invitation,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  marrow  of  the  matter. 

He  ci-me  to  Portman  Square  in  a  bus,  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  an  honoured  guest,  and 
he  was  received  as  such,  for  Lady  Helmingham 
had   never   met   the   Cold-' reamer.      As  Dick 
mounted  the  fine  flight  oi  stairs,  at  the  head 
of  winch  stood  his   be-diamonded  hostess,  he 
challenged  attention  by  reason  of  his  face  and 
stature.     Lady  Helmingham  blinked  when  his 
name  fell  loudly  upon  her  ear.     She  has  con- 
fessed that  she  was  dazzled.     And  at  once  she 
presented  Apollo  to  her  niece,  Dorothy  Fairfax. 
Dick  looked  keenly  at  Dorothy  and  asked  for 
a  dance.     Before  that  dance— and  it  happened 
to  be  the  second— was  over,  Dorothy  had  been 
put   into   possession    of   the   facts.      She   had 
neard  of  the  Coldstreamer,  and  this  was  not  he. 
Dick,  who  had  Caesarean  attributes,  attacked 
boldly.     He  was  enchanted  with  Dorothy,  and 
this  splendid  entertainment  had  the  additional 
attraction     of    an    adventure.       When     Lady 
Helmingham  welcomed  him  so  effusively  with 
a  flying  allusion  to  his  dear  mother,  or  dear 
aunt,^  Dick  grasped  the  situation. 

"  I'm   here   under   false   pretences,"  he  told 
Doroth}'. 
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"  You  are,"  she  admitted,  rather  gaspingly, 
for  they  had  danced  the  valse  through  with'out 
stopping.  '-I  ^vas  told  you  were  a  shocking 
performer.  I  suppose  the  standard  is  hi^h  in 
the  Guards."  ^ 

"I'm  not  in  the  Guards,"  said  Dick. 

"  Surely  you  are  Mr.  Richard  Gasgoyne  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"  Then " 

"  It  will  take  some  time  to  tell." 

"  Hardly  anybody  has  come  yet.     Tell  it." 

Dick  told  it,  and  the  story  lost  nothing  in  the 
telhng,  for  already  he  was  a  practised  teller 
of  tales.  Like  a  true  artist,  he  made  the 
interest  of  his  tale  cumulative,  and  when  he 
finished  Dorothy  was  athirst  for  more 

"Is  that  all?" 

"Nearly  all;  naturally,  I  have  left  some 
out. 

Afterwards  the  careless  words  came  back 
to  Dorothy.  He  had  left  o--t"some."  What 
she  knew,  however,  must  be  made  known  to 
the  reader.  Dick  was  the  son  of  a  country 
parson,  who  had  pinched  himself  sorely  to 
send  his  boy  to  Winchester  and  Oxford  The 
Gasgoyne  in  the  Coldstream  appeared  to  be  a 
second  cousin. 

"I've  not  met  him,"  said  Dick,  with  engagino- 
candour.  I"  They  tell  me  he's  a  bit  of  an  ass" 
Its  a  tact  that  I've  cut  my  swell  relations." 

Doroth""!  ''  ^''"^'"  ^^""^  ^^^''  ''''"'"^  ^■''"'"  '^'^ 
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"  Exactly."  He  was  delighted  with  her  reply. 
"  Vou  see,  I  wasn't  going  to  sponge  on  them, 
and  when  my  father  died  I  found  myself 
without  a  rap.  I  had  to  leave  Oxford,  and 
I  arn  my  bread  and  butter." 

"  I  am  sure  you  earned  it." 

"As  to  that— well,  I'm  not  one  to  count  'the 
billows  past,'  but  I  have  dinea  and  supped 
•  •tf  a  ha'penny  bun;  very  satisfying,  buns. 
-\ow,  I'm  all  right." 

Details  were  then  forthcoming  about  his 
work— the  work  of  a  journalist.  The  minutes 
ilew  whil.  ^ck  talked  and  Dorothy  listened. 
I  le  asked  .. , :  nd  was  accorded,  another  dance. 
Dorothy  introduced  him  to  half  a  dozen  girls. 
Vou  may  be  sure  that  the  young  fellow  enjoyed 
himself  vastly  well,  but  he  waited  with  im- 
patience for  his  second  dance  with  Dorothy. 
Meantime,  Lady  Helmingham  had  discovered 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made. 

"  It  seems,"  she  whispered  to  her  niece, 
"lliat  this  very  charming-looking  young  man 
is  not  in  the  Coldstream." 

"He  is  a  cousin,"  Dorothy  replied.  "The 
cai'd  went  to  the  wrong  address." 

"  A  cousin— ah  !  It  doesn't  matter.  He 
-srcms  to  be   enjoying  himself,  my  dear." 

"  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  can  get  satis- 
faction out  of  ha'penny  buns,"  Dorothy  mur- 
mured. The  allusion  was  wasted  upon  the 
.U-ood  aunt,  who  had  other  matters  to  attend  to. 
Dorothy  was  whisked  away  by  an  admirable 
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dancer,    but    he    valsed    less    smoothly    than 
Kichard  Gasi^oyne. 

Hy  the  end  of  the  second  dance  the  mischief 
had  been  done.  Tlie  pair  sat  out  the  interval 
and  the  following  Lancers.  Dorothy  told  her 
st.n-y.  When  Dick  learned  that  she  was  her 
lather's  daughter  his  face  beamed. 

"You  must  be  the  right  sort,"  he  muttered. 
1  hanks." 

"But  it's  rather   queer  that  you  should  be 
i-Kly  Helmmgham's  niece." 
;|  Lni  sure  she  thinks  so,"  laughed  Dorothy. 

Vou   have    ambitions   other   than "'he 

indicated  the  sparkling  crowd. 
"Ambi  lions?     Yes." 

"11  one  might  venture  to  ask " 

"But  of  course  you  may  ask.     It  is  so  unin- 
telligent not  to  ask.     Lve  asked  you  a  score  of 
questions,  haven't  I  ?    Well,  my  great  ambition 
•It  present  is  to  live  in  a  flat  " 
"Alone?" 
"  With  Solomon." 

"  Solomon ?" 

"  My  terrier." 

"Oh,    your    terrier."      Dick     laughed.      "I 
■-.'iould  hke  to  meet  Solomon." 

"That  goes  without  saying.     I'll  ask  him  if 
'1'    ^\ul  let  me  present  you" 
"When?"  ^ 

Leluri  i7'   ^'''"  '■''^'  '"''^^^^  '■   ^''  ^3'es  fell 
"And  where?" 
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"  This  is  very  Hattrring  to Solomon." 

"  i  am  dying  to  have  the  honour  of  his 
.icquaintance.     Time  and  place,  please." 

Sne  considered,  puckering  up  her  brows. 
Dick  adumbrated,  so  to  speak,  future  greatness 
by  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which  he 
■confronted  the  first  serious  obstacle. 

"  1  might  drop  in  to  lunch,"  he  suggested. 

"To  lunch?"  Dorothy  put  up  her  fan  to 
conceal  an  amazed  smile. 

"Why  not?  I'm  sure  Lady  Helmingham 
would  rise  to  the  occasion,  if " 

"  If ?" 

*'  If  I  threw  an  alluring  fly " 

She  regarded  him  with  a  slightly  different 
expression.  He  was  presenting  the  enter- 
prising journalist,  and  Dorothy  told  herself 
that  he  had  chosen  the  right  profession.  She 
realised,  with  a  curious  conviction,  that  he  was 
certain  to  succeed.  At  any  rate,  she  showed 
herself  willing  to  indie  ite  the  right  kind  of  fly. 

"Lady  Helmingham  is  very  interested  in— 
ba;?aars.  She  will  have  an  Art  stall  at  the 
Albert  Hall  next  week.  If  you  are  asked  to 
lunch,  I  think  I  can  answer  for  Solomon.  He 
has  a  most  unapostolic  intolerance  of  fools,  but 
he  always  recognises  and  welcomes  ability." 

Dick  got  his  invitation  to  luncheon.  When 
the  crowds  had  thinned  after  supper,  the  young 
man  approached  his  hostess,  who  held  out  her 
hand,  thinking  that  he  wished  to  say  "good- 
night." 
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"  I'm  not  going  on  to  the  Duchess's,"  said 
Dick  genially,  "partly  because  I've  not  been 
asked,  and  partly  because  this  is  much  too 
charmuig  to  leave.  I  came  up  to  say  that  when 
you  aimed  at  a  falcon  and  hit  a  crow,  it  was 
very  lucky  for  the  crow." 

"  If  you  have  had  a  pleasant  evening " 

"  I  have,  I  have.     I3y  the  wav,  I  am^told  that 
you  are  takmg  a  stall  at  the  bazaar  to  be  held 
in  the   Albert    Hall.     You    mustn't  think  that 
;   I  mm  a  l.urry  to  discharge  my  obligations,  but 
,|  as    I    understand    that   yours    is  an   Art   stall 
;|  perhaps  you  would  let  me  send  vou  a  couple 
V  of  water-colour  drawings." 
I      "  This  is  very  nice  of  you,  Mr.  Gasgoyne  " 
I      "Ihe  only   thing  "-his  tone  became  depre- 
|catmg--",s-are  they  good  enough?    Perhaps 
I  you  will  let  me  bring  them  here  to  show  to 
I  you.     And  I  know  several  artists;  in  so  good 
|a  cause  I  think  I  might  persuade  one  or  two 
;|to  contribute." 

I     ''If  you   would.     My   stall,    I    fbar,   will   be 
'rather  bare.     You  are  very  kind." 
.■,,''^'°^ '^'^ 'i'^-     I  '^m  really  interested  in " 

it  .no    'th  f  ,^'i^^^^"^>-'  '^"d  added  in  a  different 
^ne      Shall  I  bring  you  what  I  can  find  next 
Jbunday  afternoon  ?  " 
I     "  If  you  have  no  better  engagement,  won't 

^   He  hesitated,  as  if  he  were  mentally  glancing 
m  an   engagement-book.     In    reality    he    was 
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reflecting,  not  without  a  qualm,  how  easily  his 
guileless  fish  ha  1  been  hooked. 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  he  replied. 


V])<m  the  following  Sunday  Dick  was  intro- 
duced to  Scjlniiion.  Uorulhy  had  told  herself 
that  Solomon's  instinct  was  infallible.  If  he 
liked  Apollo  her  own  judgment  would  be 
fortified.  If,  as  so  often  happened,  Solomon 
manifested  indifference  or  antipathy  to  the 
stranger,  why,  then  Dorothy's  merely  feminine 
predikction  would  need  amendment  and 
modilication.  Really,  it  was  an  ordeal  for 
Gasgoyne,  becoase  Solomon,  as  has  been  said, 
was  so  very  pa/ticular,  so  hypercritical.  But 
the  interview  began  and  ended  triumphantly. 
Gasgoyne  was  acclaimed  unmistakably  as  the 
right  sort. 

^Within  a  week  Dick  and  Dorothy  were 
engaged.  The  word  "  Csesarean "  (already 
used)  describes  Dick's  methods  so  adequately 
that  we  are  justilied  in  skipping  details.  The 
young  fellow  was  born  under  some  happy  con- 
lunction  of  Venus  and  Mars.  He  carried  high 
places  by  storm,  although,  like  the  illustrious 
Julius,  he  never  disregarded  the  necessity  of 
preparation.  But  when  he  moved,  he  moved 
swiftly ;  when  he  struck,  he  struck  hard. 

He  had  the  aur'acity  to  call  upon  Sir  Augustus 
and  submit,  without  any  grovelling,  his  claims 
to   be  received  in    East   Anglia  and    Portman 
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Square  as  a  nephcw-in-law!  Sir  Augustus 
listened  courteously  and  asked  for  in  ormation 
concerning  settlements,  adding  civilly,  t^er- 
haps,  Mr.  Gasgoyne,  you  would  prefer  to  give 
me  the  names  of  your  solicitors  M>ne  are 
Silkstone  and  Limpet,  of  Lincoln  s  Inn  b.elds. 

"  1  "  Slid  Dick,  "  am  my  own  solicitor.  As 
for  settlements,  Sir  Augustus,  I  propose  to 
settle  on  your  niece  everything  I  have. 

Half-a-dozen  questions  revealed  the  tact  tiat 
«  everything  "  stood  for  a  stout,  well-muscled 
body  and  an  active,  sanguine  mind. 

"1  am  earning  about  four  hundred  a  year, 
said  Dick,  "and  my  income  is  steadily  in^MX-as- 
ing.     With  what  Miss  Fairfax  has  we  shall  do 
vc^ry  well,  very  well  indeed." 

"1  can  consent   to  no  engagement  between 
yourself  and  my  niece,"  replied  Sir  Augustus 

^'soon"after  Dick  withdrew.  Let  it  be  added 
that  he  accepted  defeat  with  a  gallant  smile,  not 
without  its  effect  on  the  baronet.  W  hen  the 
door  of  the  library  closed,  Sir  Augustus -who 
had  hunted  in  his  youth-muttered  to  himselt : 
"The  fellow  is  a  thruster."  Then  he  rang  the 
bell,  and  said  to  the  butler  that  he  wished  to 
have  a  few  minutes'   conversation   with    Miss 

What  followed  was  described  by  Dorothy  in 
one  word—"  Ructions." 

The  young  lady  refused  to  give  up  her  lover  ; 
Sir  Augustus  and  Lady  Helmingham  instructed 
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the  servants  that  they  were  "  not  at  home"  to 
Mr.  Richard  Gasgoyne  ;  and  the  atmosphere  in 
the  bit;  town  house  became  very  chilly,  p'or  the 
baronet  was  one  of  th-)sc  benefactors  who  undo 
tlioughtful  and  kind  actions  with  thoughtless 
and  unkind  words.  Willi  how  much  steadier 
and  pur(>r  a  flame  the  torch  of  gratitude  would 
burn  were  it  not  so  often  blown  upon  by  gusty 
verbosity  on  the  part  <.f  those  who  havc'lighled 
it.  Sir  Augustus  would  send  a  poor  kinsman 
a  handsome  cheque,  or  devote  much  time  to 
securing  him  a  billet,  but  having  done  these 
good  deeds  he  would  assume  henceforward  the 
right  to  dictate  to,  to  sneer  at,  to  play  the  deuce 
generally  with  his  beneficiary.  Indeed,  it  could 
be  said  of  him  that  the  persons  who  owed  him 
most  were  the  ones  who  liked  him  least. 

In  July,  Dorothy  took  possession  of  a  wee 
house  in  Oakley  Street,  and  the  announcement 
of  her  engagement  and  forthcoming  marriage 
appeared  in  The  Morning  Post.  Dorothy  wfis 
now  of  age,  and  her  own  mistress,  to  use  a 
ridiculously  false  phrase.  She  had  not  many 
friends,  caring  little  for  smart  society,  but  more 
than  one  offered  her  sanctuary,  entreated  her, 
indeed,  to  place  herself  and  her  romantic  love 
affairs  in  discreet  hands.  Moira  Curragli,  an 
Irish  countess,  wrote  : 

"Dear  Doll,— An  Englishman's  house  may 
be  his  castle  (or  his  dungeon)  but  an  Irish- 
woman's home  is  a  hotel  for  her  friends.  Come 
to  me  at  once,  my  Juliet." 
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Rut  Dorothy  took  her  own  line  amid  a 
chorus  of  protestation  from  everybody  except 
Dick.  A  sub-editorship  of  a  rising  daily  news- 
paper had  been  promised  to  him.  The  wedding- 
day  had  been  named.  After  a  brief  honeymouii 
the  pair  would  return  to  Oakley  Street. 

Having  passed  the   Rubicon,  Dorothy  gave 
herself  up  to  being  rapturously  liapi)y.     Her 
own  testimony  is  ample  on  this   point.     She 
invented  a  word  tu  express  her  condition.      "  I 
zvalladgc;'  she  wrote  to  Lady  Curragh,  whos.^ 
home  was  a  hotel  for  her  fnends.    "  Walladge,''^ 
she  pointed  out,  was  a  combination  of  "wallow  ' 
and   "  stodge."     She   had   stuffed  herself  with 
happiness,  and  in  what  she  could  not  consume 
she   wallowed.     Happines.i    is    so    essentially 
abstract  that  any   concrete   presentment   of  it 
must  be  more  or  less  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  impression  at 
least  of  what  took  place  during  this  memorable 
month  of  July.     During  the  day  Dorothy  ran- 
sacked curiosity  shops  in  search   of  furniture 
suitable  to  what  Dick  called  the  Doll's  House. 
The  massive  mahogany  Victorian  chairs  and 
tables   and   sideboards   belonging    to    George 
Fairfax  had  been  sold,  but  his  coloured  prints 
and  engravings,  his  water-colour  drawings,  his 
books  and  china  had  remained  Dorothy's  most 
precious  possessions.     It  was  not  easy  to  find 
things  good  enough  to  form  a  background  to 
these,  but  what  a  delightful  quest  !     Half  of 
each  afternoon  was  spent  with  Dick,  generally 
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upon  the  rlvor.  He  had  his  work,  and  he  vv  .^ 
working  hard,  but  he  raine  to  Dorothy  each, 
day  h)()king  as  fresh  and  fit  as  she  did.  If  she 
"  walladged,"  so  did  he.  Solomon's  nose,  it  is 
true,  was  out  of  joint,  but  he  carried  a  stiff  tail, 
and  his  knee  action  was  universally  admired. 
After  all,  he  had  his  mornings  with  Dorothy, 
and  not  an  article  in  the  Doll's  House  was 
bought  unless  it  were  highly  conimentled  by 
this  canine  connoisseur. 

\Vi  n  the  sun  shoiic  radiantly,  when,  alone 
in  Dick's  punt,  in  some  shady  backwater  of  the 
Thames,  the  lovers  listened  to  the  hum  of 
the  bees  amongst  the  willows,  and  the  soft 
lapping  of  the  stream  as  it  glided  by,  Dorothy 
wondered  how  long  the  idyll  would  last.  It 
seemed  amazing  that  Dick  should  bt^  so  exactly 
right,  so  satisfying,  and  so  different  from  other 
men  whom  she  had  known.  One  da}^  she  said 
softly : 

"  Dick,  you  make  love  so  nicely  that  one  is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  you've  had  a  lot 
of  practice." 

"I  have,"  he  replied.  "Of  course,"  he 
hastened  to  add,  "  it  was  make-believe,  not  the 
real  thing;  but  I  learned  a  wrinkle  or  two " 

"And  you  got  a  wrinkle  or  two,"  said 
Dorothy,  eyeing  certain  faint  lines  about  his 
eyes  and  forehead.  Her  glance,  so  steady,  so 
passionate  and  so  pure,  brought  the  blood  to 
his  checks.  Shamefacedly,  he  opened  his  lips 
to  speak,  and  then,  as  suddenly,  closed  them. 
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••  What  wen-  vou  K'oini?  to  say  ?  "  she  w)  .- 
pcrcd,  touching  his  liair  with  her  hngeis.  Uuy 
Ivere  sitting  side  by  side  at  the  bottom  of. 
red-cushioned  punt.  D:ck  had  been  reading 
aloud  his  latest-and.of  cour.e.  his  ^os  -sh  t 
storv  He  threw  the  MS.  to  the  end  of  the 
punt.' and  captured  her  hnge  s.  holding  them 

titrhilv  in  his.  , 

"  Dorothy,"  he   replied   gravely,  "  you  have 
been  very  generous.     I  feel  as  if  no  man  ever 
knew  the  girl  he  loved  quite  -o  well  as  I  know 
you.      My  God !  what  an  education  this  last 
month  has  been  to  me !  " 
•'  And  to  me,"  she  echoed. 
«'  But  I  "  his  voice  trembled,  "have  not  been 
so  generous.     There  are  bus,  ugly  bits  'n  my 
life  which   I  may  show  to  you  some  day,  but 
not  now." 

"Why  not  now?"  -  u     r  u 

"  1  have  had  a  tough  time  of  it,  dear  he  tert 
the  sympathetic  pressure  of  her  hand  in  his, 
"  and  I  have  come  in  contact  with  pitch  ;  one 
cant  say  more  to  a  girl  such  as  you,  but  it  is 
enough,  isn't  it?  You  understand  ?  You  are 
not  a  prude.  And  when  you  touched  me  tha 
first  evening.  1  became  clean.  You  must 
believe  that."  ,. 

"  Yes  "  she  said  steadily.     "  I  believe  tnat. 
He  raised  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  but  he  did  not 
kiss  her  lips.    Afterwards  she  remembered  this, 
when  speech  was  forced  upon  both  of  them. 
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Upon  the  day  when  Dorothy  was  caught  in 
the  storm  upon  Battersea  Bridge,  we  left  lier, 
it  will  be  remeniuered,  in  an  arm-chair  chewing 
the  cud  of  sweet  reminiscence.     Nearly  a  fort- 
night   had    passed   since    that    particular   talk 
between   Dick  and  herself  in  which  so  much 
■  that  was  vital  to  both  of  them  had  been  left 
unsaid.    Upon  these  things  left  unsaid  Dorothy 
had    pondered    not   a    liule.      She  iioped    and 
believed  that  Dick's  youth  had  not  been  as  the 
youth  of  s(;me  men  she  had  met.     But  in  any 
case— and  here,  of  course,  she  was  postulating 
against  tlie  unknowable— in  any  case  he  loved 
liCr  and  she  loved  him,  and  they  were  young 
and    strong,  and   able   to   surmount  obstacles. 
The   present  was  theirs  and  the  future.     Was 
it  not  fatuous   to  speculate  at  haphazard  con- 
cerning  the    past?     Siie  put    th      question  to 
Solomc       •ho  was  lying  upon  the  carpet  in 
front    0.   ner,    staring   at    her   with    his    keen 
shrewd  eyes. 

"You  have  never  cried  over  spilt  milk, 
Solomon." 

Solomoi.  got  up,  stretched  himself,  yawned 
—his  manners  were  not  always  those  of 
Louis  XI\'.— and  said,  "  Wouf-f-f,"  very 
contemptuously. 

"U  I  broke  the  ten  commandments  over  and 
over  again,  you  would  love  me  just  as  much, 
wouldn't  you  ?" 

Solomon  wagged  his  tail  and  winked.  He 
was  not  a  good  tyke,  and  never  pretended  to 
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be.  Had  he  not  tried  to  murder  Amy  Helming- 
harn's  pug,  because  Dorothy  had  taken  thai 
spoiled  darhng  for  a  wallvV  Was  he  not  a 
confirmed  poacher,  a  harrier  of  respectable 
cats,  a  tliief  even  ? 

"  But  spilt  milk  leaves  a  horrid  stain,  Solo- 
mon.    You  know  it  does." 

Solomon  deliberately  turned  his  back,  lay 
down,  and  put  his  nose  between  his  paws,  lie 
was  pretending  to  go  to  sleep,  because  thi.^-> 
sort  of  conversation  bored  him. 

Dorothy  felt  herself  to  be  rebuked.  Bui 
Dick's  past  seemed  to  beekMii  to  her  out  of 
Dick's  eyes.  She  stared  at  his  photograph 
which  stood  upon  the  mantelpiece.  Once  she 
had  vowed  that  she  would  never  marry  a  dark 
man.  Gasgoyne  was  very  dark.  He  had  that 
white,  clear  skin  so  seldom  seen  in  England, 
and  black  hair,  brows,  and  lashes.  Had  his 
eyes  been  dark  he  would,  unquestionably, 
have  looked  foreign,  too  Italian,  but  his  eyes 
were  a  Saxon  blue,  and  his  features  were  also 
Saxon,  firmly  moulded  and  square. 

Afterwards,  she  sometimes  wondered  whether 
Gasgoyne's  past  would  have  come  to  her  as 
it  did, "had  she  not,  so  to  speak,  put  herself  r/> 
rapport  with  it  by  constant  thought  concerning 
it.  For  she  had  come  to  this  conclusion  :  sh*^ 
wished  to  know^  We  are  going  a  little  to 
fast,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  expedient  to  admit  now 
that  without  tliis  previous  preparation  of  the 
soil  the   seed   might  never  have  taken   root. 
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P'alling  upon  a  hard,  smooth  surface  of  inno- 
cence or  ignorance  or  ind  erence,  a  gust 
ot  natural  mdignation  would  have  blown  it 
away. 

As  Dorothy  stared  at  the  portrait  her  maid 
entered.  Susan  Judkins  had  been  an  old  and 
valued  servant  of  George  Fairfax,  and 
Dorothy's  nurse.  lu  Oakley  Street  she  acted 
as  maid  and  parlour-maid. 

"  Well,  Susan  ?  " 

"A  young  person  to  see  you.  Miss  Dorothy." 

"From  the  dressmaker?"  Young  persons 
from  dressmakers  and  milliners  were  frequent 
visitors  at  the  Doll's  House  during  this  month 
of  July. 

Susan  —  everybody  else  called  her  Mrs. 
judkins — shut  the  door  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
and,  approaching  close  to  Dorothy,  lowered  her 
head  and  voice. 

"  She  don't  look  as  if  she  came  from  any 
respectable  place.  Her  name  is — Miss  Crystal 
Wride." 

"  I  wonder  what  she  wants.    Is  she  young?  " 

"Quite  old  enough  to  know  better,  I  should 
sav." 

"  Pretty  ?  " 

Susan  Judkins  sniffed,  but  she  was  honest. 

"  Men  would  call  her  that,"  she  admitted. 

"Show  her  in." 

Susan  sniffed  again,  but  obeyed,  knowing 
that  it  was  useless  to  combat  her  mistress's 
whims.     Miss  Crystal  Wride  entered,  staring 
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defiantly  first  at  Susan,  and  then  at  Dorothy. 
With  her  came  an  odour  of  cheap  scent  and 
damp  clothes. 

At  the  same  moment,  Solomon,  bristlmg  with 
rage,  began  to  growl.  Then,  as  the  girl 
advanced,  he  flew  straight  at  her,  and  laid 
hold  of  her  skirt.  It  was  [uite  plain  that  he 
did  not  think  this  young  woman  a  suitable 
person  to  visit  his  beloved  mistress. 

"  Let  go,  you  little  devil ! " 

"  Solomon  !  How  dare  you  !  Lie  down  at 
once,  do  you  hear  ?" 

Solomon  obeyed,  still  growling.  But  during 
the  interview  that  followed,  his  eyes  never  lett 
Miss  W ride's  face. 

"  Has  he  torn  your  dress  ?"  Dorothy  asked. 

"No." 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry.  Won't  you  sit  down 
and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  stand,  thank  you." 

Susan  Judkins  withdrew,  very  reluctantly. 
We  say  more  for  her  character  than  could  be 
condense^  into  a  couple  of  pages,  when  we 
add  that  she  did  not  tarry  a  moment  outside 
the   door,   but   hurried   at   once    to   her    ovvn 

room. 

Miss  Wride  pulled  a  frayed  pocket-book  out 
of  a  pocket,  and  took  from  it  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping—the announcement,  in  fact,  of  Dorothy's 
approaching  marriage. 

"  This  is  true,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes." 
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At  this  'noinent  Dorothy  divined  that 
Gasgoync's  past  had  come  in  person  to  satisfy 
her  curiobiiy.  She  had  wished  to  know,  and 
the  gods  had  decreed  that  she  should  i<novv. 
Her  face  changed  subtly  as  she  tooic  note  of  the 
stranger,  her  hat,  much  bedraggled,  her  soiled 
kid  gloves,  her  boots. 

"  1  ain't  up  to  much,  am  1  ?"  Crystal  Wride 
asked,  with  a  sudden  derisive  smile,  "but  I 
was  good  enough  for  him— till  he  met  you." 

She  pointed  at  Gasgoyne's  photograph, 
enthroned  securely  in  the  place  of  honour 
upon  the  mrditelpiece. 

"  You  had  better  sit  down,"  faltered 
Doroth}'. 

"  I'll  stand,"  the  girl  returned  savagely. 

Certainly  olie  was  more  than  pretty.  Indeed, 
beautiful,  with  a  lithe  grace  which  in  repose — 
and  she  was  standing  perfectly  still — suggested 
a  Tanagra  statuette.  The  resemblance  was 
the  more  striking  because  her  wet  skirt  clung 
closely  to  her  figure,  accentuating  the  admir- 
able lines  of  it. 

Dorothy  may  have  thought  of  these  things 
afterwards,  for  the  moment  she  w^as  sensible 
only  of  one  overmastering  emotion — that  of 
fear.  The  animal  in  this  girl  was  about  to 
spring  upon  her,  and  she  was  defenceless; 
the  animal  which  could  never  have  glided 
by  Lady  Helmingham's  powdered  footmen. 
An  insane  d(  sire  seized  her  to  scream,  to 
rush   from   the    room,    to   hide   herself.     But 
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the   animal   could  move  faster,  speak   louder, 
than  she. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  To  look  at  you." 

At  the  insolence  of  the  words  and  the  glance 
which  accompanied  them  Dorothy  regained 
her  self-control,  and  with  it  her  keenness  of 
perception  and  apprehension.  In  a  ditferent 
voice  she  said  quietly  : 

"  Then  please  look  at  me,  and  go." 

"  Are  you  frightened  ?  I'm  stronger  than 
you.     I  could  scratch  your  eyes  out." 

She  came  nearer,  her  fingers  curving,  her 
magnificent  eyes  flashing.  Dorothy  rose, 
slightly  trembling.  It  was  her  first  e.vperi- 
ence  of  life  as  it  is  lived  in  wild  places,  by  wild 
people.  Instinctively  she  realised  this,  and 
faced  the  situation. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

It  is  said  that  a  very  simple  question  will 
serve  to  divert  the  attention  of  a  madman. 
The  girl  menacing  Dorothy  with  eyes  and 
gestures  was  not  mad,  but  she  stood  close 
to    madness,    upon    the    crumbling    edge    of 

it. 

"  I'm    an   actress  :   I  dance  and  smg  at   the 

Levity  Theatre." 

Dorothy  filled  in  details,  swiftly.  Then, 
quite  suddenly,  for  the  words  seemed  to  burst 
from  her  without  volition  on  her  part,  she 
whispered,  with  unmistakable  sincerity: 

"  Oh  !  what  misery  you  have  suffered." 
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The  sympathy  in  her  voice  pierced  a  crust 
of  rage,  jealousy,  and  despair. 

"  Don't ! "  t'le  girl  exclaimed  '.luskily,  putting 
up  her  hands,  as  if  to  shut  oJ  the  sympathy 
and  sorrow.  Suddenly  she  collapsed,  and, 
falling  back  on  the  chair  in  which  she  had  been 
asked  to  sit  not  a  minute  before,  began  to  sob 
with  a  violence  that  appalled  Dorothy,  who 
knew  not  what  to  do  or  say  in  an  emergency 
so  poignant  and  unexpected,  conscious  herself 
of  misery  impending  above  her  own  head,  feel- 
ing, for  the  first  tune  in  her  life,  that  she  was 
whirling  far  from  familiar  beacons,  at  the  mercy 
of  tremendous  and  inexorable  forces. 

Presently  the  sobs  became  less  violent, 
dwindling  away  into  moans.  Dorothy  divined 
that  the  passion  which  might  have  left  hideous 
marks  upon  her  own  face  had  spent  itself.  She 
touched  a  nerveless  hand. 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  everything " 

The  girl  looked  up,  trembling.  Then,  in  her 
hoarse,  broken  voice,  she  muttered  defiantly  : 

"  Suppose  I  told  you  I  came  here  meaning  to 
hurt  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  But  1  did— there !  " 

«'  What  good  would  that  do  ?  " 

"  It  would  hurt— /;//;/.     And— and  make  him, 

f^.el  as— 1  feel  as— as "     Her  eyes  dropped 

wearily.  She  attempted  a  laugh  that  brought 
tears  to  Dorothy's  eyes.  "  Now,  I've  not  got 
much  more  strength  than  a  worm.     You'd  get 
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the  best  of  it.     See!"     She  held  out  her  hand 
which  trembled  :  the   colour   ebbed   troni    her 

""  "One  moment,"  said  Dorothy.      "  Don't  let 

yourself  go ! "  .  . 

She  hurried  from  the  room,  welcommg  action, 
movement,  anything  that  would  banish  the 
curious  paralysis  of  mind  which  seemed  to  be 
assailing  her.  When  she  returned  with  sa 
volatile  and  eau  de  Cologne,  alter  '  he  had 
administered  them,  as  minute  by  minute 
strength  came  back  to  her  visitor,  so  also 
strength  returned  to  Dorothy's  mmd.  She 
saw  \hc  issues  involved,  and  faced  them 
valiantly,    putting    to    rout    compromise    and 

weakness.  .  ^ 

While  Crystal  Wride  lay  half-faintmg  before 
her.  expediency  had  whispered  :  "  1  ake  advan- 
tage of  her  weakness,  patch  her  up,  pack  her 
in^o  a  cab,  drop  her  now  and  for  ever  out  ot 

your  life  ! "  .       ^ 

hT^tead,  she  took  the  poor  passion-torn 
creature  back  to  her  lodgings,  supportmg  her 
tenderly. 
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Dorothy's  first  impression  of  these  lodgings 
remained  a  vivid  and  indelible  brand  upon  the 
memor\-.  There  were  two  rooms,  leading  one 
from  the  other,  and  each  was  furnished,  as  the 
landlady  ])ut  it, genteelly — a  factwhich  increased 
rather  thaii  diminished  the  effect  they  produced 
upon  Dorothy.  For  extreme  misery,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  slums,  for  instance,  has  to  the 
thinking  mind  an  awful  dignity,  a  grim  cha'-ac- 
ter  which  appals  but  chastens  the  beholder. 
And  even  to  the  unintelligent  the  realism  of 
the  slum  is  unmistakable.  We  have  reached 
the  depths  and  we  know  it.  From  them  we 
can  look  up,  we  cannot  look  down.  If  any 
change  is  possible,  that  change  must  be  for 
the  better.  But  in  such  rooms  as  I  oth3-no\v 
found  herself,  everything,  like  the  tenants, 
lacked  character,  had  had  character  once,  and 
had  lost  it  irretrievably.  Carpet,  curtains, 
chairs,  wardrobe,  and  bed  were,  so  to  speak, 
<icrlasses:  pitiable  to  contemplate,  the  more  so 
}')ccause  they  were  carefully  arranged  with  a 
smirking,  forlorn,  pathetic  attempt  to  appear 
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better  than  they  were.    An  arm-chair,  obviously 
in  an  inconvenient  position,  had  been  placed 
where  it  stood  to  hide  an  inkstain  upon  the 
carpet      A  small  crack  in  the  dull  mirror  over 
the  chimneypiece  was  half  hidden  by  a  basket 
of  wax  flowers  under  a  glass  case.    The  curtains 
were  looped  back  fantastically  to  conceal  the 
faded  folds   in   them.     Japanese  fans    covered 
marks  upon  the  wall  paper.    Garish  bits  of  cheap 
lace   and   riband   masked  broken    springs  and 
bulging  horsehair.     Nothing  matched.     Every 
stick  had  been  picked   up   here   and   there  at 
sales      One  horsehair  chair  had   massive  ma- 
hocrany  ^egs,  and  a  noble  width  of  seat.     An 
alcferman   might-and  possibly  had-sat  in  it. 
The  wardrobe,  too,  bought  for  a  song  because 
both    panels    of   the   door    were  cracked,   had 
been    in    its    day    a   fine    piece   of   furniture. 
Brocades  of  exquisite  texture  might  have  hung 
in  it  •  filmy  laces  and  cambrics  might  have  laid 
upon    its    once    lavender-scented    shelves.     A 
marble-topped    table     displayed     an     ancient 
musical-box,  a  theatrical  paper,  and  some  faded 
daguerreotypes.     In  the  centre  of  the  mantel- 
piece, standing  upon  a  Berlin  wool  mat,  was  a 
china  clock  of  biscuit  Sevres,  the  dial  encircled 
by   nymphs   and   attendant   amorini,   a    really 
charming  bit,  but  chipped  and  broken.     It  was 
certain  that  the  dock,  which  had  recorded  so 
many   enchanting   hours   in   other   pl^ces,   re- 
fused positively  to  record  anything  in  \  auxhall 
Bridge  Road.     But  beyond  this  dreary  atmo- 
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splu-re  of  what  had  betn  was  tlie  more  terrible 
CLTlainlv  of  further  abasement.  Any  chan,ii;e 
must  be  for  the  worse.  Dorothy  saw  with 
absolute  clarity  of  vision  what  raj^s  woukl  hant^ 
ill  tl;e  war(lrol)e,  what  men  and  women  might 
sit  in  the  aldermanic  chair  ! 

Once  at  home,  however,  Crystal  recovered 
ciuicicly  from  her  condition  of  semi-colla[)se. 
Hitherto,  she  had  accepted  Dorothy's  minis- 
trations without  i)rotest,  and  perhaps  witliout 
surprise,  feeling" — to  use  her  own  words — too 
much  of  a  worm  to  resist.  Now,  the  blood 
began  to  circuhu  more  quickly,  the  look  of 
slightly  animal  stujjidily  left  her  face,  gi\ing 
jjlace  to  a  dawning  intelligence.  She  eyed 
Dorothy  with  increasing  alertness.  Then  she 
said  bluntly  : 

"  Vou  asked  me  to  tell  you  everything." 

"  Yes  ;  but  if  you  are  still  too  weak " 

"  I'm  getting  stronger  every  minute.  Why 
do  you  want  to  know?  1  shouldn't  if  I  was 
you.  I'd  hold  on  to  him,  if  I'd  got  him,  as  you 
liave.  The  rest  of  the  women  in  the  world 
might  go  hang,  for  me.  And  how  do  you  know 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  a  lot  of  lies?  Wh\- 
should  you  believe  what  I  say?" 

Her  voice  rose,  still  harsh,  with  shrill 
derision  in  its  tones. 

"  1  think  you  will  tell  me  the  truth." 
"  If  I  could  get  him  back   by  telling  lies,  I'd 
tell  'em.     But  1  don't  think  he  ever  cared  tnuc/!. 
lie  was  grateful,  that's  all." 
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"Grattful?" 

"I  stuck  mv  knife  into  you  then,  duln't  I  ^ 
Why  sliouUl  Mr.  Kirhard  Gast,niyn<-  be  i^rate- 
ful  to  nie?  You  want  to  know,  and  you  hall 
know.     Whm  we  met  for  the  fir^t  time,  h.e  w.!S 

.starvint;- " 

"Oh!" 

"Ask  him!  Yes,  starvin-:.  I  f./'l  Imn.  We 
had  our  first  meal  tOi;ether  at  my  expm-^e. 
He  drinks  champagne  with  you,  I  daresay  ; 
we  had  stout— a  pint  apieee.  It's  meat  r  nd 
drink,  stout,  when  you're  down  on  your  \vaV. 
Dick  was  dead  broke  and  tureen.  My!  h'nt 
he'd  t,ait,  plenty  of  it.  He  nnght  iiave  craw'e<! 
whinint;  to  some  swell  relations,  but  he  didn't. 
Well,  Dick  told  me  that  he  was  trying  to  make 
a  living  with  his  pc-n.  1  le'd  i)awned  everything 
he'd  got,  except  what  h'-  stood  up  in,  and  his 
landlady  had  told  him  he  needn't  come  bad: 
unless  he  brouglit  his  rent  with  him.  Maybe 
you  know  all  this  ;'" 

"  He  told  me  a  part  of  it." 
"  But  never  mentioned  me,  I'll  be  bound." 
Dorothy  hesitated  ;  then  she  said,  "  No." 
"  Not  likely.     Well,  I,"  the  pride  in  her  voice 
flowed  strongly  ;  her  fine  eyes  regained  some 
of  their  fire,  "  1   helped  him  out  of  his   hole. 
1  found  him  lodgings  in  the  same  house  wlicre 
1    lodged ;   and    I  found  him  work  :    a   set   ol 
articles  about  how  girls  like  me  live." 

"  Yes,  '  Behind  the  Scenes,'  I've  read  them. 
They  were  wonderfully  well  done." 
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"They  were  hut  and  hot  out  of  the  oven. 
AM  this  time  we  were  pah%  you  understand, 
notlung  else.  I  was  singing  and  dancing  then, 
earning  enough  money  to  ketp  me  just  alive, 
not  a  lia'penny  niorc,  hut  I  might  have  ha<l  my 
hrougham  and  diamonds,  too— for  the  asking. 
Believe  that  ? " 
"  Yes." 

"  It's  God's  truth.  I  liked  my  work  and  I 
liked  my  indejiendence.  Then  Dick  fell  ill  ; 
th.at  was  the  winter  b'fore  last.  Did  he  tell 
3'ou  .'' 

"That  he  nearly  died— yes." 

"  1  nurspd  him.  The  doctor  and  I  pulled 
him  through.  There  wasn't  a  doubt  of  that. 
He  was  broke  again,  and  very,  very  low, 
double  pneumonia,  I  think  h'}  wanted  to  die; 
but  I  wouldn't  let  him.  1  tell  you  I  fought  for 
his  life,  and  I  won  it— won  it.  Yes,  I  did.  He 
can't  deny  it." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  he  v/ouldn't." 

"  You're  right,  he  wouldn't.  And  he  was 
grateful.  He  saw  how  it  was  with  mc,  and— 
and— you  can  guess  the  rest." 

Silence  fell  upon  the  genteel  room.  Dorothy, 
unable  to  look  at  the  speaker,  stared  help- 
lessly at  her  surroundings.  She  could  see  no 
books,  no  needlework,  none  of  those  blessed 
trivialities  wherewith  lonely  women  distract 
their  thoughts  and  cheat  the  leaden  hours. 
She  was  beginning  to  understand  why  that 
fearful  wild  look  had  come  into  this  unhappy 
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creature's  face.  And  yet  cvcrytliing  conncrt.  a 
with  this  tragic  story  was  subordinate  to  tlic 
man  and  her  thou.iihl  of  him.  From  the  fir-t, 
slie  had  said  to  her.self :  "  1  must  l,u'  iair  to  Di.  k. 
I  must  not  jud:.^e  him  till  I  know  all." 
After    a    tremendous    pause,   D.-rothy    s.iid 

slowly,  "  I  can  guess  part  of  the  rest,  but " 

"  Ask  any  questions  you  like." 

"You  were  innocent,  ;ill " 

•'  Innoeent  ?  "  she  iaugh.d.  "  Did  I  say  I 
was  innocent?  I  told  you  i  liked  independence, 
not  innocence.  There  wa.s  on(^  otlier  before 
Dick  "—she  clenched  her  hands,  and  a  dull, 
resentful  fire  glowed  in  her  eyes—"  a  brute  of 
a  manager.  I  was  mad  keen  to  get  on  to  the 
stagc-and  I  paid  the  price,  as  many  another 
has  paid  it  i)efore." 
"  You  poor  girl !" 

Some  subtle  intonation  may  have  served  to 
indicate  Dorothy's  merely  self-conscious  sense 
of  relief.     Crystal  Wride  said  quickly  : 
"You'll  forgive  him?" 

But  Dorothy  made  no  reply.  It  seemed  in- 
credible to  reflect  that  she  Ifhd  parted  from 
Gasgoyne  barely  two  hours  before,  arri  that 
she  was  going  to  dine  with  him  at  eij^iit  the 
same  evening. 

"This  happened  the  winter  before  last. 
After  he  got  back  his  health,"  Cryst.d  con- 
tinued, "  he  began  to  make  money.  He  used 
to  say  he'd  found  his  market.  We  had  good 
times— on  the  river '' 
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"  On  the  river  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Rare  larks.  But  we  stuck  to  busi- 
ness. Me  iiad  his  Job  ;  I  hai  mine.  Then  his 
paper  sent  him  to  Turkey,  as  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know."  Dorothy  could  hear  Gas- 
goynes  voice,  the  unmistakable  emphasis  he 
had  laid  upon  the  gladness  wherewith  he  had 
accepted  the  mission.  "  I  was  particularly 
keen  to  go,"  he  had  said,  "  because  I  was  sick 
of  London,  sick  of  my  life  there."  But  she,  the 
girl  who  had  wrestled  for  that  life,  what  of  her? 

"  You  had  to  part." 

"Yes;  it  was  awiul,  because  when  he  went 
there  was  nothing  left.  He  takes  up  a  lot  of 
room,  does  Dick.  Of  course,  you've  noticed 
that  ?  " 

.Vgain  her  eyes  played  keenly,  but  with  a 
certain  furtivencss  over  Dorothy's  pale,  pain- 
twisted  face.  A  physiognomist  might  have 
detected  a  flitting  expression  of  cruelty — a 
•■'.uelty  not  alien  to  jealousy.  W^hen  Crystal 
had  seen  that  Dorothy  wmced  at  her  familiar 
use  of  Gasg"03-ne's  Christian  name,  she  had 
"sed  it  with  unnecer^sary  frequenc}'. 

"  After  he'd  gone,  the  fog  seemed  to  settle 
down  thick,  but  I  stuck  to  work,  and  saved 
money  against  his  return.  I  took  these  rooms 
and  waited." 

Dorothy  shuddered.  Unconsciously  the 
speaker  had  shown  an  astonishing  tact  in 
abstaining  from  details,  in  leaving  the 
"  waiting  "  to  Dorothy's  imagination. 
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"  I  suppose  you  had  friends  ?  " 

"A  girl  or  two.  They  don't  count.  Girl 
friends  never  did  count  with  me.  I  never 
spoke  to  a  man  except  to  tell  him  to  mind  his 
own  business,"  she  added  fiercely,  "  if  that  is 
what  you  mean." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that." 

"  I  worried  through  the  time,  thinking  of 
Dick.  I  used  to  sit  in  this  chair  for  hours  and 
hours,  with  my  eyes  half  shut,  seeing  him.  I'd 
a  letter  or  two  from  him.  He  writes  beautiful 
letters,  as  you  know." 

The  "as  you  know"  pierced  deep.  If  the 
desire  to  kill  had  passed  from  the  woman, 
the  desire  to  wound  remained. 

"  He  came  back  last  April  after  the  war 
was  over,"  said  Dorothy,  wishing  to  bring  her 
torment  to  an  end. 

"On  the  fifteenth,"  said  Crystal  moodily. 
"  He  came  in,  kissed  me,  and  sat  down  in 
your  chair.  You're  not  going  to  faint,  are 
you  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Dorothy. 

She  rememl)ered  Gasgoyne's  allusion  to 
pitch.  Now,  in  some  indescribable  way,  the 
pitch  seemed  to  have  touched  her.  She  also 
had  become  part  of  this  soiled,  unfragrant, 
battered  room.  Dick  had  sat  where  she  was 
sitting,  had  looked  at  the  clock  which  had 
stopped  for  ever,  and  had  wished,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  died  outside  Plevna.  Again  she 
heard  his  voice,  when  she  asked    the   natural 
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question,  "  Weren't  you  glad  to  get  baek 
his  odd  glance  aside,  his  half-nervous  reply, 
"  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  know ,  I  was  not  coming 
back,  like  some  of  the  other  fellows,  to  a  cheery 
home.'* 

To  a  cheery  home  ?  He  had  come  back  to 
this,  crawled  back  to  this,  because  nothing  else 
was  possible  to  a  man  with  a  spark  of  gratitude 
or  decent  feeling.  She  had  fed  him  when  he 
was  starving,  had  nursed  him,  had  loved  him 
devotedl}^ 

"  We  began  ag-in,  but  it  wasn't  quite  the 
same.  And  we  had  rows,  awful  rows  ;  I  sup- 
pose I  knew  somehow  that  you  was  coming  in 
sight.     In  May  you  arrived." 

"  And  then " 

There  was  a  pause.  To  Dorothy  everything 
hung  upon  the  answer  Lo  this  question.  Had 
Gasgo^'ne  cast  off  this  faithful  creature  with 
brutality,  indifference,  or  with  flimsy  excuses? 
From  her  knowledge  of  him,  she  answered 
"  No "  to  these  charges.  At  an}'  rate,  Gasgoyne 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  road. 

"  He  never  spoke  of  you  to  me,"  continued 
the  girl  defiantly,  "  but  I  guessed  that  MibS 
Right  had  turned  up,  and  it  made  me  mad. 
While  he  was  away  I'd  studied  to  improve 
myself.  I  worked  hard ;  yes,  I  did.  I  daresay 
you've  noticed  that  I  speak  like  you  do  now, 
but  when  he  came  back  he  never  noticed  the 
change.  Perhaps  I  was  fool  enough  to  Isope 
that  he    might    marry    me    some   day.      Bah ! 
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I'll  be  maudlin  in  a  minute.  Anyway,  we  had 
another  row— the  last.  I  let  myself  go,  I  tell 
you,  and  he  never  said  a  word,  not  one.  lie 
sat  where  yoi're  sitting,  staring  at  that  clock, 
just  as  you're  staring  at  it  now,  and  when 
I'd  said  my  say,  he  got  up,  and  went  away. 
Mind  you,  I  told  him  to  clear  out  and  never 
come  back.     He  never  did." 

"  But,  surely " 

"  He  wrote  a  letter,  offering  to  settle  some 
money.  It  wasn't  a  bad  letter;  but  I  tore  it 
up  into  tiny  pieces  and  sent  it  back.  Then  I 
read  the  bit  in  the  paper  about  his  marriage  to 
you.  That  knocked  me  out.  Then  I  caught 
cold  and  lost  my  voice,  and  came  jolly  near  to 
losing  my  billet  at  the  Levity.  All  this  time 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  where  you  lived.  I 
went  to  a  big  house  in  Portman  Square,  and 
the  flunkeys  slammed  the  door  in  my  face. 
Dick  had  changed  his  address.  But  I  hung 
about  the  offices  of  his  paper,  and  one  after- 
noon followed  him  back  to  your  house.  After- 
wards I  watched  him  with  you,  more  than 
once.  To-day,  when  you  two  were  spooning 
in  the  park,  I  was  behind  the  bushes." 

Dorothy  groaned.  Was  nothing  to  be  spared 
her  ?  Was  she  also  condemned  to  drink  the 
lees  of  another's  cup,  to  share  every  pang,  to 
feel  her  heart  stealing  out  in  pity  from  the  man 
she  loved  to  the  woman  from  whom  she  shrank, 
to  feel  also,  with  what  futile  resentment,  with 
what    shamefaced    humiliation,  that   she  was 
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vehemence  to  wrench  herself  free  from  con- 
tamination, to  shut  eyes  and  ears  to  a  misery 
she  could  not  mitigate,  to  rise  and  go,  and 
never  to  come  back. 

"  You'll  forgive  him,  eh  ?" 

The  harsh  voice  acted  as  a  sort  of  tonic  ;  its 
rasping  astringent  quality  seemed  to  tighten 
resolution. 

"  1  have  not  had  time  to  think  of  myself  or 
of  him,"  replied  Doro'-hy  hesitatingly. 

"You will  forgive  him,"  said  the  woman,  and 
the  jealousy  in  her  voice,  the  yearning,  moved 
Dorothy  profoundly.  "  Some  wouldn't,  I  know. 
He's  no  great  catch  for  such  as  you,  is  Dick  ; 
but  you  lov-e  him,  don't  you  ?" 

They  had  risen,  and  were  looking  each  into 
the  other's  eyes.  Dorothy's  cheeks  flushed 
scarlet.  That  everything  she  held  most  sacred 
should  be  dragged  in  the  mud,  trampled  in 
the  ,, utter,  soiled  permanently,  and  that  she 
should  stand  unresisting,  unable  even  to  pro- 
test, this  palsied  mind  and  body.  She  made 
no  reply. 

"You  love  him,"  continued  the  other,  "  and 
you'll  marry  him,  and  be  the  mother  of  his 
children " 

"  In  the  name  of  pity "  entreated  Dorothy. 
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The  coarse  fibre  of  the  actress  failed  to 
ir.lerprct  these  subtle  vibrations. 

"  What  are  you  making  such  a  fuss  about  ? 
You're  not  a  schoolgirl.  How  old  are  3'ou, 
anyway  ?  " 

"  Twenty-one,"  said  Dorothy,  after  a  pause. 

"Twenty-one?  Oh,  I  sec.  Well,  I'm  a 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  Now,  look  here,  I 
was  always  one  of  the  outspoken  ones.  I 
wanted  to  kill  you,  spoil  your  good  looks,  at 
any  rate — not  that  you're  a  patch  on  me  for 
them  ;  but  somehow  you've  had  the  best  of 
me.  In  your  quiet  way  you've  come  out  on 
ti:)p.  Well,  good-bye.  Get  married !  I  shan't 
forbid  the  banns." 

"  Whar, — are — you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"Me?"  She  laughed  derisively.  "What 
price  this  little  lot,  eh  ?  Who's  bidding?  Old 
Nick." 

"  Don't ! " 

"  Why  not  ?    What  is  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Everything." 

"  Bah  !  Talk's  cheap.  What  would  you  give 
to  save  my  soul,  my  sjuI  " — she  laughed 
drearily — "which,  like  that  old  clock" — she 
indicated  contemptuously  the  timepiece — "  has 
ticked  away  its  best  days  ?  Come — how 
much?" 

She  leaned  forward,  almost  touching  Dorothy's 
smooth  pale  cheeks,  her  eyes  smouldering 
with  derision  and  interrogation.  Dorothy 
said  nothing.     What  could  she  say  ?     Yet  she 
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faced  the  question,  tried  to  answer  it.  Suppose 
a  great  sacrifice  were  demanded. 

"Mow  much?"  mocked  the  other.  "All 
your  wedding  presents  ?  " 

"Willingly." 

"  That  would  be  nothing.  Your  friends 
would  give  you  more.     What  else  ?  " 

She  saw  that  Dorothy  was  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem.  At  once  lier  sense  of  the 
dramatic  gripped  her.  She  laid  her  hand  upon 
Dorothy's  arm,  and  in  a  harsh,  penetrating 
voice  evoked  horrors. 

"  If,  to-night,  I  went  down  to  the  river, 
and  stood  on  Westminster  Bridge,  with 
nothing  between  me  and  the  water  e.xcept 
you " 

"  Yes." 

"  Would  you  put  off  your  marriage  to  save 
me?" 

"  No." 

"  I  thought  not." 

"One  moment.  If  I  could  think  of  a  way. 
Oh,  there  must  be  a  way !  But  it's  not  your 
threat  of  doing  this  dreadful  thing  which  is 
driving  me — no  !  If  you  jump  into  the  river 
to-night,  I  shall  marry  Dick.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  Not  yet." 

Dorothy  considered,  with  her  eyes  upon  the 
pale,  passion-twisted  face  in  front  of  her. 
Ought  she  to  consult  Dick  ?  Then  she  said 
hesitatingly : 
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"  Dick  and  I  must  pay  for  the  injury  done  to 
you.     I'll  speak  to  hinv" 

Crystal  laughed  bitterly. 

"This  has  got  to  be  settled  here  and  now. 
If  I  go  back  to  my  work  and  keep  straight, 
will  you  put  off  your  marriage  for  one  little 


year 


?     Yes — or  no." 


Again  Dorothy  hesitated.  Although  she 
was  twenty-one,  she  wts  in  some  ways 
singularly  young  and  inexperienced.  A  year 
did  not  seem  to  her  a  very  long  time.  A 
year,  moreover,  would  adjust  her  shattered 
sensibilities,  heal  her  wourds.  To  marry 
Dick  immediately  seemed  impossible. 

"What  is  one  little  year  to  you?"  whispered 
Crystal. 

Dorothy  seized  her  arm. 

"  Will  you  live  straight?" 

"  Yes — I  swear  I  will." 

"  Then  I'll  do  what  you  ask.  You  hurt  me 
just  now,  more  than  you  will  ever  know,  when 
you  spoke  of  my  future  happiness.  That 
happiness  was  very  near  a  few  hours  ago ; 
now  it  seems  far  away." 

"  You'll  be  happy  enough  soon." 

"  Not  at  your  expense,  not  with  the  feeling, 
with— with  the  knowledge" — she  fixed  her  eyes 
steadily    upon    the     other's — "  that    you    are 
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"To  hell.  Out  with  it!  Mow  squeamish 
you  swells  are!  Well,  you're  not  a  bad 
sort,  and  you  mean  what  you  say  now ;  but 
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to-morrow "      Slic    laughed    drearily,    not 

finishing  her  sentent:e. 

"  I  shall  feel  just  the  same  to-morrow." 

"  I  shan't,  thank  the  Lord  !  " 

Dorothy  shuddered.  Crystal,  pale  and  hag- 
gard, seemed  to  have  collapsed.  She  lay  back 
in  her  chair,  but  her  eyes  narrowed  to  a  mere 
feline  slit,  glanced  furtively  at  the  girl  Dick 
wanted  to  marry.  A  minute  at  least  must  have 
passed  before  Dorothy,  leaning  forward,  said 
quietly  : 

"  I  know  how  you  feel  ;  I  can  put  myself  in 
your  place.  You  might  live  without  Dick  ;  you 
have  lived  without  Dick  ;  but  you  can't  live 
knowing  that  he  belongs  to  me." 

Crystal  nodded. 

"  You've    hit    it.      I've    seen    starving    kids 
flattening   their  noses   against   the   cook-shop 
vindows.     The  sight  of  other  folks'  blessings 
has  driven  many  a  woman  crazy." 

"  I'll  help  you  ;  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  make 
things  easier,  but  it  will  be  hard  for  both  of  us." 

"  You'll  chuck  him  at  the  last  moment  ?  " 

"  if  you  promise  to  do  what  I  ask." 

"  \  'on't  he  be  wild  !  And  for  a  year,  a  whole 
year,  ^'ou'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  him?  " 

"  If  you  insist " 

"  Why,  what  d'ye  take  me  for  ?  "  She  laughed 
coarsely.  "You  and  he  mustn't  meet;  and — 
you  mustn't  write." 

"  I'm  wi)ling  to  pledge  myself  to  that." 

Crystal  smiled.     Her  brain,  working  slowly, 
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began  to  grasp  the  two  sides  of  the  situation. 
Salvation  was  presented  as  a  mountain  between 
Dick  and  a  rival ;  damnation  destroyed  not  only 
herself,  but  this  obstacle  also. 

"  Done  !"  she  said,  with  a  harsh  laugh.  "  I'll 
hang  on  a  bit  longer.  Only  I'd  like  to  see  his 
face  when  you  tell  him.  He's  accustomed  to 
having  his  own  way,  is  Dii  k." 

She  saw  the  shadows  in  Dorothy's  eyes  and 
misinterpreted  their  meaning. 

"  You'll  weaken,  maybe  ?"  she  suggested. 

"No." 

"  Ho\v  am  I  to  be  sure  of  that  ?    And  if  you 

do   weaken,    if    you   do " .     She    began    to 

tremble,  and  then,  controlling  herself,  added 
fiercely,  "  Suppose  you've  been  playing  with 
me  ?  Eh  ?  You're  a  woman,  a  girl,  and  he's  a 
strong  man.     You'll  be  putty  in  his  hands." 

To  her  astonishment,  she  saw  Dorothy's  eyes 
wandering  round  the  room,  evidently  in  search 
of  something. 

"  Whnt  do  you  want  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  Paper,  pen,  and  ink." 

"Oh!" 

She  crossed  the  room,  opened  a  battered 
bureau,  and  took  from  it  writing  materials. 

"  Going  to  write  to  him,  are  you  ?" 

"  No." 

Consumed  with  curiosity,  the  elder  girl 
watched  the  younger.  Dorothy  chose  a  plain 
sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  upon  it. 
These  she  read  aloud  : 
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"The  marriage  -  :  anged  between  Mr.  Richard 
G.isgoyne  and  Dorothy,  daughter  cf  the  late 
Cieorge  Fairfax,  F.R.C.S.,  etc.,  has  been  in- 
definitely postponed." 

Dorothy  placed  this  and  one  of  her  cards  in 
an  envelope,  which  she  directed  to  the  editor 
of  a  morning  paper. 

"  You  can  post  it  yourself,"  she  said  quietly. 

They  parted  without  more  words.  Crystal, 
indeed,  stood  agape  with  surprise  ;  but  when 
the  front  door  had  slammed,  her  frowning 
brow  relaxed.  She  went  to  her  bedroom, 
and  examined  herself  in  a  looking-glass ;  then 
she  glanced  with  longing  at  her  bed,  feeling,  as 
she  looked,  dead-beat.  The  temptation  to  lie 
down,  to  rest  aching  limbs  and  head,  assailed 
her.  But  if  she  failed  to  appear  at  the  theatre, 
she  would  certainly  lose  her  engagement,  hang- 
ing already  by  a  thread. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated;  then,  with  : 
defiant  smile  upon  her  face,  she  began  to  repair, 
with  paint  and  powder,  the  ravages  of  misery 
and  madness.  A  few  hours  later,  after  the 
performance  at  the  Levity,  the  stage-manager 
said  to  her : 

"You're  in  your  old  form,  I'm  glad  to  see. 
Struck  a  bit  of  all-right,  I  daresay." 

"  I  nearly  did,"  replied  Crystal ;  "  but  if  you 
want  the  truth,  the  bit  of  all-right  struck  me 
in-Aead." 
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AiTF.R  leaving  Vauxl;all  Brid_^o  Road  Dorothy 
did  not  rtturn  at  once  to  the  Doll's  House. 
She  wished  to  prepare  for  tne  coming  inter- 
view with  Gasgoyne,  to  fortify  herself  with 
tlie  tonic  of  movement  and  fresh  air,  to  shake 
oir,  if  it  were  possible,  the  stifling,  clinging 
atmosphere  of  those  shabby,  soiled  rooms  into 
which  she  had  walked  a  girl,  out  of  which  she 
came  a  woman.  For  the  moment  all  human 
haUtations  were,  so  to  speak,  begrimed  with 
soot  and  smoke.  The  large  spaces  of  Hyde 
Park  allured  her  because  they  reminded  her  of 
the  clean  country  ;  she  eyed  the  foot-passengers 
almost  with  hostility,  as  if  they  were  tres- 
passers. She  wished  passionately  that  she 
could  be  really  alone  in  a  vast  prairie,  breath- 
ing untainted  air,  seeing  nothing  but  earth 
and  sk}-. 

Presently  she  found  an  empty  bench  and  sat 
down.  In  the  mid-distance  sparkled  the  Ser- 
pentine ;  far  away  lo  her  left  she  could  see  the 
sharp  irregular  outline  of  the  roofs  of  the  big 
houses  in   Park  Lane;  hard   by,  to  her  right, 
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was  the  Powder  Magazine.  She  hr.d  passcc'  .t 
hundreds  of  times,  had  phiyed  as  a  child  within 
a  few  yards  of  it,  but  till  now  its  tremendous 
signiHcance  had  escaped  her  notice.  She  sur- 
veyed its  squat  ugliness  with  dilating  eyes. 
I  hat  it  should  be  placed  here,  in  the  heart  of  a 
pleasaunce  designed  only  for  man's  recreation 
and  entcM-tainment,  seemed  to  her  inevitable. 
What  better  spot  could  be  found?  As  an 
object-lesson,  however,  its  utility  was  impaired, 
because  it  never  bUw  u[).  A  violent  explosion 
occurring  unexpectedly  at  least  once  a  year 
would  be  so  natural  and  appropriate. 

Such  thoughts  llitted  through  Dorothy's 
mnid  like  bats  dimly  discerned  in  the  twilight. 
She  realised  that  in  her  an  explosion  had  taken 
])lace,  and  she  was  unable  as  yet  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  her  injuries.  With 
a  curious  sense  of  detachment,  she  began  to 
thmk  of  its  ettect  upon  Gasgoyne.  She  had 
suffered  laceration  in  silence;  Gasgoyne  would 
cry  out.  Already  she  could  hear  a  soul-piercing 
protest.  If  she  couid  spare  him,  if  she  could 
tem})cr  the  terrible  suddenness  of  it  all,  the 
Hidecent  violence,  how  gladly  she  would  do 
so,  even  if  her  own  pain  were  doubled  in 
intei;  ity. 

Perhaps,  at  this  moment,  anticipating  the 
suffenng  of  another,  the  maternal  instinct 
burst  from  a  merely  dormant  bud  into  full 
flower.  She  felt  that  she  had  become  years 
older  than  her  lover,  that  her  love  for  him  had 
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changed  its  aspect.  The  ex[)losion,  indeed,  had 
shattered — temporarily,  at  any  rate — Irt  youth. 
It  is  not  exaggeration  to  add  that  she  felt  a 
greater  pity  for  Cr}  stal  and  for  Gasgoyne  than 
for  herself  Men,  stricken  to  death  upon  the 
battlefield,  have  been  known  to  minister  to 
others  but  lightly  wounded,  oblivious  of  their 
own  mortal  injuries.  In  this  sense  of  paruA 
paralysis,  Dorothy  considered  what  she  should 
say  to  Gasgoyne. 

When  she  rose  to  retuin  to  her  h'^mc  and  the 
lover  now  awaiting  Ikt  tiiere,  it  was  nearly 
eight  o'clock.  '11'  world  was  going  out  1.0 
dine.  The  hansoms  Hashed  by,  revealing 
hiughing  faces,  wide  expanses  of  shirt,  shimmer- 
ing satins,  and  Hlmy  laces.  Donjthy  stared  at 
the  revrllers  \n  wonder.  For  the  tirst  lime 
she  felt  herself  to  be  an  outsider,  beyond  the 
pale  of  these  pleasure-seekers.  And  yet,  with- 
out doubt,  explosions  had  been  in  their  lives. 
Their  mirth,  for  the  most  part,  was  superficial, 
indicating  nothing  so  much  as  the  desire  to 
conceal  what  lay  beneath.  In  time,  possibly  in 
a  day  or  two,  she  wuuld  join  this  procession  as 
before,  seemingly  not  the  least  joyous  ot  the 
pilgrims,  and  make-believe  with  the  best  of 
them. 

Susan  Judkins  told  her  that  Mr.  Gasgoyne 
was  in  the  drawmg-room. 

"  You're  very  late,  Miss  Dorothy." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Dorothy. 

She  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  closed 
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tl.e  door.  Gasgoj-ne,  who  was  reading  the 
evening  paper  and  glancing  over  an  article  of 
his  own,  rose  to  greet  her  with  a  glad  excla- 
mation. She  let  him  kiss  her,  wondering  if  it 
were  for  the  last  time.  Then  he  said,  not 
crossl}',  but  wonderingl}',  "  How  very  Inte  3'ou 
are,  Doll,     Where  have  you  been?" 

She  answered  di^ectl}' : 

"  In  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road." 

Afterwards  she  felt  she  had  dealt  him  too 
sudden  a  blow.  Ht;  stared  at  her  intently,  and 
repeated  her  phrase  : 

"  In  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road?" 

"  Yes  ;  Crystal  Wride  saw  the  announcement 
of  our  marriage  ;  she  came  here.  I  took  her 
back  in  a  cab  ;  she  told  me  everj'thing :  you 
understand — cvcrythiiiq." 

His  brain  leapt  to  a  triumph   -^t  conclusion. 

"  You  have  forgiven  me,  my  ou'eeL  Dorothy  ; 
you  let  me  kiss  you." 

"  I  have  forgiven  you,"  she  said  dully. 

"  That  you  and  she  should  have  met,"  he 
muttered  miserably.     "  Why  did  she  come  ?  " 

"  The  poor  unhappv  creature  wanted  to  hurt 
me." 

"But  she  didn't?" 

"  Not  in  the  sei.se  you  mean." 

"  Thank  God  !  Doll,  she  helped  me  when  I 
was  starving ;  she  nursed  me ;  but  I  didn't 
abandon  her.    She  drove  me  from  her." 

"  I  know.  Dick,  I  have  made  a  sort  of 
bargain  with  her." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  must  tell  you." 

She  told  the  story  from  beginning  to  end 
with  simple  dignity.  Gasgoyne,  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  listened  attentively,  not 
interrupting  by  word  or  gesture.  So  he  had 
listened  to  the  other,  in  absolute  silence  ;  and 
at  the  end  he  had  got  up  and  had  gone,  without 
a  word.  Dorotliy  remembered  this.  With 
him,  she  reflected,  silence  indicated  fear,  not 
lack  of  speech.  lie  might  say  nothing  now, 
because  ol  the  danger  of  saying  too  mu^h 
When  she  had  finished,  he  did  get  up,  and  she 
thought  from  his  face  and  manner  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  lier.  Instead,  he  said,  with 
seeming  irrelevance  : 

"  I  have  just  been  asked  to  lead  an  expedition 
in  J  Central  Africa.  I  refused,  of  course."  He 
stared  at  her  tentatively.  She  was  too  tired 
and  muddled  to  understand  him.  Then,  with 
an  entire  change  of  manner,  speaking  quickly 
and  vehementl}^,  he  continued :  "  Doll,  you 
have  let  Crystal  get  the  better  of  you.  1  know 
her  power ;  none  better.  You  are  about  as  fit 
to  deal  with  her  as  a  dove  is  with  a  cat.  She 
is  very  clever  and  an  amazing  actress.  Let  us 
admit  that  I  deserve  punishment.  But  loving 
you,  knowing  that  you  love  me,  I  protest 
against  your  punishment." 

lie   closed  his  lips  sharply,   as   if  he   were 

*"".aid  to  say  more.     Dorothy  up.derstood  that 
auch  more  could  have  been  said.     It  was  like 
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Dick,  she  reflected,  to  refuse  to  justify  himself 
at  the  expense  of  the  woman  who  had  given  to 
him  so  much.  After  a  significant  pause, 
Dorothy  murmured : 

"All  the  same,  she — she  loved  you." 

"  Love !  What  a  word  to  use.  Oh,  the 
ingenuity  of  this  woman  ;  she  knows  that  my 

tongue  is  tied,  and  to  yen "     He  broke  ofT 

suddenl}' ;  when  he  continued  his  voice  was 
stead}'  again.  "  I  don't  excuse  myself,  and  if 
you  choose  to  take  tiie  line  which  some  girls 
not  fit  to  black  your  boots  would  take,  if  you 
break  from  me  because  of  what  I  have  been  and 
dune,  I  do  not  bhime  3-ou  ;  but  3'ou're  too  good 
and  wise  and  kind." 

"  Dick,  dear  Dick,  I  must  make  the  attempt. 
If  I  fail  utterly,  then,  then " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  then  the  ban  will  be  lifted.  And 
in  the  meantime,  we  are  to  wait,  to  wait.  Let 
me  tell  you  th  it  she'll  keep  us  waiting." 

"Dick,  if  you  could  look  into  my  heart." 

"  I  can,  I  do,"  he  -ej-lied.  "  It  is  because  of 
that  I  feel  so  helpless.  You  have  tied  3^ourself 
into  knots  which  I  know  that  I  can't  undo,  and 
that  you  won't." 

"Time  may  undo  them." 

"  Time  ?  "  He  regarded  her  keenly.  "  Time, 
you  sa}'  ?  Ah,  I  see.  Good  and  v.'ise  as  you 
are,  Doll,  you  have  the  instinct  of  your  sex  to 
sit  on  the  fence  whilst  others  fight  for  the 
possession  of  you.  Hear  me  cut !  Time,  eh  ? 
To  a  man  there  is  no  time  save  the  present. 
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This  is  our  hour,  but  you  don't  know  it 
prefer  to  live  in  some  shadowy  future." 

"Dick!" 

"  If  I'm  brutal,  forgive  me,  but  it's  you  I'm 
thinking  of — you.  I  shall  be  busy  enough  in 
Africa " 

"  Then  you  are  going  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  going,  unless  you  say — Stay." 
Then  he  added  explosively,  "You  think  time 
will  put  things  right,  bring  us  together,  to  be 
happy  for  ever  and  ever.  Doll,  Time  is  not  so 
kind  as  that.  A  year  hence — who  knows  ? 
We  shall  have  changed.  That  is  inevitable.  If 
we  come  together,  it  will  not  be  the  same  thing." 

"Why  not"?" 

"  The  experience  of  all  the  world  is  against 
it.  From  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour  you  are 
parting  us." 

"  I  have  promised." 

"You  promised  to  marry  me  next  Tuesday 
week.  Look  here,  Doll ;  let  me  deal  with 
Crystal."      His  voice  grew  persuasive. 

"  Let  me  deal  with  her,"  he  repeated. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  would  be  too  cruel." 

"  Lay  the  facts  before  your  friend,  Lady 
Curragh.      Come,  let  her  arbitrate." 

"Dick,  how  can  I  leave  a  poinc  of  conscience 
to  another?" 

Gasgoyne  sighed.  He  saw  clearly;  and  her 
vision  was  so  blurred. 

"  All  right,"  he  said  tenderly.  "  You  are  free." 

"  Free  r " 
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"  I  mean,  you  dear  angel,  that  you  will  do  as 
you  please,  live  where  you  please,  assoeiate 
with  wliom  you  please." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  1  ?  Oh,  i  shall  be  bound  to  you  always." 
Then,  seeing  her  lips  quiver,  her  eyes  wet,  lie 
made  his  last  appeal.  Without  warning,  he 
took  her  into  his  arms,  kissing  her  hair,  her 
cheeks,  her  lips,  with  a  passion  more  eloquent 
and  overpowering  than  any  words.  At  the  end, 
he  .said  entreatingly — 

"  Doll,  am  I  to  go  or  stay  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Dick,  you  break  my  heart ;  but  you 
must  go." 

"  God  bless  you  ! "  he  said  ;  and  went. 

After  he  had  gone,  Solomon  tried  to  comfort 
her.  The  sympathy  in  his  eyes  was  unmis- 
takable; although  he  knew  that  his  mistress 
had  acted  with  indiscreet  haste.  But  dogs 
would  not  be  the  finest  comrades  in  affliction 
if,  like  bipeds,  they  tried  to  staunch  tears  with 
words.  When  Dorothy  cried,  Solomon  cud- 
dled up  close  to  her  ;  but  presently  he  jumped 
from  her  lap,  and  sat  up,  begging,  entreating 
her  to  stop,  because,  in  liis  opinion,  she  liad 
wept  enough.  He  whined  and  then  barked 
sharply.      Dorothy  looked  at  him. 

"You're  right,"  she  said.  "I'm  a  fool  to 
cry  my  eyes  out ;  but  oh,  Solomon,  I'm  so 
miserable." 
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ABYSMAL    DUFKRLNCES 

What  tragedy  has  not  its  humours  ?  When 
it  became  known  in  Portman  Square  that 
"poor  dear  Dorothy" — from  the  hour  she  left 
their  house,  the  lielminghams  invariably  spoke 
of  their  niece  with  these  qualifying  adjectives 
— was  not  going  to  marry  that  adventurer, 
Ricliard  Gasgoyne  (already  cii  route  for  Sierra 
Leone),  Sir  Augustus  proclaimed  the  inter- 
ference of  Providence,  and  declared  that  he,  for 
his  part,  was  willing  to  overlook  a  regrettable 
inciuent.  Lady  Helmingham  ordered  her 
carriage  and  drove  to  Oakley  Street. 

"  Why  has  this  absurd  marriage  been  broken 
off?" 

"  It  has  been — postponed,"  faltered  Dorothy. 

"  Whv,  why?  I  insist,  your  uncle  insists, 
upon  knowing  the  truth.  People  are  saying 
that  you  have  been  jilted." 

"As  if  I  cared." 

Aunt  Charlotte  groaned. 

"  You  ought  to  care  ;  it  is  disgraceful  not  to 
care.  And  we,  all  of  us,  are  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position.  Everybody  is  chattering,  and  I 
have  to— tib.      Last   night,  the  dear   Duke   of 
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Anglia Oh  !  you  are  the  most  exasperating 

young  person." 

"I  must  be,"  said  Dorothy  meekly;  then 
vehemently,  she  entreated  :  "  Please,  please 
don't  ask  any  more  questions."  At  her  distress 
the  good  aunt  melted. 

"  Very  well.  Only  3-ou  must  come  Iiome 
with  me,  my  dear  child.  You  are  as  white  as 
a  sheet.  We'll  go  down  into  the  country  next 
week,  and  our  fine  air — and,  perhaps,  some 
cod-li\er  oil — and  a  liiile  cheerful  companion- 
ship  " 

"  You  have  always  been  too  kind " 


"  These  things  will  happen,"  purred  Aunt 
Charlotte.  "  Why,  when  I  was  about  3'our  age, 
I  had  an  affair,"  the  worth}-  dame  sighed  faintly, 
"  with  a  charming  young  fellow  whom  I  posi- 
tively adored.  He  was  in  a  line  regiment,  and 
in  his  uniform,  I  can  assure  you,  that  he  looked — 
well,  I  have  a  daguerreotype,  which  I  may  show 
3'ou  some  day.  He  jilted  me — the  wretch  !  And 
I  cried  my  e^xs  out.  But  everything  turned  out 
for  the  best.  Within  a  year  I  met  your  dear 
uncle.  Shall  I  tell  Susan  Judkins  to  pack  your 
boxes  ?" 

"  Aunt  Charlotte,  you  mustn't  think  me  un- 
grateful, but  I  must  stay  here.  I  must — I 
must." 

"You  mustn't,  my  dear,  you  really  mustn't. 
Come,  be  reasonable." 

"That's  it.  If  only  I  were  not  reasonable,  if 
1  could  feel  and  behave  as  Amy  behaves." 
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The  fond  mother  blinked,  unable  to  believe 
her  ears. 

"  You  don't  accuse  Amy  of  being  unreason- 
able, Dorothy?" 

"  She  is  a  perfect  dear,"  said  Dorothy,  hastily, 
"  but  the  object  of  her  life  seems  to  be  the  study 
of  your  wishes,  not  her  own." 

"  And  what  more  natural  ?  " 

"  To  me  if.  seems  >  unnatural.  She  is  twenty 
years  old,  and  apparently  quite  healthy,  but 
tlie  exercise  she  likes  best  is  a  two  hours' drive 
every  afternoon  with  you." 

"  Good  gracious  !  You  arc  certainly  a  most 
strange  young  woman." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Charlotte,  I  am  sure  I  must  be, 
if  you  say  so,  but  don't  you  see  that  because 
I  am  such  a  stranger  to  you,  it  is  better  we 
should  live  apart?" 

"  The  scandalous  things  that  will  be  said " 

"As  to  that— pouf-f-f!" 

"My  dear,  you  should  not  say  'Pouf-f-f  to 


me. 


I  say  it  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  not  to  you." 
In  the  end  Lady  Melmingl  m  retired  de- 
feated. Then  Sir  Augustus  wrote  a  letter 
in  the  spirit  in  which  he  ventured  to  hope 
it  would  be  read  by  his  dead  sister's  child. 
Dorothy  cried  over  it  and  laughed  over  it,  but 
she  declined  to  go  down  into  East  Anglia. 

Lady  Curragh  attempted  to  move  this  well- 
meaning  but  reckless  young  person  from  Oakley 
Street.      As    Moira   Dunsany   she    had    been 
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Dorothy's  first  and  almost  only  great  friend. 
After  the  death  of  George  Fairfax,  the  girls  siiW 
but  little  of  each  other.  Then  Moira  married 
Lord  Curragh,  and  immediately  captured  a 
position  in  London  society,  which  gradually 
became,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  Gibraltar.  T\ver:t3^ 
years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  married 
woman  began  to  assert  herself  The  odious 
expression  "professional  beauty"  was  coined 
in  those  prehistoric  times.  The  great  American 
invasion  had  begun.  The  boli'  st  of  the  bu!d 
among  the  young  wives  drove  in  hansoms, 
lunched  and  dined  in  restaurants,  smoked 
cigarettes,  and  played  poker.  Tiie  old  guard, 
headed  by  the  early  Victorian  duchessvs, 
predicted  tlie  end  of  all  things,  a  iicbaclc; 
everybody  else  was  enormously  amused. 

Moira  Curragh  had  v^'it,  high  health,  and  an 
appetite  for  what  she  called  the  good  things  of 
life.  Her  Gibraltar,  a  snug  house  in  Curzon 
Street,  was  held  to  be  impregnable  against  the 
assaults  of  bores  of  whatever  calibre.  Very 
big  guns  indeed  opened  fire  upon  this  small 
fortress;  there  were  mining  and  counter- 
mining, frontal  attacks  and  sorties,  much 
sniping,  and  more  than  one  case  of  treason 
within  the  garrison,  but,  in  the  end,  the  siege 
was  raised. 

To  Moira  Curragh  Dorothy  told  her  story. 
Being  an  Irishwoman  and  an  optimist,  Moira 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  things  would  come 
right.     Gasgoyne    would    return   from    Africa 
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covered  with  glory ;  Cr^'stal  Wride,  touched 
hy  Dorothy'?  sclf-s;icrifi(e,  would  become  a 
reformed  character  and  marry,  perhaps,  a 
well-to-do  tradesman  ;  Dorothy's  own  wedding 
would  transmute  all  the  tears  that  had  been 
shed  into  diamcmds  and  rubies.  Into  this  jam 
were  popped  a  few  grains  of  powder. 

"Of  course,  you've  behaved  like  a  saint,  but 
I  feel  most  awfully  sorry  for  your  Dick." 

"  You  think  I  ought " 

"Let  us  leave  the  ouglits  to  the  tabbies. 
Personally,  I  should  have  kept  out  of  Pimlico." 

"  Pimlico  came  to  Chelsea.  In  my  place,  you 
would  have  done  what  I  did." 

"  I  daresay.  I  generally  do  the  wrong  thing, 
although  I  say  the  right  word.  I  say  to  you, 
'Come  to  Homburg.'  If  you  stop  here  when 
everybody  is  out  of  town  you'll  get  horribly 
blue,  and  you'll  forget  how  to  laugh.  By  the 
time  Romeo  comes  back,  you'll  be  a  fright."' 

"I  shall  stay  here." 

Not  long  after  this,  Lady  Curragh  saw 
Crystal  Wride  playing  at  the  Levity.  Next  day 
she  said  to  Dorothy  : 

"I've  seen  that  girl;  she  has  great  talent; 
she's  not  likely  to  marry  a  greengrocer.  How 
did  Solomon  recei\e  her  ?  " 

"  He  tried  to  bite  her,  poor  creature.*' 

"Solomon  is  wiser  than  any  of  us.  This 
woman  m.eant  to  scratch  your  face,  and  I  wish 
she  had.  But  you  chose  to  wear  your  heart 
upon  your  sleeve,  and  she  was  clever  enough 
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to  put  her  beak  and  claws  into  that,  instead. 
Have  you  heard  from  Romeo  ?  " 

"No." 

"You've  written,  of  course?" 

"No.  You  see,  1  pronus(jd  her  that  f^r  a 
year  1  would  have  no  communicalion  with 
iiim." 

"  Doll,  what  a  heavenly  fool  you  are  ! " 

"  If  you  think  that  I'm  proud  of  myse'  yuu 
are  even  a  bigger  fool  than  I  am." 

Shortly  after  this  Lady  Curragh  went  to 
Homburg. 

.  •  •  •  • 

During  the  dog  days,  Solouion,  naturally 
enough,  became  rather  cross.  He  hated  Oakley 
Street  and  protested  hourly  ngamst  the  heat 
and  confinement  of  town  lift .  Dorothy  paid 
several  visits  to  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  but 
Solomon  refused  to  accompany  her.  So  she 
went  alone.  At  first,  Crystal  absun  d  a  slightly 
sullen,  defiant  manner  ;  Dorothy  knew  that  she 
had  something  to  say,  and  not  the  ghost  of  a 
notion  how  to  say  it.  Nevertheless,  between 
the  two  girls  stretched  an  attenuated  thread 
of  sympathy.  And,  presently.  Crystal  spoke. 
The  stage-manager — omniscient,  of  course — had 
hinted  at  preferment.  , 

"  He    says    I'm    too    good   for    the    Levity.' 
Crystal  imparted  this  information  with  an  air 
of  conscious  pride. 

"  He'll  gel  me  a  billet  at  one  of  the  big 
theatres.     With    half  a   chance    I'll   show   '  m 
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You  make  no 


what  I  can  f!'\  I  mean  bii^iness,  straip;ht 
business,  on  and  ofT  the  static,  I  can  sing,  .uul 
(lance,  and  act.  Kate  \'augiian  can't  do  more, 
can  she?" 

"  Yt)u  are  very  ambitious. " 

"  I'll  get  to  the  top,   if  I  cai. 
en  ir  about  that.' 

Dorothy  divined  the  t:uth.  Crystal  had  a 
will  made  of  Tiple  brass.  She  might  climb 
high.  If  she  became  a  star,  would  Dick  be 
dazzled?  This  question  bhone  in  Crystal's 
eyes,  rang  in  her  voice.  Because  of  Dick  she 
meant  "straight  business."  There  was  a  pathos 
about  her  determination  which  brought  tears 
to  Dorothy's  heart.  By  this  time  she  had 
guessed  that  Cry.'~:al  was  very  clever,  although 
she  displayed  a  subtlety,  a  finesse,  in  her  inter- 
course with  L'Orothy,  which  Dorothy  did  not 
l)erceive  or  appreciate  till  afterwards.  To  g;ve 
an  instance  Crystal  spoke  often  of  her  voice 
as  true  enough  and  irong  enoiigh  to  attract 
the  groundling: ,  but  quite  untrained.  Dorothy 
paid  .01  number  of  lessons,  of  which  Crystal 
took  every  dvantage.  Dorothy  retlected  that 
-she  was  domg  penance.  She  was  aware  that 
Crystal  had  angled  for  a  cheque;  and  she  wrote 
it — you  must  understand— not  ir.  surrender  to 
cupidity  and  acuteness,  but  in  obedience  to 
an  ever-increasing  desire  to  atone  for  what 
Gasgoyne  had  done  and  left  undone.  She 
admitted  candidly  that  Crystal  was  entitles  to 
great  cre(':t  (being  the  woman  she  wa=),  inas- 
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much  as  she  had  n-fuscd  Dick's  mono}'.  For 
Crystal  loved  money  as  a  cat  loves  sardines. 
I)(jrothy  took  lier  out  to  dine,  and  discovered 
that  she  was  greedy,  and  not  a'.hamed  of  it. 
Upon  the.  other  hand,  she  exercised  self-denial 
at  home,  because,  as  she  pointed  out,  if  there 
were  "ups"  in  the  "  profesh,"  no  member  of 
it  could  wisely  ignore  the  "downs."  She 
exhibited  genius  in  the  making,  and  remaking, 
of  the  stage  costumes,  which  she  was  expected 
to  buy  out  of  her  small  salary.  Dorothy,  after 
an  inspection  of  the  mahogany  wardrobe,  wrote 
another  cheque.  She  wrote  also  a  letter  to 
Moira  Curragh  which  explains  motives  in  ner 
own  words  : 

"I  am  seeing  a  great  deal  01  C.VV.,  who 
interests  mc  enormously,  although  I  know  that 
she  delights  in  rubbing  my  fur  the  wrong  way. 
Siie  is  intensely  ambitious,  and  firmly  believe? 
that  she  lacks  nothing  except  'luck'  to  eclipse 
Kate  Vaughan,  who  is  her  ideal.  Also,  she  has 
really  an  elementary  mo  -al  sense.  She  might 
advance  quickly,  if  she  sere  willing  to  do^as 
the 'others' do.  Of  these  'others'  I  hear  too 
much,  for  what  they  do  and  whom  they  do  are 
a  favourite  subject  of  conversation.  One  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  woman  of  that 
class,  not  so  much  immoral  as  unmoral,  is 
certain  to  achieve  a  sort  of  success,  and  even 
a  position  if  she  makes  the  most  of  her  oppor- 
tunities. C.'s  temptations  are  simply  frighiful. 
And  she  resists  them  valiantly.    This,  somehow, 
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appeals  to  mc— and  she  knows  it!  I  have  j^iven 
licr  money,  but  she  is  not  i^aatt'ful ;  or,  perhaps, 
I  should  rather  say,  that  her  ingratitude,  to  fiuote 
some  wit  whose  name  I  have  iorgottcn,  is 
'  a  lively  sense  of  further  favours  to  come.' 
I'ut  somewhere,  hidden  away,  is  a  heart.  Of 
that  I  have  n(^t  a  shadow  of  doubt.  1  have  had 
a  ^limj)sc  (A  it  more  than  onte. 

'  Often  she  hurls  Dirk's  name  at  my  head. 
I  trv  to  du(  k,  Init  si.';  hits  me  every  time,  and 
smiles  trium|)hantly.  Yesterday  she  asked  me 
point-blank  if  I  had  written  to  him,  and  this 
after  my  promise  to  her!  I  said,  '  No,'  with  a 
feeble  show  of  dii;nity;  and  she  laughed  in 
my  face.  I  am  sure  she  thinks  that  he  and  I 
are  in  constant  conimunicati(jn.  To  my  great 
relief  she  has  secured  a  place  in  a  country 
company.  When  she  returns  to  town  she  will 
be  given  a  small  part  at  one  of  the  big  theatres  ; 
this  is  spoken  of  with  gasping  solemnity  as 
the  second  rung  on  Fame's  ladder.  I  am 
leaving  town  also,  and  mean  to  bury  myself 
with  Susan  and  Solomon  in  the  New  Forest." 

Dorothy,  indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
had  become  possessed  of  an  overpowering 
desire  to  be  alone.  Under  other  skies,  she 
might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  adjust,  to  arrange 
and  classify,  her  disordered  emotions  and 
sensibilities.  Lady  Curragh  replied  to  the 
letter  we  have  just  presented  by  entreating  her 
friend  to  join  her  in  Ireland,  whither  she  had 
gone  after  the  cure  at  Homburg. 
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hrlZl  Ir  '^'  ^'^  "^  ^°"^^^''''  ^"d  you  can 

wor  d''   Dor''''  '"'  "^"^^  ''•^^'■"^  -'   '"  the 
^vorId.      Doll,   you    are    blue,   and    you'll    be 

Vuxhall  Bndge   Road.     I   can't   help    feeling 
ha    th.ngs  have  turned  out  for  the  best.    Dick 

h  stuffTh  rT  ^""'''^'^  '^y^  h-  -  ot 

the   s  ufif    that    all    successful    men   are   made 
of.^^  Do  come    here  I     We  are  such   a   cheery 

and  other' H  ^''^'"'^  '^''  ^'"^  '"-t^-'tion, 
andotheis.  Her  cousin,  Amy,  wrote  prettilv 
from  Last  Anglia,  where  the  partrid-J^s  had 
done  c^nte  too  spiend.dly  well.^o  dcarpa^a 
said.  A  propos,  that  rather  nice  Lord  Ipswich 
as  com.ng  to  shoot.  And  Dorothy  ought 
rcay  to  see  the  herbaceous  border.  And  fhe 
Maltese   cat   had   had    kittens,  such   darlings  t 

^ca.  ''"'""^"  ''''^''  "i^^  "^w  baby  at  th^ 
vicarage     And  mother  sent  fondest  loye         "" 

ep.stle    for  the  moment  she  envied  Amy  and 
wished    that   she  could  think  everything  and 

she^'told'h"  "','/'  "'"••"     ^'^^"'  -  -'t-n' 
she    told   herself  positively    that    she    wouM 

sooner  spend  a  mo.th  with  Crystal,  even  in 

Vaux  all  Bridge  Road,  than  a  week  with  Amy 

shortcomings,     was     strong,     alert      vital      ^ 
woman.     The   c-her   was    o^ly   a   cate  p  Har 
crawling    rom  one  blade  of  gr'ass  toZlZ'. 
Opon    the  eve  of  departure  from  town  she 
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learned  a  piece  of  news  of  importance. 
During  the  past  six  weeks  she  had  been 
curiously  sensible  that  Crystal  was  a  creature 
of  tempestuous  moods  :  alternately  optimist  and 
pessimist,  but  always  extreme:  either  trium- 
phantly gay  or  despairingly  miserable.  That 
there  was  a  physiological  cause  fur  this, 
Dorothy  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
know  or  even  to  surmise.  She  had  assigned 
these  humours  to  a  certain  inhf  rent  strain  of 
wildness  bordering,  in  moments  of  stress,  upon 
actual  insanity.  Now  the  true  cause  was 
revealed  ■>  ith  appalling  suddenness. 

Dorothy  never  visited  Crystal  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  is  a  short  cut  to  the  conclusion 
that  each  knew  the  half  of  the  other,  for 
the  afternoon  girl  may  be— and  generally  is— 
an  entirely  different  person  from  the  early 
morninn  trirl.  Ui)on  this  particular  occasion, 
Dorothy  was  obliged  to  call  upon  Crystal  at 
nine—an  hour  when  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road 
presents  its  most  slovenly  and  out-of-elbows 
appearance.  The  landlady  herself  answered 
Dorothy's  ring  at  the  bell,  and  said  tartly  that 
her  lodger  was  not  up  yet.  A  question  or  two 
revealed  the  fact  that  Crystal  had  eaten  no 
h)reakfast,  and  was  feeling  "  very  low." 

"  Do    you    know    what     causes     this     de- 
pression ?  " 

"  No,  1  don't,"  replied  the  landlady. 

"  I  shall  go  up,"  said  Dorothy. 

The     woman      eyed     her     with     wrinkled 
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irritability.  Then  in  a  softer  voice  she 
muttered  :  "  I  wouldn't  if  I  was  you.  Miss." 

Dorothy  went  upstairs. 

Crystal,  half-clothed,  was  lyin*?  upon  the 
bed,  white  and  listless,  but  the  sight  of  her 
spick-and-span  visitor  roused  her.  She  sat  up, 
trembling. 

"  Why  have  j-ou  come  spying  here "? " 
"  Spying  ?  " 

"The  door  was  open  ;  I  heard  you  asl'    hi, 
woman  what  was  the  matter." 

"  If  anything  is  the  matter,  won't  you  let  me 
help  you  ?" 

"You?" 

She  began  to  laugh. 

"Stop  that!"  said  Dorothy,  with  something 
of  her  father's  authority  ;  then,  emboldened  by 
the   effect   of  her  words,   she   added   sharolv 
'•  What  IS  the  matter  ?    Tell  me  at  once."     '  "  ' 

At  these  peremptory  words  Crystal  opened 
her  eyes,  and  her  lips  parted,  while  a  wave  of 
colour  rushed  into  her  pale  cheeks.  Then  she 
smiled  slowly,  with  a  subtle  expression,  com- 
pounded—so it  seemed  to  Dorothy— of  triumph 
derision,  and  distress.  ' 

"All  right.  Only  you  must  swear  that  you 
won't  tell  Dick.     Swear  !  " 

"  I  swear." 

"  Bend  down  your  head.     I'll  whisper  it." 

"  Oh!"  said  Dorothy  faintly,  v/nen  the  other 
had  whispered  half  a  dozen  words.  She 
shrank  back  from  the  bed,  the  colour  ebbins" 
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her    cheeks    also,    her    eyes 


and  flowuig 
dihiting. 

^'Thought  you'd  squeal,"  said  Crystal  con- 
temptuously.    "  Now  you  can  go." 

Doiorny  sat  down  struggling  with  her 
feelings.  Civil  war  was  raging  in  both  head 
and  heart.  Crystal  watched  her  through  half- 
closed  lids,  the  same  smile  upon  her  lips.  Pre- 
sently Dorothy  controlled  herself  sufticiently 
to  say,  "  You  knew  of  this  when  you  first  came 
to  me." 
"  Yes." 

"  That  is  why  you  wanted  to,  to " 

"  To  kill  myself  and  it— yes." 
"  And  you  never  told  Dick  ?  " 
"  1  didn't  know  till  after  he'd  left  me." 
An    interminable,   unendurable   silence   fol- 
lowed.    Finally  pity  drove  everything  else  out 
of  Dorothy's  heart.     With  her  imagination  she 
was  able  to  supply  details— the  shock  of  sur- 
prise, the   horror,  Lne   anguish,  the   madness. 
She  tried  to  see  herself  in  a  like  position,  she 
tried  to  picture  (and  failed)  her  cousin  Amy, 
Moira  Curragh,  other  girls   of  her  ovvn  age, 
who  had  been  delicately  and  tenderly   mrtured 
from  the  hour  each  was  born.     Why,  between 
human    beings    should   such  an  abysmal    gulf 
have  been  fixed?    Across    an  ocean  of   innu- 
merable differences  of  convention,  association, 
environment,  Dorothy  gazed  upon  the  w^oman 
who  was  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  Dick's 
child. 
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Hours  seemed  to  have  passed,  when  she 
stammered  out,  "You  must  let  Dick  kiiow." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Crystal.  "  I'm  not  quite  uch 
a  fool  as  that.  You  seem  to  know  a  fat  lot 
about  men." 

The  sneer  hardly  touched  '  Mrothy,  although 
the  fact  penetrated.  She  told  herself  'hat  1  -r 
knowledge  of  men  was  indeed  thui.  nnd  yet, 
surely  Dick  would  wish  (0  be  told,  would  claim' 
the  right  to  succour,  would  play  :  is  part  (if  it 
were  necessary  to  play  a  na:  ),  would  Ao  his 
duty.  Something  of  this,  feebly  express.  1, 
escaped  her, 

"You  don't  think  hc'a  com^  back  t  >  me,  do 
you?  Not  he.  I'd  be  ashamed  of  him  if'  he 
did.  But  when  he  does  come  back,  I  shall  be 
all  right  again  and  playing  leading  parts." 

Her  pride  rang  out  unmistakably— tlie  pride 
of  the  actress.  Then,  in  an  entirely  different 
tone,  she  continued  :  "  Now  you  see  why  I've 
screwed  every  ha'penny  out  of  you  I  could  get, 
why  I  made  you  promise  not  to  write  to  him— ^ 
and  I  knew  you  were  the  sort  to  keep  the 
promise.  If  he'd  married  you,  I  would  have 
killed  myself  But  he's  free,  and  wnen  he 
comes  back  to  find  me  where  I  ought  to  be, 

why  then But  I  won't  rub  it  in.     What  a 

beast  you  must  think  me.  For  you're  a  good 
sort.  When  I'm  not  hating  you,  I  love  you. 
If  you  were  anybody  else  I'd  worship  you,  but 
I've  had  to  fight  for  my  own  hand.  Now  you'd 
better  get  out  of  this.     We  sha'n't  meet  again. 
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You're  a  sight  too  good  for  Dick  or  any  other 
man  I've  known.  And  you've  saved  two  lives  ; 
the  kid's  lay  be  worth  little,  but  mine— who 
knows?" 

Her  voice  had  rung  changes  on  all  the 
emotions.  Pride,  scorn,  pathos,  misery,  and  at 
the  end,  with  the  last  two  words— triumph. 
Dorothy  wondered  whether  the  speaker  was 
weaving  ropes  out  of  sand.  If  she  became  the 
greatest  actress  of  her  generation,  if  her  child 
were  a  cherub  of  loveliness,  would  Gasgoync 
change? 
^:  "Are  you  going?" 

^  "  Not  till  you  tell  me  your  plans." 

-  "My  plans?  I  shall  stick  to  my  job  as  long 

as  I  can.  I've  money  put  by,  thanks  to  you. 
I  m  strong  and  hopeful.  It's  only  when  I'm 
overtired  at  rehearsals  that  I  get  blue.  To-day 
I  was  miserable.  I  lay  here,  feeling  horrid,  and 
thinking  that  I'd  lose  my  billet,  lose  my  looks, 
lose  everything.     See?" 

"  I  see.  But  yov^'re  better  already." 
"  I'm  quite  myself.  I  shall  eat  a  bit  of  break- 
fast. I  have  treated  you  vilely,  but  even  that 
can't  take  away  my  appetite.  Hit  me,  if  you 
like.  I  won't  hit  back.  Only,  for  God's  sake, 
say  something — anything." 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  say  'Good-bye' " 

"  Vou  make  me  feel  a  worm."     She  writhed 
in  the  bed,  unable  to  bear  the  forgiveness  and 
pity  in  Dorcihy's  eyes. 
"  Before  I  go,  tell  me  when  you  expect " 
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"Oh,  about  the  middle  of  January.     Why?" 
"  I    shall   come    to   you,    if   you    will    have 
me?" 
"You?" 

"  Yes,  you  must  have  somebody.  I  should 
like  to  come." 

"To  see  me  sufTer?— No,  no,  I  don't  mean 
that,  iMiss  Fairfax.  That  is  the  nastiest  thing  I 
ever  said.  I  take  it  back.  Come  to  me,  will 
you?  Well,  look  here.  I  don't  want  to  see 
you  again.  I  shall  see  your  face,  as  I  see 
it  now,  as  long  as  I  live;  it'll  haunt  me;  yes,  it 
will.  But  I  hold  you  to  your  bargain.  For 
one  year,  as  long  as  I  keep  straight,  you  won't 
marry  Dick,  and  you  won't  write  to  him  or  see 
him?" 

"That  is  understood,"  said  Dorothy  coldly. 
She  turned  to  leave  the  room,  glad  to  think 
that  she  would  never  enter  it  again  ;  and  yet,  in 
some  stran^  '■  way,  sorry  for  its  inmate,  who 
lived  not  in  it  at  all,  but  in  some  enchanted 
palace  of  her  imagination,  built  of  nothing  more 
substantial  than  a  fond  woman's  hopes, 

"  Yes,  you'll  stick  to  that,  I  know." 

She  spoke  admiringly,  but  giudgingly,  pos- 
sibly contrasting  her  own  code  of  honour  with 
Dorothy's. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Dorothy  gently.  She  came 
back  to  the  bed,  and  held  out  her  hand.  "  Re- 
member, Crystal,  if  you  should  want  me,  I'll 
come." 

"  Why  should  I  want  you  ?" 
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"  1  daresay  you  will  get  along  capitally  with- 
out me.     Indeed,  I'm  bure  you  will." 

"  That's  not  true.  At  this  moment  you're 
sorrier  for  me  than  ever,  and  why?"  She 
asked  the  question  fiercely.  "  I  shall  go  to  a 
place  I  know  of  in  France.  They  think  nothing 
of  these  little  mistakes  over  there.  I  tell  you 
I'm  all  right— all  right.  And  I've  plenty  of 
pluck,  too.     Do  you  take  me  for  a  funker  ?" 

In  her  large  eyes  Dorothy  saw  fear,  but  she 
answered  hopefully : 

-'  You  have  splendid  health.  Why  should 
you  be  afraid  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  afraid.  I  can  hold  my  own  with 
any  woman,  and  I  shall,  too." 

"  Of  course." 

"  There's  no  '  of  course '  about  it.  Some  girls 
would  be  terrified,  miserable,  broken-hearted. 
I'm  not  that  kind,  even  if  1  did  play  the  baby 
this  morning." 

The  tears  stood  in  Doroth3''s  eyes,  but  she 
held  them  back.  In  silence  she  stretched  out 
her  hand.  To  her  amazement,  the  strange 
creature  in  the  bed  seized  it,  kissed  it,  held  it 
to  her  bosom,  and  then  flung  it  away  with 
a  laugh. 

"  If  I  hadn't  kissed  it,  I  should  have  bitten 
it,"  she  declared.  "  I  do  hate  you  worse  than 
ever,  because  you  make  me  feel  such  a  beast." 

For  answer  Dorothy  bent  down. 

"You  don't  hate  me,"  she  whispered,  "and 
you're  not  a  beast.     I  admire  you,  because   I 
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know  how  you  feel  exactly.  You  can't  deceive 
me,  Crystal,  but  it  is  plucky  indeed  of  you  to 
try.  And  whatever  happens,  1  am  your  friend. 
I  go  now  only  because  you  send  me  away. 
When  you  want  me,  I  shall  come  back. 
Perhaps  you  will  write ;  let  me  know  how  you 
get  on  in  the  new  company.  I  shalt  write  to 
you.  Crystal,  you  have  taught  me  more  than 
I  (  v-er  knew  before." 

With  that  she  kissed  her. 

"  It  isn't  much  wonder  Dick  left  me  for  you," 
Crystal   sobbed.     "Well,  you've   downed   me 
1  swore  you  shouldn't,  but  you  have." 
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CHAPTER  V 

YOU    HEAVENLY   FOOL  ! 

Dorothy  let  the  Doll's  House  for  a  year, 
and  spent  the  next  few  months  in  Hampshire. 
Solomon  and  Susan  Judkins  kept  her  corn- 
pan}',  not  to  mention  certain  famous  authors 
and  composers,  both  French  and  English. 
Afterwards,  Dorothy  spoke  of  this  three 
months  as  a  rest  cure.  Perhaps  she  was 
affected  by  the  sylvan  atmosphere.  The  soft, 
languorous  air,  the  placid  trees,  the  silence — 
these  cast  a  spell  upon  a  tired,  perplexed 
brain.  "  Poppy  and  mandragora  "  grew  in  this 
New  Forest,  which  is  so  very  old.  And  here 
autumn  possesses  a  peculiar  charm.  All  things 
seem  to  be  enveloped  in  a  golden  haze.  The 
year  grows  old  beautifully,  without  heart- 
breaking evidence  of  pain  and  decay.  It  does 
not  die ;  it  falls  asleep.  Even  Solomon,  that 
epitome  of  superabundant  energy,  was  content 
to  lie  by  his  mistress's  side,  blinking  in  the 
mellow  sunsliine,  content  to  let  the  serene 
hours  glide  past. 

Each  day,  however,  this  tranquil   existence 
suffered     an     intermittence     of     disturbance. 
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Letters  came  to  Dorothy.  It  is  significant 
that  Solunion  barked  at  the  postman,  and 
upon  one  never- to-be -forgoltet'  jccasion 
pinched    his   leg. 

One  letter  carried  an  outlandish  stamp, 
and  was  addressed,  "Solomon,  care  of  Miss 
Fairfax." 

Dorothy  knew  that  Gasgoyne  had  written  it. 

"Shall  1  burn  it,  Solomon?" 

Solomon  protested  against  this.  Me  detested 
letters,  but  there  were  exceptions.  He  would 
be  very  glad  to  hear  what  his  friend  Dick 
Gasgoyne  had  to  say. 

"  Bat,  Solomon,  you  know  that  I  ought  not 
to  read  this." 

Solomon  sat  up,  put  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  winked  his  eye.  lie  was  not  a  good  person 
according  to  llelmingham  authority. 

"  Oh,  Solomon,  how  can  you  ?  " 

The  tyke  winked  again.  He  knew,  none 
better,  the  value  of  judicious  silence. 

"  Solomon,  I  must  read  this  letter  to  you. 
Oh,  how  wicked  we  all  are ! " 

"Wouf-f-f!"  said  Solomon,  in  profound 
disgust.  Then,  as  Dorothy,  violently  blushing, 
broke  the  seal,  he  scampered  round  her, 
barking  joyously.  Having  done  this,  he 
sat  up  again,  with  his  head  attentively 
inclined,  and  a  diabolical  grin  upon  his 
naughty  face. 

"  Dear  Solomon  "  (Gasgoyne  wrote),  "  I  have 
heard    from    Lady    Curragh,    so   I   send    you 
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through  her  this  line  to  say  that  I'm  very 
(it.  Solomon,  I  know  you  know  that  I  have 
brcn  a  fool,  and  loyal  as  \^^\\  are  to  Dorothy,  I 
am  sure  in  your  heart  you  put  her  down  as 
not  nearly  so  wise  as  she  ousi^ht  to  be,  after 
havini^  lived  so  loni;  with  you." 

"Good  gracious!"  sa'd  Dorothy,  breaking 
ofT,  cmd  speaking  in  a  tone  of  acute  distress, 
"I  ought  not  to  gu  on.  I  thought  this  was 
just  a  message  to  you,  Solomon,  that  Dick 
would  tell  you  lv>w  he  was,  but  this " 

Solomon  growled.  If  ever  a  tyke  display  -I 
intense  irritability  he  did.  The  scorn  in  .  i.^ 
eye  was  terrible  to  behold.  He  held  that  it  is 
better  to  do  the  wrong  thing  the  right  way 
than  the  right  thing  the  wrong  way.  Having 
opened  the  letter,  having  read  half  of  it,  who 
but  a  woman  with  .m  absurd  conscience  woidd 
halt  and  stammer  and  blush  and  waste  valuable 
tim.e. 

"  Wouf-f-f!"  he  snorted. 

"Solomon,  you  are  a  devil." 

He  grinned  more  impudently  than  ever.  He 
knew  that  if  he  ran  out  of  sight  she  would  kiss 
the  letter.  Doroth}'  sighed  deeply,  struggled 
against  the  flood  of  temptation,  and  then  sank. 

"  Dear  old  Solomon  "  (Dick  continued),  "  you 
must  tell  Dorothy  that  a  promise  wrung  from 
another  at  the  point  of  the  sword  is  no  promise 
at  all.  I  simply  can't  stand  Doll's  silence  any 
longer.  You  must  persuade  her  to  write  to 
me,  so  that  I  shall  get  the  letter  the  first  thing 
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on  my  retur.       If  Dorothy  does  not  write,  I 
shall  believe  that  she  has  not  forgiven  me." 

"Oh,  oh!"  murmured  Dorothy,  breaking 
down.     "  How  cruel   of  him  to  say  that." 

Solomon  licked  her  hand  in  sympathy,  but 
his  eyes  sparkled.  Every  individual  hair  upon 
his  head  quivered  with  excitement.  Would 
Dorothy  write  ? 

For  two  days  after  this,  the  quiet  glades,  the 
silent  trees,  the  kindly  faces  of  the  foresters, 
seemed  to  mock  Dorothy.  But  she  did  not 
write  to  Gasgoyne.  Or,  rather,  she  did  write 
in  a  moment  of  black  despair,  and  then,  in 
reaction,  destroyed  the  letter.  How  often,  in 
the  3'ears  to  come,  she  speculated  upon  what 
would  have  happened  if  that  letter  had  been 
despatched ! 

Meantime,  she  had  heard  twice  from  Crystal, 
who  wrote  of  a  stroke  of  luck.  Her  salary  was 
raised  ;  the  manager  spoke  of  a  permanent 
engagement  in  town. 

Between  the  lines  of  this  Dorothy  read 
emotions  other  than  those  of  jubilation.  The 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  Crystal 
must  leave  the  company  and  sit  down  alone, 
without  occupation  or  distraction,  to  wait  for 
her  trouble.  This  thought  also  darkened 
Dorothy's  horizon,  and  cast  shadows  across 
the  pleasant  paths  down  which  she  strolled. 

But,  in  her  heart,  notwithstanding  what 
had  passed,  dwelt  faith  and  hope  in  the  future. 
Dick  would  soon  come  back.     Meantime  she 
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gave  herself  up  to  her  books  and  to  the  sweet 
rehixation  of  the  dream-Hfe  wherein  she  found 
happiness  and  repose. 

"  Dick  will  have  so  much  to  tell  us,"  she 
confided  to  Solomon,  "  we  must  have  some- 
thing to  tell  him." 

At  this  Solomon  looked  rather  solemn.  He 
knew  his  own  sex  ;  and  the  knowledge  worried 
him.  Dick  had  said  that  he  couldn't  stand 
silence.  And  Solomon  knew  Dick's  weakness, 
the  weakness  of  so  many  strong  men  who 
have  been  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  beautiful 
women.  If  Dick,  athirst  for  kind  words,  found 
them  upon  other  lips,  what  then?  Solomon 
growled  to  himself,  and  Dorothy,  hearing  him, 
supposed  he  was  suffering  from  bad  dreams. 
But  Solomon  was  wide-awake,  and,  for  the 
moment,  as  unhappy  a  tyke  as  could  be  found 
in  the  kingdom. 

On  Christmas  Day  a  telegram  came  from 
Crystal  at  Saint-Malo. 

"  I  am  desperately  ill ;  please  come  to  me." 

Doi-othy  started  alone  within  a  couple  of 
hours. 

She  crossed  to  Saint-Malo  from  Southampton 
in  a  storm.  All  night  long  the  vessel  struggled 
gallantly  against  wind  and  roaring  waves.  To 
sleep  in  such  an  inferno  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Dorothy  wedged  herself  mto  her  berth 
with  pillows,  and,  like  the  apostle,  waited  for 
the  day.  She  was  an  excellent  sailor,  and  the 
terrible  pitching  and  tossing  affected  her  spirit 
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only.  She  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
Crystal  was  battling  for  her  life,  even  as  the 
shi[)  battled  with  the  waves  and  wind.  Every 
groan  from  the  stout  oak  timbers  seemed  to 
come  from  Crystal ;  the  quivering  of  the  vessel 
under  the  shock  of  tons  of  water  falling  upon 
her  decks,  the  convulsive  spasm  with  which 
she  righted  herself  after  each  attack,  the  odd 
intermittences  of  silence  and  tranquillity  always 
so  impressive  when  a  tempest  is  raging — these 
things  made  her  shudder  with  apprehension. 
After  passing  the  Channel  Islands,  wind  and 
water  abated  their  violence.  Dorothy  went  on 
deck.  The  sk}-,  in  the  early  morning's  light, 
was  almost  black  and  amber.  The  land  was  of 
a  pale  green-grey,  as  if  the  storm  had  washed 
all  colour  out  of  the  Cote  ri'l-'meraude.  Then 
came  the  tedious  delay  in  docking,  the  passage 
through,  the  Custom  House,  and,  at  last,  release 
from  bondage. 

Nine  o'clock  was  striking  as  Doroth}-  drove 
to  the  address  that  had  been  witten  upon  the 
telegram.     A  rcligicitsc  opened  the  door. 

"  Is  she  better?"  faltered  Dorothy. 

"She  is  very  ill — dying,  I  think,"  said  the 
Sister.  Then  she  added  calmly,  as  if  pre- 
occupied with  thoughts  concerning  the  life 
be3-ond,  "All  the  same,  the  doctor  does  not 
despair." 

The  doctor,  a  prim,  precise,  spectacled  little 
man,  received  Dorothy  in  a  dismal,  conven- 
tional sitting-room.     A  gesture  of  the  white 
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ph;mp  hands  conveyed  the  assurance  that  all 
that  was  possible  had  been  done,  and  that  the 
issue  lay  with  Providence. 

"  She  is  unconscious,"  he  added. 

"And  the  child ^" 

The  doctor's  face  brightened.  The  child  was 
alive  and  a  really  splendid  little  fellow.  Un- 
happily, the  mother  from  the  first  had  taken  no 
interest  in  him. 

"Can  I  go  to  her?"  Dorothy  asked. 

The  little  man  led  the  way  upstairs  into  a 
not  uncomfortable  bedroom,  o\erlooking  the 
harbour,  now  filled  with  the  big  fishing  boats 
that  sail  in  February  to  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland. 

"I  can  do  nothing,"  whispered  the  doctor; 
"  but  1  will  return  presently.  Sister  Claire 
has  my  instructions." 

Dorothy  then  saw  the  sister,  half  effaced  by 
a  curtain,  sitting  by  the  window.  Her  lips 
were  moving  slightly,  repeating  some  office. 
Dorothy  entered  the  room  and  crossed  to  the 
bed.  Crystal  lay  upon  her  back  with  her 
eyes  closed,  apparently  fast  asleep.  A  faint 
smile  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  lips;  her  hair, 
twisted  into  a  great  braid,  showed  golden  tints 
against  the  dead  white  of  the  night-dress ; 
the  thick  curling  lashes  gleamed  upon  her 
cheek  ;  from  her  folded  hands  came  a  flash  of 
metal.     Dorothy  saw  that  she  wore  a  wedding 
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Her  first  feeling — or,  shall  we  say  the  first 
conscious  and  memorable  reflection? — was  one 
of  wonder  and  incredulity  that  Crystal  should 
be  dying!  Dorothy  could  see  her  dancing  at 
the  Levity,  the  symbol  of  life,  colour,  move- 
ment— and  now  sinking  to  rest  for  ever. 

And  with  her  would  perish  those  airy  sprites 
of  hope  and  fancy,  those  innumerable  ambitions 
to  rise,  to  outshine  other  stars,  to  play  her  part 
as  mime  with  such  art  that  he  who  had  never 
truly  loved  her  might  fall  at  her  feet— dazzled, 
conquered. 

Dorothy  knelt  down  beside  the  bed.  The 
pathos  of  what  had  been,  its  inevitablcness,  its 
irony,  its  effect  upon  her  own  life,  overpowered 
her.  Crystal  lay  upon  that  poor  bed,  the  type 
of  a  million  unfortunate  women  whose  sins 
may  be  forgiven  because  they  have  loved  much. 
Hy  the  grace  of  God  Dorothy  herself  had  been 
protected  from  such  a  fate.  But  she  knew,  in 
all  humility,  that,  stripped  of  a  tender  and 
inspiring  upbringing,  without  a  wise  father's 
love,  without  the  ministrations  of  faithful  ser- 
vants and  teachers,  lacking  the  example  of 
worthy  friends,  she  too  might  have  been  as 
Crystal  Wride.  And  her  tears  flowed  for  the 
innumerable  girls,  like  Crystal,  alone  and  adrift 
upon  wild  waters. 

Presently,  she  was  able  to  pray  for  the  repose 
of  this  passing  soul.  Prayer  brought  peace:  the 
conviction  that  it  was  well  with  the  sinner,  that 
suffering  had  purged  her,  that  a  greater  suffer- 
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ing  than  any  fleshly  anguish,  the  agony  of 
disappointment,  had  been  mercifully  witb.held. 
Then,  rising  from  her  knees,  she  gazed  upon 
the  face  from  which  she  had  shrunk  at  first  in 
loathing,  to  which  she  had  turned  in  pity,  the 
face  which  at  last  she  had  kissed.  W^hat 
strange  bond  had  linked  them  together? 
What  power  had  been  thus  triumphant  in 
destroying  seemingly  indestructible  barriers? 

At  this  moment  it  seemed  to  Dorothy  that 
what  true  knowledge  of  her  fellow-creatures 
might  be  hers,  she  owed  to  Crystal  Wride,  who 
had  torn  a  film  from  her  eyes.  The  laceration 
had  not  yet  healed  ;  she  saw  dimly  still,  but 
she  saw,  and  she  knew  that  if  Crystal  had  not 
come  into  her  life,  she  might  have  remained 
blind  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

As  she  gazed  at  that  still  white  face  the  eyes 
opened. 

"  I  have  come  to  you,"  said  Dorothy. 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  forehead,  now 
slightly  wrinkled  with  interrogation.  She  felt 
sure  that  Crystal  recognised  her,  but  her  white 
lips  remained  closef":.  At  that  moment  Dorothy 
heard  a  faint  cry — the  unmistakable  wail  of  a 
newly  born  infant.  The  cry  rose  in  a  piteous 
crescendo  and  died  away.  It  seemed  to  Doro- 
thy that  the  child  was  calling  the  mother  back 
from  the  other  world,  proclaiming  with  its 
puny  voice  the  incontestable  rights  of  the 
living  paramount  over  those  of  Death. 

Dorothy  said  eagerly : 
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"  Cr^'stal,  you  must  live;  do  3'ou  hear  me? 
Your  baby  wants  you." 

The  white  hps  trembled  and  moved.  Doro- 
thy caught  a  faint  whisper. 

"  It  is  not  dead,  then  ?" 

Before  she  answered  a  derisive  smile  flickered 
across  Crystal's  face  and  vanished.  Dorothy 
knew  then,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
child  had  quickened  no  love  in  the  mother's 
heart.  And  she  knew  also  that  Crystal,  with 
her  amazingly  acute  perceptions,  had  divined 
this. 

Meantime,  .Sister  Claire  had  risen  from  her 
chair,  and,  hearing  Crystal's  voice,  crossed  to 
the  bed  and  laid  her  finger  upon  her  patient's 
wrist.  Dorothy,  watching  her  placid,  pleasant 
face,  saw  a  dawning  of  hope  illuminating 
the  smooth,  colourless  skin.  She  nodded  to 
Dorothy,  and  with  a  polite  gesture  invited, 
rather  than  commanded,  her  to  leave  the 
room. 

Before  twenty-four  hours  more  had  passed 
the  doctor  spoke  guardedly  of  a  possible  re- 
co  ^  ery. 

"  She  was  sinking,  and  you  aroused  her.  It 
is — extraordinary,  but  I  have  seen  it  happen 
again  and  again  in  such  cases." 

Then,  with  Gallic  fluency  tempered  by  the 
constraint  of  a  bachelor  talking  to  a  young 
English  "  Mees,"  he  continued  : 

"  it  is  odd,  is  it  not  ?  but  Madame  takes 
no   interest   whatever   in   the   child,  and  such 
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a  child— superb.  I  have  made  arrangements 
with  an  excellent  creature  from  Dinan,  who 
arrives  to-morrtnv." 

"Thank  30U,"  said  Dorothy.  Then,  alur  a 
moment's  pause  and  with  a  faint  blush,  which  the 
Frt'iichman  quite  misinterpreted,  she  added  : 
"  The  father,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  in 
Africa,  would  wish  all  that  is  possible  to  be 
done." 

The  excellent  creature,  a-flutter  with  ribbons 
and  beaming  with  smiles,  duly  arrived,  and 
declared  instantly  that  the  baby  was  adorable. 
From  that  moment  the  fretful  cries  ceased. 
Dorothy  told  herself  that  from  the  baby's 
point  of  view  all  was  well  for  the  next  few 
months. 

Satisfied  that  Dick's  child  was  properly  cared 
for,  Dorothy  confined  her  ministrations  to  the 
mother,  whose  strength  returned  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  left  her. 

"  You  saved  my  life,"  said  Crystal. 

"That  is  really  nonsense." 

"  It's  the  truth.  You  looked  at  me  as  if  you 
thought  1  was  dying,  and  that  made  me  want 
to  live." 

"  I  looked  at  you  like  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  did.  I  don't  say  you  wcr'n't 
sorry,  mind  you,  but  you  must  have  been 
feeling  that  it  was  really  the  very  best  thing 
I_  could  do." 

"  I  was  praying  that  you  might  live,"  replied 
Dorothy  steadily. 
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During  the  first  days  of  recovery,  Dorothy, 
obeying  the  doctor's  instructions,  made  no 
mention  of  the  child. 

"  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  understand 
what  is  left  unsaid,"  he  explained  to  Dorothy, 
whom  from  the  first  he  treated  with  almost 
exaggerated  respect.  "This  little  one  was 
not  exactly  welcome,  luin'^  That  jumps  to 
the  eye.  And  Madame  is  an  artiste.  She 
told  me  so,  but — name  of  a  name  ! — I  knew 
that  when  I  saw  her.  The  type  is  unmis- 
takable. Well,  talk  to  her  of  her  art,  of  future 
trium])hs.  But  leave  the  little  one  in  the 
arms  of  the  uourrice,  where  he  is  absolutely 
at  home." 

I'^inally,  Crystal  herself  spoke  of  her  plans 
for  the  baby's  future. 

"  1  sliall  leave  him  in  France,"  she  declared, 
not  without  an  inflexion  of  defiance.  "  How 
can  I  possibly  take  him  back  to  England? 
I  have  a  good  engagement.  I  am  going  to 
play  a  very  minor  part,  but  I  understudy 
Miss  Gwendolen  Bostock,  and  she  has  some- 
thing wrong  with  her  throat.  My  great 
chance  is  coming.  Heard  anything  from 
Dick?" 

Dorothy  wondered  whether  she  betrayed 
any  confusion  as  she  answered  quietly : 
"  He  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  from  Cicrra 
Leone.  He  was  quite  well  and  in  iiigh 
spirits.  We  shall  hear  nothing  for  six 
months." 
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"  A   lot   may    happen    in   six    months,"   said 
Crystal. 

Ultimately  the  child  was  k-ft  in  his  foster- 
mother's  charge  But  it  was  Dorothy,  nni 
Crybcal,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Dinan,  and  satis- 
fied luTsrlf  that  the  small  farm  was  situated 
upon  a  bree/y  lulltop,  and  that  the  other 
children  scampering  about  were  models  ot 
healih  and  strength.  And  "ifter  Crystal  had 
returned  to  the  stage  Dorothy  spent  several 
weeks  at  Dinan,  sketchuig  and  botanising,  so 
she  said ;  but  the  good  people  at  the  farm 
might  have  accounted  otherwise  for  her  ex- 
penditure of  time. 

Susan  Judkins,  who  with  Solomon  had 
crossed  tlie  Channel,  protested  vehemently, 
being  of  the  opinion  that  her  young  mistress; 
had  behaved  indiscreetly,  and  also  foolishly. 

"  I've  nothing  against  your  going  to  see  the 
baby,  iMiss  Dorothy  ;  but  it's  this  hole-in-the- 
corner  way  of  doing  it  that  upsets  me.  Not 
a  word  to  her  ladyship  or  anybody  else,  and 
me  sworn  to  hold  my  tongue,  not  that  I  ever 
was  a  tattler.  Already  some  hateful  folk  is 
saying  it's  yours." 

"  Rubbish!"  said  Dorothy,  with  her  chin  in 
the  air.  But  in  a  softer  tune  she  explained  : 
"  You  know,  Susan,  I  am  thinking  of  Mr. 
Dick's  good  name.  If  I  uAd  my  own  people 
anything,  I  should  have  to  tell  them  eveiy- 
tiiing,  and  he  is  so  far  away,  unable  to  defend 
himself." 
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"  Let's  hope  he'll  be  baek  soon."  said  Susan 
grimly. 

An  incident  followed  that  more  than  justified 
Susan's  protest.  Dorothy  was  st()pping  cii 
poision  at  tin/  Hotel  Victoria  in  Dinan,  that 
f)Ieasant  inn  facing;  the  Place  Hertrand  du 
Guesclin.  One  day  a  party  arrived  from 
Dinard,  some  fashionable  folk  quite  indifferent 
to  the  glories  of  Gothic  architecture,  but 
with  appetites  inordinately  whetted  for  ;^ossip. 
Amongbt  them  was  a  certain  Mrs.  Pilkington- 
Browne,  who  had  known  Dorothy  slightly 
both  in  E.ist  Anglia  and  Portman  Square. 
This  lady  greeted  Dorothy  with  efiusion  at 
dcjciincr;  but  later,  when  Duroihy  happened 
to  be  talking  to  Miss  Pilkington-Browne,  a 
prim,  pretty  little  girl  of  sixteen,  the  mother 
beckoned  her  away,  and  later,  on  departure, 
took  leave  of  Dorothy  with  almost  insolent 
words  and  manner. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Miss  Fairfax,  now  that 
the  season  is  beginning  you  will  find  more 
Britons  than  Bretons  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Good-bye.  So  glad  to  have  had  this  glimpse 
of  you.  We  all  wondered  what  on  earth  had 
become  of  3'ou." 

Afterwards  Dorothy  knew  that  she  ought  to 
have  seized  this  opportunity.  Mrs.  Pilkington- 
Browne  was  not  particularly  ill-natured,  and, 
taken  into  confidence,  would  probably  have 
held  her  tongue,  and  perhaps,  if  necessary, 
championed  an  indiscreet  3'oung  woman  against 
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the  inevitable  tuuhcqucnccs  of  Ikt  indiscretion, 
lint  the  inruirnt  luii)pene(l  Muring  tho^e  dark 
and  dreadtul  days  when  she  was  hourly 
expeetiny;  news  uf  Dick,  and  when,  alas!  no 
new  s  eanie. 

iluwever,  she  h-ft  Dinnn,  and  made  a  piK 
giiinajie  to  Paimpol.  Pierre  Loli's  emhantin,!; 
story,  JW/iiiir  d'hUnuit-,  had  just  appeared, 
and  Dorothy  road  every  line  of  it  .lyain  and 
again  with  sensibilities  quickened  to  the  most 
intense  symijathy  and  pity.  Gaud  had  waited 
for  Vann,  as  she  was  waitin^,^  for  Dick— and 
Yann  had  not  come  back  ! 

Under  the  niy^Dterious  spell  of  the  country, 
she  attended  certain  Fardi^ns,  and  in  particular 
the  one  of  Our  Lady  of  (ioud  News,  to  which 
Hoik  the  mothers  and  maids  whose  sons  and 
lovers  are  far  away.  Dorothy  talked  to  many 
of  tlie  women,  many  of  whom  had  waited, 
as  Gaud  waited— had  watched  through  long 
autumn  days  for  a  distant  sail  upon  the  horizoii 
which  never  fluttered  into  sight. 

"  So  many  remain  over  there,"  sighed  one 
girl.  "  It  is  the  will  of  God,  mademoiselle  ; 
but,  oh  !  it  is  hard  on  us  women." 

Dorothy  wandered  into  many  of  the  ceme- 
teries, irresistibly  attracted  to  tln;i,e  rude 
wooden  crosses  with  the  roughly  carved 
inscription  :   "  Lost  at  Sea." 
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During  these  sad  weeks,  the  English  press 
was   unanimous    in    its   verdict   that    Richard 
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Gasgoyne  would  never  be  seen  again  in 
Fleet  Street.  Nor  was  this  a  matter  of 
mere  surmise.  Proofs  accumulated  bit  by 
bit.  One  or  two  natives  returned  to  Sierra 
Leone  to  tell  a  shocking  story  of  suffer- 
ing anr'  hardship.  Nevertheless,  Dorothy  told 
Susan  that  Dick  was  alive,  and  Susan,  let  it 
be  added,  partly  out  of  pity,  partly  from  faith 
in  youth  and  strength,  fortified  her  mistress's 
conviction. 

"Vr.  '^^ick  '11  take  a  lot  of  killing,"  she 
declared. 

Finally,  a  long  letter  arrived  from  Crystal, 
curicusl  compounded  of  triumph,  misery,  and 
self-justification.  Miss  Gwendolen  Bostock,  it 
appeared,  had  lost  her  voice  and  her  position 
as  leading  lady.  Crystal,  suddenly  called  upon 
to  perform  a  great  part,  had  played  it  with 
such  fire  and  cleverness  that  the  management 
had  secured  her  services  at  a  large  salary. 
Clippings  were  enclosed,  none  too  clean,  to 
be  returned— so  ran  an  underlined  postscrii)t 
—when  read.  The  rest  of  the  letter  must  be 
given  in  its  entirety. 

"  Dick  is  dead.  Fve  made  up  my  mind  to 
that.  It  nearly  killed  me,  but  I  went  on  acting 
all  the  same.  And  I  never  played  so  \vell  in 
my  life  either.  Everybody  said  so.  Some  of 
the  women  in  the  stalls,  whose  complexions 
won't  stand  that  sort  of  thing,  howled  over 
my  pathetic  bits." 

Dorothy  laid  aside  the  letter  for  a  moment. 
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Owen    Meredith's    lines    had   come    into    her 
head : 


Takini^  the  p.ist  to 


path. 


OS 


To  the  little  new  sont;  that  sh-:  s//ij;s. 

When  she  picked  up  the  letter,  it  was  with 
a  conviction  that,  to  Crystal  at  any  rate,  the 
death  of  Dick  was  a  lesser  thing  than  the 
triumph  of  making  fashionable  ladies  howl ! 

"And  now,"  continued  Crystal,  "I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  I've  made  arrangements  to 
place  the  baby  in  a  sort  of  Institution  for 
Little  Mistakes  near  Paris.  I  have  paid  a 
lump  sum  down,  and  the  child  will  get  a  good 
education,  and  later  I  shall  furnish  the  cash 
for  giving  him  a  proper  start.  But  he'll  never 
know  I'm  his  mother.  I'm  running  straight, 
and  it  pays.  I  mean  my  name  to  be  as  clean 
as  any  woman's  in  the  kingdom.  I  owe  you 
a  lot  for  what  you  did,  and  at  any  time  when 
you  want  stalls  for  any  show  in  which  I'm 
playing,  you  write  to  me.  .  .  ." 

There  was  more,  not  wortli  recording;  but 
near  the  lines  where  Dick's  name  occurred 
Dorothy  saw  two  tear-marks.  Because  of 
these  she  judged  the  writer  with  charity,  al- 
though the  abandonment  of  the  child  lillcd 
her  with  resentment  and  dismay.  That  Dick's 
son  should  be  brought  up,  as  Susan  put  it,  a 
foiidliiiq,  stirred  her  to  the  marrow. 

After  two  sleepless  nights  slie  told  her 
faithful  handmaiden  that  they  must  return  to 
Dinan. 
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"Whatever  are  you  going  to  do,  miss?" 
asked  Susan. 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  Dorothy  replied. 

At  Dinan,  the  excellent  creature,  no  longer 
a-flutter  with  ribbons  and  beaming  with  smiles, 
told  a  harrowing  tale.  Acting  under  Madame's 
orders,  she  had  taken  the  adorable  little  one 
to  Paris,  and  left  him  there— in  prison  {en 
cellule  !). 

Doroth}-,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  burning 
eyes,  listened  to  details  about  the  grim,  white- 
washed building,  the  austere  sisterhood,  the 
bare,  rigorously  scrubbed  wards,  the  tiny  cap- 
tives cast  up  by  an  implacable  sea,  left  name- 
less and  forlorn  to  live  under  an  iron  discipline. 

"  And,  look  you,"  sobbed  Dorothy's  inform- 
ant, "if  I  were  not  poor  as  a  sparrow,  if  1 
had  not  so  many  mouths  to  fill,  I  and  my 
good  Alcibiade  would  adopt  the  little  one. 
Mademoiselle,  he  is  a  masterpiece !  Never, 
never,  shall  I  see  such  a  baby  again,  so  strong, 
so  beautiful !  " 

The  kind  soul  dissolved  deplorably,  mur- 
muring an  apostrophe  to  her  patron  saint. 

Dorothy  tried  to  comfort  her,  kissed  her 
firm  red  cheeks,  and  exhibited  a  present — a 
rosary  of  beads  fashioned  out  of  wood  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  blessed  by  a  Prince 
of  the  Church  at  Sainte  Anne  d'Auray. 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  are  an  angel.  Why — 
why  did  not  the  good  God  see  to  it  that  you 
were  tlie  mother  of  the  little  one  ?  " 
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Dorothy  went  away  with  the  address  of  the 
Institution  for  Little  Mistakes  in  her  pocket. 
Susan  grumbled,  as  she  packed  up  that  night, 
becau.^,e  Dorothy  seemed  to  be  stricken  sud- 
denly dumb. 

You  will  guess  the  reason  of  this.  Her  mind 
was  made  up,  and  Susan's  protests,  no  more  to 
be  dammed  than  a  river  in  spate,  would  have 
been  so  exaspcratingly  futile.  They  travelled 
to  Paris  the  next  day. 

Upon  the  following  afternoon  Dorothy  ap- 
peared at  the  small  hotel  where  she  was  staying 
with  an  expression  not  to  be  interpreted  by 
Susan.  Resolution,  obstinacy,  and  triumph 
informed  the  young  lady's  face. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me,  miss  ?" 
"  Nothing  yet,  Susan." 

"  You've  been  to  see  the  child,  of  course.  Is 
he  well?" 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  bab3'  in  my  life," 
Dorothy  replied  solemnly. 

A  week  later  Susan's  curiosity  was  satisfied, 
and    her    sense    of   what    was    fitting    almost 
unrecognisably    crushed.       Dorothy    brought 
home  the  masterpiece  in  a  brand  new  peram- 
bulator ! 
*'  He's  mine  now,"  she  said  calmly. 
"  Heavens  preserve  us!"  exclaimed  Susan. 
•'  If  the  fittest  survive,"  said  Dorothy  with 
emphasis,  "  this  baby  ought  to  live  for  ever." 

Then,  very  concisely — for  she  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  thmking   before   she  spoke — the 
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facts  were  recited.  Dorothy  had  offered  to 
adopt  and  provide  for  the  child  upon  the  con- 
dition that  her  name  was  kept  secret  from 
Crystal.  The  Mother  Superior  herself  had 
suggested  this  as  not  only  the  ordinary  but 
the  essentially  right  thing  to  do. 

"  We  have  had  great  trouble,"  she  said,  with 
a  world-embracing  gesture.  "  Mothers  permit 
other  women  to  adopt  their  babies,  and  then 
later,  perhaps,  they  want  them  back  again. 
We  must  obtain  the  consent  of  Madame  Wride 
naturally,  but  we  shall  tell  her  that  a  lady 
wishing  to  adopt  a  child  has  selected  her  baby. 
Also,  you  must  satisfy  us  that  you  are  in  a 
position  to  take  care  of  the  little  one.  For  the 
rest,  such  arrangements  are  made  every  day. 
And  we  would  prefer  infinitely,  you  under- 
stand, that  Madame  Wride  should  not  know 
your  name.  Undoubtedly  she  will  infer  that 
it  is  a  Frenchwoman  and  not  a  compatriot  who 
wishes  to  adopt  the  child." 

Crystal's  consent  to  the  arrangement  came 
by  return  of  post.  One  may  guess,  perhaps, 
that  the  placing  of  Dick's  son  in  the  Institution 
of  Little  Mistakes  had  caused  the  actress 
qualms  of  conscience.  Now,  apparently,  he 
was  to  be  brought  up  as  a  gentleman  ;  for  the 
Mother  Superior,  ravished  (as  she  expressed 
herself)  by  D  )rothy's  face  and  French  accent, 
had  spoken  enthusiastically  of  the  little  one's 
amazing  good  fortune. 

Susan  listened  agape  with  consternation  to 
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was  quite   obvious 
in  Dick's  return, 
come      bacii,      Miss 


this,  and   much  more.     It 
that  Dorothy  still  believed 

"  But     if      he     don't 
Dorothy ?  " 

"Then  this  is  all  that  I  shall  have  left  of  the 
man  I  love." 

So  speakini^,  she  kissed  the  child. 

"You'll  write  to  her  ladyship?"  muttered 
Susan. 

"Not  yet." 

"  Well,  what's  done  is  done,"  said  Susan 
desperately.  "  But  to  stop  evil  tongues,  I'm 
willing  you  should  tell  'em  that  it  belongs 
to— me." 

"Oh,  Susan!" 

Dorothy  began  to  laugh  ;  the  baby  crowed 
joyously. 

"You  can  call  it  my  grandchild,"  Susan  said 
with  dignity.  "  These  Frenchies  can  think 
what  they  like  of  me." 

Accordingly,  not  even  to  Moira  Curragh  was 
mention  made  of  this  baby,  \\  iio  throve  apace 
from  the  beginning.  Never  was  seen  a  hand- 
somer boy.  He  had  come  into  the  world  by 
a  by-path ;  a  king's  son,  upon  the  king's  high- 
way, could  not  have  been  healthier  or  happier 
than  this  obscure  creature.  He  was  baptized 
George,  after  Dorothy's  father.  His  birth  was 
duly  recorded  at  Saint-Malo,  the  crude  fact 
hastily  written  down  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
written.  The  parson  who  baptized  him,  the 
doctor  who   registered   his   birth— both   busy, 
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overworked   men — forgot    his    existence   long 
b>.fore  he  was  short-coated. 

It  is  significant  that  from  the  first  the  baby 
adored  Dorothy.  In  her  arms,  he  lay  quiet; 
when  in  others,  he  liowled  lustily.  He  crowed 
always  at  sight  of  her,  and  reached  out  white 
diin[)led  fists. 

If  she  struggled  against  this  never-ending 
vvixjing,  this  subtle  enticement,  nobody  but 
herself  w;is  aware  of  that  struggle.  Dorothy 
began  to  ti'll  herself  that  baby  was  all  Dick, 
that  from  toj)  to  toe  he  was  his  father's 
son.  The  child  clawed  at  her  bosom  and  at 
her  ht-ai  t-strings.  With  divine  audacity  he 
demanded  love — love  unstinted  ;  and  the  in- 
ordinate demand  created  the  supjjly.  And 
Dorothy  was  no  niggard.  When  she  gave  love 
or  friendship  she  never  measured  it. 

"  I  love  you,"  she  wliispered  in  the  tiny  pink 
ear.     "  I  love  you  to  distraction." 

Solomon  gave  Susan  to  understand  that  W.^ 
nose  was  out  of  joint.  One  day  he  found  a 
filmy  veil  beside  an  empty  perambulator.  He 
tore  it  viciously  to  pieces  ! 

This  happened  three  months  later,  when 
spring  was  abroad  in  P)rittany.  No  word  had 
come  from  Dick.  Each  day,  as  the  postman 
swung  into  sight,  carrying  his  stout  leather 
bag,  Dorothy  would  feel  a  lump  in  her  throat, 
a  weakening  of  the  knees,  a  quiver  of  excite- 
ment. Then,  after  a  decent  interval,  Susan 
Judkins  would  appear,  with  a  careless,  "Any 
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news  this  morning,  Miss  Dr)rothy  ?"  Dorothy 
would  shake  her  head,  and  Susan  would  return 
to  her  work  with  a  tightening  of  her  thin  lips 
and  the  mournful  expression  of  the  confirmed 
pessimist. 

Three  more  months  passed  ;  then  a  bolt  fell. 
Richard  Gasgoyne  had  perished.  A  white  man 
staggered  into  Sierra  Leone  to  die.  Before  he 
died  he  described  an  attack  upon  the  expe- 
dition, the  massacre  of  his  companions,  and  his 
own  escape  and  subsequent  sutTcrings.  There 
were  a  few  lines  in  the  papers  :  short  obituary 
notices  of  a  young  man  of  brilliant  promise. 
A  famous  soldier  expressed  his  profound 
regret ;  the  greatest  editor  in  the  world  ob- 
served f.x  catlicdm  that  such  men  as  Gasgoyne 
were  scarce. 

Dorothy  collapsed  utterly.  God  had  been 
too  cruel !  Susan,  looking  very  sour,  scowled 
at  all  the  world,  especially  the  baby.  Why 
had  Gasgoyne  and  his  misbegotten  brat  spoiled 
her  young  mistress's  life  ?  She  asked  herself 
this  question  a  score  of  times,  and  then  put 
another — a  poser — to  Dorothy. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Miss 
Dorothy  ?  " 

Poor  Dorothy,  haggard  from  loss  of  sleep, 
perplexed,  miserable  in  mind  and  body, 
answered  irritably  : 

"Of  course  I  shall  bring  the  child  up  as 
my  own." 

To  this  Susan  replied  with  one  word  : 
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"  Lor' !  " 

The  faithful  creature  had  the  wit  and  kind- 
ness to  perceive  that,  in  Dorothy's  present 
mood,  expostulation,  however  discreetly  worded, 
would  be  the  further  laceration  of  surfaces 
already  cruelly  abraded.  So,  for  the  moment, 
she  held  her  ton<Tue.  Some  five  days  later 
Moira  Curragh  rushed  down  from  Paris.  Her 
astonishment  and  exasperation  when  she  heard 
the  truth  from  beginning  to  end  may  be 
imagined. 

"  Doll,  you  are  crazy.  Do  you  know  what 
the  world  will  say  ?" 

"  Why  should  1  care  what  the  world  says  ?" 

"  They  will  say  that  this  is  your  child  ;  that 
Dick  Gasgoyne — oh,  my  dear,  you  must  let  me 
take  you  in  hand.     I'm  so  glad  I  came.     If  I 

had   delayed "      She    broke    off   abruptly, 

surprised  by  the  expression  forming  itself 
upon  her  friend's  face — a  certain  rigid  deter- 
mination. 

"  The  world,  you  say,  Moira,  will  believe 
that  Dick's  son  is  mine?" 

"  Of  course " 

"  Then  I  accept  the  world's  verdict." 

"You  are  quite  cracked." 

"  Cracked  ?  Well,  in  a  sense  I  am  cracked. 
I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  were  Dick's  widow.  Oh, 
Moira,  don't  I  read  what  is  in  your  mind? 
You'd  take  me  back  to  Paris  with  you,  cheer 
me  up,  buy  me  clothes  and  find  me  a  good 
fellow  for  a  husband.      It  is  written  on  your 
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kind  face.  And  in  ivply,  I  ran  only  say,  '  No, 
thank  you.'  Yes  ;  I  am  cracked,"  she  laughed 
j^ently,  as  if  with  a  sense  of  the  irony  of  hfe, 
"and  some  of  the  lo\e  wiiieh  makes  life  wratli 
livinti;  to  women  has  leaked  out  '>f  mc,  but 
some  remains.  And  h.c  loves  me.  He  is  mine, 
))iinr." 

At  tliese  words,  so  quickly  spnken,  Mr.ira 
Curragh,  whom  her  enemies  stigmatised  as  a 
heartless  buttertly,  bent  her  head  and  Inirst 
into  tears.  Dorothy  did  the  comforting,  after 
all ;  and  her  eyes  \\(Te  quite  dry.  Later,  Lady 
Curragh  asked  an  imjjortant  question — 

"Wliat  will  you  tell  ^'our  poor  Aunt 
Charlotte?" 

"You  needn't  pity  her.  Hav'n't  you  b.eard 
the  news?  Amy  is  going  to  marry  Trddv 
Ipswich,  who  will  never  give  her  a  moments 
uneasiness." 

"It?" 

"Yes;  I  am  asked  to  be  bridesmaid.  The 
letter  arrived  only  tliis  morning." 

"He  was  devo'.ed  to  3-ou  once.  H(av  men 
chop  and  change " 

"Some  men  do,  and  many  women."  Slight 
lines  formed  themselves  about  her  moutli  and 
eyes.  She  was  wondering  whether  she  envied 
Amy,  and  all  the  girls  of  Amy's  pattern  who 
are  not  capable  of  love  or  hate  or  any  emotion 
whatever  other  than  a  tepid  self-satisfaction. 
In  quantity  and  quality,  Teddy  Ipswich's 
brains    might    compare    favourably,    perhaps, 
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with  a  hrti's,  but  Ik-  cm:.!  make  Amy  happy. 
iHiKath  his  tuuch  and  th.-  wor^N,  "  V\'ith  all 
my  worldly  <?()<)ds  I  llicc  endow,"  Amy  would 
J  urr  like  a  iilump,  white  cat. 

"Ynu    must    tell    }'>ur    people     something, 

Dorolhv." 
"  Moira,  how  undrr^t.mdini,^  of  you  to  know 

I  can't  tell  them  everything." 

"Yes,  yes.  And  the  p.)mi'ous  '/  told  you 
so;  /  wained  you,  my  dear  Uurotliy.'  Hut 
t-till,  something, " 

"Half  the  trutli— eh'^  I  can  write  that  I 
'^h;dl  never  marry,  that  I  have  adapted  a  child, 
that  I  propo-e  to  call  myself  '  Mrs.'  I  nuist 
expect  red-hot  letti  rs,  but  they  will  cool  cross- 
ing the  Channel.  It  is  so  comforting  to  remem- 
ber that  both  unv-le  and  aunt  arc  the  worst 
sailors  in  the  world." 

Lady  Cunagh  protested  elof;uently  for  nearly 
h:df  an  hour.  At  the  end,  she  said,  with  exas- 
peration : 

"  This  is  suttee.  I  wonder  you  are  not  in 
weeds." 

i:)orothy  was   in  white,  unrelieved   by   any 

colour. 

"  I  wear  white,  not  black,"  said  Dorothy. 
"  I  look  a  friglit  in  black." 

"  Oh  1 "  murmured  her  friend,  reflecting  that 
tlic  case  was  far  from  hopeless. 

"  Baby  detests  black." 

"  You  wear  white  on  his  account." 

"  Moira,  let   us  talk  of  him;  it  will  do  me 
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good.    He  is  sm  h  a  dirllng  ;  iUi-I  both  Solnnoii 
ami  poor  old  Susan  hale  him." 

Lady  Curnigh  had  a   huv  (,f  l.cr  own,  and 
was  quite  wHlinL;-  to  talk  baby-talk.    Presently, 
Su-an    brought    the    child    to    th.-    -Ion,    ar.l 
M<,ira  Curra.;h,  exilaimin;;-,  "Ton  my  w.-rd,  I 
never  saw  surh  a  baby,  ncv.  r!"  was  r(,'i>aid  for 
a  lonj,'  and  du-,ty  raihvay  journey  by  the  tir>.t 
radiant  smile  she  had  seen  upe>n  her  frit  nd'b  face. 
"  Isn't  he?     Ami  now  he  is  all  mint'." 
Next  day,  Lady  Curra-li  returned  to  Paris. 
As  the  train    Ixjre    her    thr<>u-!i   th.e    pleasant 
orchards   of   France,   she  liad    time  to   reflect 
dispassionately  upon  what  Dorothy  was  doinj^. 
At  parting,  after  kis-^ini,'  her   friend,  she  had 
whispered:  "I  have  told  you  before  that  you 
are    a   heavenly    fool."      Dor(,thy   had    smiled, 
and  in  her  snnle  lay  wisdom,  not   folly,  as   it 
she  alone  of  all  the  world  knew  that  she  had 
done   v;ell.      !\Ioira    luu.    to    admit    that   this 
particular  fool  was  living  in  a  paradise.     From, 
the  windows  of  her  carriage  Moira  could  sec 
a  landscape  of  delicate  shades  of  colour  which 
in   combination   produced   a   suffused    neutral 
tint.      If    there   was    no    "  wild    freshness    of 
morning"  (Moira  was  too  true  an  Irishwoman 
not   to   set   an   extravagant  value  upon  vivid 
colour  and    dashing    action),    one    could    not 
deny  or  ignore  the  sweet  restfulncss  of  after- 
noon, herald  of  "evening's  best  light."  Dorothy 
loved  her  garden,  her  books,  her  piano,  and 
Jier  son.     Moira  had  these  blessings  also,  and 
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many  (jlhtts  :  notably,  a  liusband  who  adored 
liir,  and  .ai  c  \  ct-incrt'asinj;  lircle  of  friends, 
whosr  fritiullintss,  while  undeniably  flattcrinji;, 
i)CLa!ne  at  times  inifiortunate.  She  told  herself 
that  she  hjved  her  boy  devotedly,  but  she  saw 
very  little  of  him. 

Nevertheless,  dominatin<;  these  refleetions, 
rose  the  convi(tic)n  that  Dorothy,  of  all  the 
women  she  knew,  was  best  etjuipped  to  be 
a  hai<[)y  wife  and  mother.  It  was  intolerable 
to  tliiiil<  (it  her  wearinj;  the  willow  for  ever 
and  ever,  it  was  equally  intolerable,  perhaps 
more  so,  to  eoneeive  of  her  as  a  shunned 
(  reature,  one  with  a  p(.-sibly  abominable 
sceiet,  one  to  be  "cut"  by  society,  disre- 
i^arded  if  not  disavowed  by  her  high  and 
mighty  Illations,  unworthy,  for  instance,  to 
assist  at  the  wedding  of  Amy  and  "  It."  Moira 
clenched  her  fists  and  set  her  teeth.  In  spirit 
she  was  groaning  out,  "Oh,  Doll,  Doll,  you 
are  a  fool,  and   iiiat  is  why  1  love  you  so!" 

Then,  to  distract  her  mind,  she  wondered 
what  her  exact  feeling  would  have  been  had 
Dovolhy  been  about  to  marry  "  It,"  wMth  his 
many  acres,  his  famous  diamonds,  his  house 
full  of  Romneys  and  Gainsboroughs.  "  It "  had 
otTered  his  possessions  to  Dorothy,  not  once, 
but  half  a  dozen  times.  If  she  had  accepted 
them,  would  her  life,  presumably,  have  been 
happier?  To  this  question  Lady  Curragh 
could  find  no  answer  in  a  verj'  tired  and 
muddled  head. 


CHAPTER   VI 


CIIAMPFLEURY 

Within  a  month,  Dorotliy  moved  to  Champ- 
fleury,  i  piftty  village  not  far  from  Vouvray, 
and  situated  Iul;}:  ujxin  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire.  Here  she  found  a  small  furnisiied 
house  St. Hiding  in  a  pretty  garden,  wiiich 
she  tool:  on  a  three  years'  lease  in  the  name 
of  Mailame  Armine.  The  reasons  which  con- 
strained her  to  borrow  a  name  are  fairly 
obvious,  but  they  were  fortified  by  the 
Ilelmingliam  letters  which  streamed  across 
the  Channel  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  stopped 
suddenly.  Sir  Augustus  exacted  entire  frank- 
ness, but  quite  wrecked  any  chance  of  obtaining 
it  by  the  wording  of  his  penultimate  sentence: 
"  1  shall  endeavour  to  bear  any  revelation,  how- 
ever shocking  it  may  be,  with  patience  and 
fortitude.  I  remember  your  upbringing,  which 
was  undisciplined  and  harum-scarum,  but  I 
insist  upon  the  truth." 
Aunt  Charlotte  wrote  in  a  kinder  vein  : 

"  My  poor  unhappy  child, — 

"What  am  I  to  think?  Youi  letter  has  dis- 
tressed us  terribly.  Your  dear  uncle — whose 
strength  makes  him  so  nobly  forbearing  with 
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the  infirmities  of  weakness — lias  been  indeed  a 
towei-  to  me.     We  can  guess  what  has    hap- 
pened.    And  only  tlie  other  day  we  met  the 
Pilkington-Brownes  and,  7n!ic/i  Oirainst  Iwr  ivi'Il, 
for  she's  a  good  Christian  woman,  she  told  us 
of  meeting  you  at   Dinan   and  what  went  on 
there.     Oh,  my  ciiild,  I    was   wretched   when 
your  mother  died,  and  n(jw,  how  thankful  am  I 
that  she  was  spared  ////V!     But  do  not  harden 
your  heart  against  us  !    Jl^'c  Xiill  hush  things  up; 
for  the  present  you  are  wise  to  keep  out  of 
England.     If  I  were  not  distracted  with  Amy's 
wedding,   I   should  cross    to   you.      The.   dear 
Duke  of  Anglia  ir  our  guest — he  is  Edward's 
godfather — but    nothing    has    given    me    i  ny 
pleasure    since   your   letter   came.     You   have 
pledged  us  to  secrecy — avTS  that  necessary  ? — 
but   I  should  like  to  speak  to  the  dear  vicar, 
may  I  ?     Augustus  says  I  am  blameless,  but  I 
cannot  forget  that  I  sent  that  terrible  invitation. 
If   it  had  only  gone  to  Chelsea  Barracks  !     I 
implore  you  to  open  your  heart  to 
"Your  miserable  Aunt, 

"  Charlotte  Helmingham." 


Amy,  that  virgin  page,  wrote  in  semi-igno- 
rance of  what  had  taken  place.  She  was  aware 
that  Dorothy  had  distressed  her  parents  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  her  approaching 
marriage,  and  even  to  tarnish  slightly  its  gilded 
splendours.  Let  us  not  blame  our  Amy  because 
she  displayed  curiosity  and  petulance. 
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"  What  have  you  been  up  to,  my  dearest 
Dollie?  Father  and  mother  are  50  cross,  and, 
really,  it's  rather  hard  on  me  and  Teddy. 
Father  told  me,  or,  rather,  I  wheedled  it  out  of 
him,  that  you  had  adopted  a  baby  !  !  !  I  never 
heard  of  anything  so  utterly  amazing.  Is  it  a 
French  baby  ?  For  so^ic  absurd  re^'son  I  have 
been  ordered  not  to  tell  Teddy,  from  whom  I 
have  no  secrets.  I  am  afraid  you  have  done 
something  very  naughty !  I  do  wish  you  would 
write  me  everything.  I  am  now  quite  as  good 
as  a  married  woman.  You  were  horrid  to 
refuse  to  be  my  bridesmaid,  but  if  you  had 
arrived  with  a  baby — really,  it  is  ioo  extra- 
ordinary. What  does  it  call  you?  Or  is  it 
too  wee  to  speak  ?  Did  you  buy  it  ?  Or  find 
it  ?  I  can  rememlter  you  saying  to  me  years  ago, 
when  we  were  quite  tots,  that  you  would  like 
to  have  a  real  baby,  although  you  hated  dolls. 
I  had  more  sense  than  you,  because  I  said 
I  liked  the  dolls  best.  One  could  always  put 
them  away  in  a  drawer  when  one  was  tired 
of  playing  with  them.  Darling  Teddy  has 
given  me  the  loveliest  rope  of  pearls." 

Wnen  Dorothy  received  these  letters  her 
first  impulse  w^as  to  cross  the  Channel  and  to 
confront  her  uncle  with  the  baby's  birth  certifi- 
cate. Doubtless  a  wiser,  a  more  worldly  young 
woman,  would  have  done  so  instantly.  The 
emptation  to  clear  herself  of  a  shameful 
imputation  was  strong  :  but  her  love  for  the 
child,   her    love  for   the    child's    father,   were 
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stronger.     She  realised  clearly  enough  that  all 
the  truth  must  be  told,  and,  in  fancy,  "he  could 
hear  the  pompous,  carefully  articulated  accents 
of  Sir  Augustus  :  "  My  dear  Dorothy,  c^e  mortnis 
ml  nisi  bomim.     You   are   Latinist  enough  to 
understand  the  quotation  ;  but   the  story  you 
have  told  me  only  fortifies  me  in  my  own  good 
judgment  in  having  shown  an  unfortunate,  and, 
permit  me  to  add,  unprincipled  young  man  the 
door!"     With  that  be  would  purse  a  slightly 
swollen  underlip,  and   -  jfuse  to  continue  the 
conversation.    Aunt  Charlotte,  good,  kind  soul, 
would    renew    those    offers    of    kinship     and 
affection  which  Dorothy  had  found  such  diffi- 
culty before  in  declining.     Lastly,  the  adopted 
child  of  a  spinster  would  excite  endless  gossip. 
A  shadow  would  envelop  him  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  stain  would  discolour  his  innocent  blue 
eyes.     When  he  was  old  enough  to  think  in- 
telligently, he  would  ask  for  details  about  the 
mother  who  had  abandoned  him. 

Let  us  admit,  then,  that  a  foolish,  an  indis- 
creet, a  short-sighted  determination  was  reached 
by  Dorothy.  Let  us  admit,  also,  that  she  was 
furious  with  her  relations  because— as  Moira 
Curragh  had  predicted— they  placed  the  worst 
construction  possible  upon  her  explanations. 
And  she  was  too  young  and  too  sore  at  that 
moment  to  forgive  them,  or  to  try  to  look  at 
her  act  with  their  blinking  eyes.  She  replied 
coldly  that  she  had  nothing  to  add  to  her  first 
letter.    Anything  would  have  served  her  better 
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than  this  cold,  dignified  refusal  to  exculpate 
ht-rsclf  from  an  abominable  accusation.  "  Do 
not  let  me  hear  that  abandoned  creature's 
name ! "  commanded  Sir  Augustus,  in  the  full 
sunorouo  voice  with  which  he  read  family 
prayers.     "  She  is  no  longer  my  niece." 

Lady  Helmingham  wrote  again,  thereby 
softening  Dorothy's  resentment,  but  confirming 
her  resolution  to  hold  her  tongue.  Aunt  Char- 
lotte, well-meaning,  muddled,  always  dependent 
upon  others,  would  abide  by  her  husband's 
judgment  in  this  as  in  everything  else. 

Because  uncle  and  aunt  reflected  faithfully 
the  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  world  in 
which  she  had  lived  hitherto,  Dorothy  deter- 
mined to  drop  out  of  it  altogether.  She  sold 
the  lease  of  the  house  in  Oakley  Street,  and 
the  furniture  Dick  and  she  had  bought  to- 
gether, which  she  felt  she  could  not  bear  to 
see  again.  But  she  sent  for  her  fiither's  prints 
and  engravings.  Then  came  the  adoption  of  a 
new  name.  Armine  pleased  her.  She  shrank 
from  giving  another  woman's  son  her  own 
name.      His  father's  did  not  belong  to  him. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Dorothy  dropped 
out  of  one  circle  of  acquaintance  into  another, 
who,  with  Gallic  politeness,  accepted  her  as  a 
young  English  widow  Vv-ith  a  beautiful  baby  and 
independent  means.  Some  tongue-  wagged, 
but  Susan  Judkins  looked  so  aggressively  re- 
spectable, and  Dorothy  herself  met  suspicious 
glances  with  an  air  so  candid,  a  bearing  so 
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assured  and  dignified,  that  the  world  of  Champ- 
fleury  became  unanimous  in  agreeing  that 
Madame  Armine  was  good  as  she  was  charmiiig 
— "  tris,  trcs  bien,  avcc  un  bibc  couinie  tin  angc  !  " 

Long  before  this  the  masterpiece  couhl  say 
"Mum"  and  "Min."  He  called  Dorothy 
"Mum,"possibly  an  imitation  of  Susan's  "M'm," 
always  uttered  with  a  defiant  empiiasis.  It  is 
certain  that  "Mum"  was  the  fu'st  articulate 
word  the  Wonder  uttered,  and  Dorothy,  whom 
we  know  to  be  truthful,  swore  that  he  said  it 
looking  into  ber  eyes  and  smiling.  Later,  he 
christened  self    "  Min  "  — presumably    an 

abbreviatiow  oi  Armine. 

Susan  appointed  herself  head  nurse.  "I  shall 
do  my  duty,"  she  told  Dorothy,  "  but  the  child 
can't  expect  me  to  love  it,  miss— I  mean,  ma'am." 

'■  But  he  will,"  said  Dorothy;  "and  in  your 
hard  old  heart  you  do  love  him." 

"  If  I  was  not  a  Christian  woman,  I  should 
curse  it,"  Susan  had  replied.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  she  refused  the  infant  the  small  compliment 
of  sex. 

"You  are  a  pagan,  but  Min  will  convert  you." 

"  Not  it,"  retorted  the  ancient  handmaid. 

When  Min  was  two  years  old,  he  fell  ill. 
Susan  Judkins  assumed  a  face  of  stone.  "  God 
knows  wdiat's  best,"  she  said  to  herself,  but  she 
meant  that  she  knew  also,  and  that  death  would 
cut  knots.  Put  she  had  not  steeled  herself 
against  the  piteous  sight  of  a  child's  sufferings, 
nor  had  she  understood  what  he  had  become 
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to  her  mistress.  Min  grew  steadily  worse. 
Finally  there  came  an  awful  moment,  when  a 
consulting  surgeon  advised  an  operation. 

"  Not  on  ///■;//,"  said  Susan,  shuddering  :  "not 
on  such  a  tiny  mite." 

"  Nothing  else  can  save  him,"  said  Doroth}'. 
"Oh,  Susan,  you  don't— you  don't  wish  that  he 
would  die,  do  you  ?  " 

"Miss  Dorothy,  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have 
thought  that  would  be  a  way  out  of  the  wood." 

"  God  forgive  you,  Susan,  when  you  know 
what  he  is  to  me  '  " 

Susan  bustled  away,  red  of  face,  but  she 
wiped  lier  eyes  with  her  apron  more  than  once 
when  she  found  herself  alone. 

Diiroth}-  sat  down  in  the  pretty  salon,  gay 
with  flowers  and  chintz,  listening  to  the  whis- 
pers of  the  two  doctors  in  consultation  over 
Min's  tormented  little  body.  Solomon  thrust  a 
cold  nose  into  her  hand. 

"  And  you  don't  want  him  to  live  either,"  she 
exclaimed. 

Solomon  caught  her  eye  and  held  it.  His 
clear,  moss-agate-coloured  orbs  shone  with 
pity  and  sympathy.  As  plainly  as  a  tyke  can 
put  it,  he  was  expressing  his  regret  and  pro- 
mising amendment.  Then  he  v/agged  his  short 
tail  hopefully.  Dorothy  took  his  head  between 
her  hands. 

"Do  you  think  Min  will  get  well?"  she  asked. 

Solomon  'considered  a  moment ;  then  he  tore 
his   head   out  of   Dorothy's   hands,  and,  very 
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deliberately,  lay  upon  his  back— a  pose  known 
as  dying  for  his  queen.     He  would  always  lie 
like  this,  quite  immovable,  till   Dorothy  said  : 
"  Live  and  eat!"    Now,  without  any  word,  he  lay 
perfectly  still,  and  then  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
tore  round  the  room  like  one  possessed.     But 
he  never  barked.     It  was  uncanny  to  see  him. 
"  I  believe  he  docs  know,"  said  Dorothy. 
But  an  awful  twenty-four  hours  followed,  so 
poignant  in  its  anxiety  and  misery  that  Dorothy 
never  seemed  quite  the  same  again.     The  look 
of  the  nymph,  which  the  actor  had  noted  when 
he  passed  her  upon  Albert    Bridge   upon  the 
day  of  the  storm,  vanished  for  ever  while  Min 
fought  for  his  life,  and  she  stood  by,  unable  to 
do  anything  except  hope  and  pray. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  terrible  period,  the 
doctor,  a  kind  clever  fellow,  who  had  children 
of  his  own,  insisted  upon  her  taking  a  mouthful 
of  food  and  fresh  air. 

"  Madame,"  he  said  gravely,  "  you  will  want 
all  your  strength  to  nurse  him." 

Dorothy  thanked  him,  and  left  the  room. 
Her  hands  were  closed,  as  if  she  w^ere  holding 
on  tight  to  the  morsel  of  hope  in  the  doctor's 
voice.  Outside  the  bedroom  door,  she  dis- 
covered Susan,  not  only  red-faced,  but  red- 
eyed. 

"Susan!" 

Susan  spoke  very  hurriedly,  with  a  choked, 
hardly  articulate  utterance. 

"  If  it  cost  me  my  place,  1  was  going  to  get 
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you  out  of  that.  I  know  why  you've  not  let 
me  go  near  him.  You  don't  trust  me,  because 
of  what  I  said.  I  dessay  you  thought  I'd  forget 
to  give  him  his  medicine,  quite  accidentally  on 
purpose." 

"  Susan,  you're  crazy." 

"  No,  I  ain't,  but  I  have  been.  Yes,  crazy  and 
wicked.  When  you  said,  '  God  forgive  you, 
Susan,  yesterday,'  it  come  upon  me  sudden- 
like that  you  meant  me  to  understand  that  God, 
in  His  mercy,  might  forgive  such  a  mis'able 
sinner,  but  that  you  wouldn't,  not  if  it  was 
never  so.  Now,  I've  been  on  my  knees  askin' 
Him  to  take  me  and  leave  you  Min.  Yes,  I 
have,  and  I  mean  it.  I'm  a  hateful  old  woman, 
and  you'll  never  forgive  me,  never." 

"  Susan ! " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dorothy " 

They  fell  into  each  others  arms,  but  even  at 
this  moment  Susan's  common  sense  routed  her 
sentiment.  She  released  herself  quickly,  and 
said,  quite  in  her  old  authoritative  manner, 
"  It's  not  salt  tears  you  want,  but  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  a  bit  of  chicken." 

"  I  believe  you  love  Min,  Susan." 

"Of  course  I  do,  but  I  wouldn't  allow  it.  I 
wanted  to  hate  the  blessed  Iamb  more  than  I 
ever  wanted  anything  in  my  life.  Now,  you 
come  along  with  me.' 

That  night  Min  took  a  turn  for  the  better. 
The  operation  was  pronounced  entirely  suc- 
cessful.    And  within  ten  days,  the  litt'"  fellow 
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looked  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  but  upon 
his  body  and  upon  the  hearts  of  two  women 
were  scars. 

After  this  incident,  life  at  Champfleury  flowed 
on  as  placidly  as  the  great  river  below  Dorothy's 
cottage.     It  would  be  optimism  to  state  that 
Dorothy  was  happy,  but  we  have  her  own  testi- 
mony that  she  was  not  unhappy.     And  there 
were   wonderful    moments,   when    she    forgot 
everything   except    the    ravishing   fact   that   a 
child   loved   her.     Most   healthy  women    have 
the  maternal  inst  net  strongly  developed,  but 
as  often  as  not  it  is  as  strongly  repressed,  or 
perhaps   diverted   into  other  channels.     With 
Dorothy  this  instiiict  seemed  to  blow,  to  bloom, 
to  expand,  day  by  day,  nourished  by  what  it 
fed  on.     Philosopher  enough  to  put  from  her 
the  past,  she  sunned    herself  in   the  present, 
with  an  occasional  jaunt  into  the  future.     She 
sent  for  Herbert  Spencer's  book  on  Education. 
Let  us  whisper  that  she  pinched  a  bit,  so  as  to 
provide  a  fund  for  private  and  public  school 
expenses.     But  her  excursions  into  the  future 
carried  her  no  further  than,  let  us  say,  Win- 
chester, where    Richard   Gasgoyne   had    been 
educated.     Of  her  own  life,  apart  from  Min's, 
she   refused   to   think  lucidly,   or,    indeed,    to 
evoke  any  image  whatever.     Some  women  are 
extremely  clever  at   adaptations;   in  a  round 
hole  they  grow  round,  in  a  square  hole  they 
develop  right   angles.     Dorothy  told   herself 
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that  she  was  a  chameleon,  because  she  assumed 
the  colour,  the  soft  grey  neutral  tints,  of  the 
house  and  place  wherein  the  hours  drifted  by 
so  pleasantly  and  [)lacidly. 

One  gets  further  insight  into  her  character 
and  temperament,  when  one  realises  that  she 
held  fast  to  the  conviction  that  Min,  since  he 
had  survived  a  dangerous  operation,  would 
live  to  do  all  that  his  sire  would  have  done 
had  he  not  been  slain  in  Africa.  Min  was 
going  to  be  a  great  man. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  circle  in  which 
she  lived  grew  smaller.  For  instance,  partly 
from,  motives  of  economy,  partly  from  lack  of 
interest  in  distant  happenings,  partly,  also, 
because  the  mere  mention  of  certain  familiar 
names  and  places  provoked  pangs,  she  gave  up 
her  English  news[)aper  :  perhaps  the  most  fatal 
mistake  of  any  she  had  made.  I.o  letters  came 
from  England  either;  and  Moira  Curragh,  whose 
husband  had  been  made  governor  of  a  distant 
colony,  wrote  but  seldom,  because  Doroth}^  took 
an  unconscionable  time  in  answering  letters. 
Here,  again,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  castaway 
turning  aching  eyes  from  the  clement  which 
has  witnessed  disaster.  Dorothy  could  not 
think  of  Moira  without  seeing  Dick. 


Six  months  afterwards  the  unforeseen  oc- 
curred. It  chanced  that  an  English  spinster 
had  come  to  Champfleury  to  pass  the  winter 
and   to   improve— so    she    told    Dorothy— her 
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French  accent.     Dorothy  was  drawn  to  her  ; 
ptrcciving   much   that   was    bi-autiful    bem-ath 
an    uncompromisingly    plain     exterior.      1  he 
spinster's  name  was  Mirehouse.     Two  or  three 
persons  called   her  Adelaide.     Mirehouse  pcre 
had  been  a  well-to-do  merchant,  ruined  in  his 
old  age   by  centralisation.     A  vast  emporumi 
had  established  itself  in  the  provincial  town  in 
which  Mr.  Mirehouse  had  laboured  long  and 
valiantly.     The  cockle-shell    tried   to   compete 
against   the   line-of-battleship,   and,  f-f  cour.-5e, 
foundered.     Had   Mr.   Mirehouse  retired  with 
his  savings,  all  would  have  been  well,  but  with 
British  obstinacy  he  refused  to  move  till  his 
last  penny  was  spent  ;  then  he  retreated  sud- 
denly to    the   cemetery.     His   two   daughters, 
neither  of  them  young  nor  strong,  had  to  begin 
life    again    as   governesses.      After    a    decade 
of  middle-class   teaching,  the  younger  sister, 
Laura,    married    her   employer,   a   widower  of 
sixty,  with  a  large  family,  a  chronic  dyspepsia, 
and  a  nice  snug  business,  which   Miss  Mire- 
house euphemistically  described  as  the  meat 
trade.     Laura's  husband  was  indeed  a  butcher — 
a  pork-butcher,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told. 
"How  she   could  marry  him,"  sighed  Miss 
Mirehouse.     "  But  she  has,  and  in  consequence 
I  have  felt  myself  justified  in  spending  a  certain 
portion  of  my  savings.     I  am  about  to  rcculcr 
pour  niicux  saiitcr,"  she  blushed  faintly.     "  You 
know  what  I   mean,  dear  Mrs.  Armine.     If  I 
perfect   my   French   accent,    I   can   demand   a 
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higher  salary.  Tlie  Frcncli  here  is  very  pure, 
I  have  been  told." 

"  Vcs,"  said  Doii.thy. 

"And  evcrythiiiy  else  is  so  goo<l  and  so 
cheap." 

After  this  Miss  Mirehouse  was  in  and  out  of 
Dorothy's  cottage  at  least  once  a  day.  She 
asked  no  questions,  evinced  no  curiosity  what- 
ever, and  adored  Min.  Solomon  treated  her 
with  distinguished  eonsitleration. 

In  return  for  such  small  courtesies  as  occa- 
sional meals,  the  loan  of  books,  a  nosegay  or 
two.  Miss  Mirehouse  was  punctilious  in  bring- 
ing to  Dorothy  Th.r  Illnstratcd  Lotuhni  Ncivs, 
despatched  regularly  from  the  hou-,e  of  the 
[)ork-butchcr,  after  he  and  his  wife  had — as 
Miss  Mirehouse  i)ut  it — "  |)erused  it." 

"  My  sis  -r  Laura  has  begged  my  acceptance 
of  other  things— we  are  about  the  same  size — 
but  I  could  not  justify  myself  in  accepting  more 
than  this.     Pray  keep  it  as  long  as  you  like." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Dorothy. 

One  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  Miss  Mire- 
house arrived  with  the  paper  in  lier  cotton- 
gloved  hand.  As  she  handed  it  to  Dorothy, 
with  the  usual  "  Pray  keep  it  as  long  as  it  suits 
your  convenience,"  she  added,  "  It  is  more 
than  usually  interesting  this  week.  There  is  a 
long  review,  and  some  interesting  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  Mr.  Gasgoyne's  book." 

"  Mr.— Gasgoyne " 

Afterwards,  she  wondered  that  she  had  been 
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able  to  sprak  ;  but,  altlioir^li  the  nnme  strurk 
h'  r  with  vif'Kiuc,  her  (\u\rk  wits  .'ipprohciulL-d 
ii  4ant]>  that  Miss  Mirchouse  must  be  speaking 
ot  the  otlicr  Gasgoync— the  CoUlstreamer. 

"Mr.  Ridiard  Gasgo^-ne,  you  know." 

Hurothy  hesitated  a  second,  then,  quite  easily, 
sl'.e  said  :  "  Dear  Miss  Mirelmuse,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  do  not  know.  What  has  Mr.  Gasgoyne 
done  ?  " 

Happily,  till'  spinster's  modest}-  averted  the 
catastrophe  which  ini])ended. 

"You  will  riad  it  all  there,"  she  said,  indi- 
cating the  paper.  "How  is  darling  Min  this 
m  irning?" 

"  He  is  with  Susan  Judkins,"  Dorothy  replied 
ai-ently.  "  In  the  ne.xt  room,  if  you  would 
like  to  sec  him." 

"  If  I  may " 

/  -  soon  as  she  had  gone,  Dorothy  opened 
the  paper.  Her  hngers  trembled  slightly", 
because  nobody  of  the  name  of  Gasgoyne 
ccaild  be  indifTercnt  to  her;  perhaps  instinct 
w.irned  her  of  what  she  was  al)out  to  find. 

l'"ivc  minutes  later.  Miss  Mirehouse,  returning 
fi  "111  the  nursery,  uttered  a  shrill  cry.  Dorothy 
was  lying  back  in  her  arm-chair — senseless. 
The  paper,  unnoticed  in  the  general  excitement, 
lay  upon  the  floor. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  was 
lying  on  her  bed,  and  Susan  was  bending  over 


her,  holding  up  a  warning  finger. 
"You    keep    quiet,   Miss   Dorothy. 
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just  fainted,  tlial's  all.  It  mu-t  ha'  been  the 
smell  «>' onions  in  that  ragi;oo.  Miss  Mireli(.i;.^c 
noticed  it.     She's  with  Master  Min  outside." 

"Get  me  '/■//<■  Illn<triiti({  Lntiii'ii  AV.v.s." 

"  Lor' ! " 

"At  once,  jilease.  It's  on  tl.j  *"loor  in  tl;e 
salon." 

When  the  faithful  Susan  returned,  Dorothy 
was  walking  up  and  down,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
her  cheeks  ablaze. 

"  Mercy  me !     What's  luipi'ened  ?  " 

"  Susan,  he's  not  dead.  I  )o  yuu  understand  ? 
Mr.  Gasgoync  is  alive — aliic  !  " 

"Gtxl  j)rcscrvc  us  !  " 

"He  has  preserved  him.  OIi,  Susan,  gi\c  n^-^ 
the  paper  quick.  1  must  read  it  to  you.  He's 
alive.  Oh,  Susan,  Susan!"  She  knelt  dovai. 
"Let  us  return  thanks  together  for  God's  mercy. 

The  old  woman  and  the  young  knelt  side  by 
^,ide  in  solemn  silence. 

A  slight  attack  of  hysteria,  laughing  and 
weeping,  followed,  treated  drastically  by  Susan, 

"  Miss  Dorothy,  you  stop  it.  If  you  don't 
be'avc  I'll— I'll  slap  Master  Min  ;  yes,  I  will. 
That'll  bring  you  to  your  senses.  If  you  go 
on  like  this,  Mr.  Gasgoyne'll  find  you  in  your 
coffin,  and  what  would  he  say  to  me  then,  I'd 
like  to  know?" 

But  has  joy  ever  been  known  to  kill  a  young 
and  strong  woman  ?  Dorothy  stopped  crying, 
although  she  laughed  at  intervals,  a  laugh  that 
warmed  chilled  t^^res  in  Susan's  heart. 
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Gasgoync,  it  seems,  had  been  captured  and 
held  :\  prisoner  by  the  srvage  tribe  which  had 
attacked  and  massacred  the  expeditionary  force. 
The  review  went  on  to  describe  Gasgo^-ne's 
thrilling  escape,  his  adventures,  the  knowledge 
of  the  country  he  had  gleaned,  and  so  forth. 
At  the  end  Susan  said  suddenly : 

"  Lor',  Miss  Dorothy,  if  we'd  kept  on  with 
T/ic  Moniiit!^  Pusi  we'd  lia'  known  all  this  six 
months  ago." 

Dorothy  gaSj)cd. 

"  So  we  should." 

But  -  o  she  reflected — Gasgoyne  might  not 
have  returned  to  PIngland  immediately.  Her 
speculations  were  interrupted  by  Susan,  who 
had  been  glancing  through  the  paper. 

"  Here's  his  photograph,  Aiiss  Dorothy" 


"  Shush-h-h 


'ou   )ii:!<t  remember   to    call 


me  '  Ma'am.'  ' 

"  Not  when  we're  alone,  not  uozk.',"  said  Susan, 
with  decision.  "Pore  young  gentleman,  he 
has  had  a  rough  time  of  it  !  Skin  and 
bone!" 

D  I'othy  gazed  at  a  much-shrunken  Dick. 
The  photograph,  slie  nciticed,  had  been  taker, 
in  Africa.  Under  the  heading  "Our  Illustra- 
tions," she  found  the  following  paragraj.' 

"  Mr.  Richard  Gasgoyne,  whose  now  iuiuous 
book  is  reviewed  at  length  in  these  columns, 
has  settled  permanently  in  London.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  authoritatively  that  he 
has  recovered  his  health." 
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month     was 
I  shall  come 


Dorothy  read  this  aloud,  then  she  said,  with 
decision  :  "  1  shall  go  to  London  at  once." 

"And  me  and  Master  iMin  ?" 

Dorothy     considered.        The 
February. 

"  You  and  Min  must  stay  here, 
back  as  soon  as  1  have  seen  him." 

"  lie  11  bring  you  back,"  amended  Susan. 

"  Perhaps,"  Dorothy  blushed. 

A  minute  later,  she  was  explaining  to  Miss 
Mirehouse  that  business  of  importance  was 
taking  her  irom  Champfleury.  Of  her  fainting 
fit  she  said  nothing,  and  the  discreet  spinster 
asked  no  questions. 

"  I  shall  come  to  see  the  little  darling  every 

day." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  Dorothy. 
Her  face  looked  so  radiant  that  Miss  Mirehouse 
ventured  upon  a  compliment. 

"  My  dear,  your  business  must  be  of  a 
pleasant  nature.     You  are  positively  beaming." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  said  Dorothy.  Then  the  desire  to 
acknowledge  her  great  happiness  overwhelmed 
her. 

"When  I  return  I  shall  have  something  to 
tell  you ;  yes,  I  am  happy.  God  has  been  very 
good  to  me." 

Miss  Mirehouse  tried— and  quite  successfully 
— to  hide  her  curiosity.  When  she  came  to 
Champfleury  some  one  had  told  her  that  Dorothy 
was  a  widow.  Later,  Susan  Judkins,  in  answer 
to  a  question  delicately  put  by  the  little  spinster, 
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had  said,  "  Yes,  his  father's  dead."  S  ing  the 
radiance  in  Dorothy's  eyes,  Miss  r..;rehouse 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  Min  was  about 
to  be  presented  with  a  step-father.  A  jealous 
pang  pierced  the  heart  of  tnis  insignificant, 
dowdy,  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  inspired 
nothing  much  stronger  than  the  lukewarm 
affection  of  a  few  pupils.  Wh}'  should  Dorothy 
have  so  much — youth,  health,  ample  means,  an 
angtl  of  a  child,  and  ttco  husbands  ?  Poor  Miss 
Mirehouse  gazed  ruefully  at  her  carefully  darned 
cotton  gloves,  at  her  stout  serviceable  skirt, 
at  her  elastic-side  boots.  Then  she  told  herself 
primly  that  she  could  not  approve  of  a  second 
marriage. 


The  Channel  crossing  contrasted  curiously 
with  the  same  journey  undertaken  three  years 
before.  The  dominant  note  then,  ringing 
piteously  in  Dorothy's  ears,  had  been  the  knell 
of  the  year,  which  had  given  and  had  taken 
away  so  much.  The  presentiment,  too,  that 
Crystal  was  d3-ing,  that  she  might  arrive  to 
find  her  dead,  had  lain  heavy  upon  her.  And 
over  land  and  sea  hung  wracks  of  cloud,  torn 
and  twisted  by  the  wind  into  monstrous  shapes 
of  dai  kness. 

Now,  in  the  early  February,  the  skies  were 
clear,  and  upon  all  things  lay  the  magical 
touch  of  spring.  The  air  was  sparklingly  fresh 
and  bracing.  Hoarfrost  had  silvered  the  trees 
and  the  grasses    in    the  fields,  but  when  the 
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sun  rose  a  delicious  warmth  pervaded  the  air. 
The  joyous  notes  of  the  blackbird  echoed  in 
every  coppice;  the  fluting  of  the  robin  singing 
to  _o  mate  could  be  heard ;  tlie  male  chaf- 
finches, no  longer  banded  together,  were  busy 
a-courting;  from  wattled  folds  car^e  the  feeble, 
piteous  bleat  of  newly  born  lambs.  Moreover, 
Dorothy  was  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  charm 
of  her  own  country,  of  its  gripping  fascination 
after  absence,  of  its  power  to  evoke  half-for- 
gotten facts  and  fancies  of  long  ago,  and  to 
present  them  not  exactly  as  they  were,  but 
as  they  might  have  been  under  the  happiest 
circumstances.  Most  of  us  are  aware  of  this 
glamour  when  we  revisit  old  haunts,  and  if  we 
are  wise  we  make  no  effort  to  dispel  it,  but 
rather  welcome  it.  Time  has  rubbed  down 
some  rough  edges,  hard  stones  have  been 
covered  with  soft  mosses  and  lichens,  the  red 
bricks  are  mellower  in  tint ;  everything  is 
different — and  we  know  it — but  we  say  that 
it  is  exactly  the  '    me. 

During  this  journey,  Dorothy  had  time  to 
answer  several  difficult  questions.  Why  had 
Dick  not  attempted  to  communicate  witii  her? 
The  paper  spoke  of  illness ;  he  might  have 
staggered  back  a  wreck,  broken  in  mind  and 
body.  But  the  Press  which  he  had  served 
faithfully  must  have  proclaimed  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  The  Helminghams — in 
particular  the  chief  of  the  house — allowed  no 
jot  or  tittle  of  news  to  escape  them.     It  was 
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cruc'  them  not  to  have  written,  unless — 
Dorcuiiy  felt  herself  to  be  blushing  furiously, 
afire  with  indignation,  with  helj)less  resent- 
ment. The  Ilelmuighams,  of  course,  were  the 
last  people  in  the  world  to  speak,  when 
silence,  according  to  their  inviolable  rules, 
might  be  conscientiously  deemed  more  appro- 
priate. Aunt  Charlotte,  who  was  not  a  Hel- 
mingham,  might  have  bleated  faintly,  "  Oh, 
Augustus,  I  must  let  Dorothy  know,"  and 
Sir  Augustus  would  have  answered  in  his 
Mr.  Dumbey  manner,  "My  dear  Charlotte,  I 
am  surprised  at  you.  You  propose  to  com- 
pound .11  moral  felony,  to  be  a  party  to  a 
-shocking  misdemean-our,"  and  so  forth.  And 
if  Dick  had  called  upon  her  august  relatives, 
she  was  sure  that  the  flunkies  had  slammed  a 
nicely  \;irnished  door  in  his  face.  If  he  had 
gone  to  X'auxhall  Bridge  Road,  he  would  learn 
nothing  ;  if  lie  went  to  Oakley  Street,  ignorance 
would  answer  the  bell.  Moira  Curragh  was 
somewhere  in  New  Zealand. 

No;  deliberately  she  had  cut  herself  off  ^rom 
Dick  because  she  had  made  certain  that  he 
was  dead. 

When  she  reached  London,  she  whispered 
to  herself  that  she  was  in  the  same  city  with 
Dick,  that  in  a  few  minutes  she  would  know 
his  address,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she 
might  be  in  his  arms.  She  drove  to  a  hotel, 
where  she  left  her  luggage,  and  then  went  on 
in  the  same  cab  to  Dick's  publishers,  who,  of 
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course,  would  know  Dick's  address.  But,  to 
her  surprise,  a  civil  clerk  hemmed  and  hawed 
a  semi-refusal.  A  note  would  be  duly  for- 
warded, or  a  telegram.  Dorothy,  who  had 
forgotten  to  give  her  name,  said  excitedly,  "  I 
don't  think  you  quite  understand ;  I  have  only 
just  learnt  that  Mr.  Gasgoyne  is  alive;  I  have 
mourned  him  as  dead.  I  have  tra.-elled  from 
Touraine  to  see  him.  Surely  you  don't  refuse 
me  his  address." 

At  this  the  clerk,  who  was  human,  said 
amiably : 

"  1  will  speak  to  the  head  of  the  firm.  Your 
name,  madam,  if  you  please?" 

Dorothy  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"  Miss  Fairfax  :  Miss  Dorothy  Fairfax." 

"  Thank  you." 

Half  a  minute  later  he  came  back,  accom- 
panied, by  a  tall,  thin,  kindly  faced  man. 

"  Miss  Fairfax,  will  you  come  into  my 
room  : 

"Certainly,"  said  Dorothy.  She  was  won- 
dering what  was  the  matter  with  the  head  of 
the  firm.  Did  he  suffer  from  a  slight  form  of 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  or  was  it  an  incipient  palsy? 
He  seemed  to  be  much  afilicted  with  some 
unfamiliar  nervous  affection.  Dorothy  followed 
him  into  a  square,  cosy  room  lined  with  books, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  an  enormous  desk, 
littered  with  papers,  letters,  and  manuscripts. 
There  was  a  smell  of  must}'  leather  coming 
from  a  row  of  quartos  on  the  bookshelf  nearest 
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to  Doroiliy's  chair.  That  faint,  decaying  odour 
canic  back  to  her  a  thousand  times. 

"So  3-ou  are  Ivliss  Fairfax?"  lis  voice 
quavered  oddly. 

"  Yes." 

"You— pardon  me,  for  I  must  seem  indis- 
creet, but  you  will  forgive  me.  You — you 
Were  engaged  to  Mr.  Gasgoyne,  before  he 
went  to  Africa?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Dorotliy  gravely.  "  I  was  en- 
gaged to  him." 

"And  the  engagement  was  broken  off." 

"  It  was  indefinitely  postponed." 

The  publisher,  who  was  not  only  at  the  head 
of  his  own  business,  but  a  personage  in  the 
social  world,  picked  up  a  pencil  and  began  to 
make  a  series  of  dots  upon  a  scribbling  pad. 
His  partner  and  his  wife  were  aware  of  this 
habit,  which  indicated  indecision  and  anxiety. 

"  IM}-  clerk  tells  me  that  you  have  only  just 
heard  of  Mr.  Gasgoyne's  return  to  life  and 
England." 

"  The  da}'  before  yesterday." 

"And  you  know  nothing  more?" 

"He  is  not  ill?" 

*'  He  is  perfectly  well." 

"You  have  something  to  tell  me;  what  is  it?  I 
am  sure  you  are  kind ;  you  wish  to  spare  me  some 
sudden  shock — some — oh,  what  is  it?  I  know 
nothing,  except  that  he  has  written  a  book." 

"Just  so;  a  vcr}'  successful  book.  The 
third  edition  comes  out  to-morrow.     I  have  a 
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copy  here."  He  picked  up  a  lart^c,  attractively 
bound  volume,  which  he  held  towards  Dorothy. 
As  she  took  it,  she  saw  that  the  man's  eyes 
wandered  uneasily  from  hers.  He  could  not 
face  the  startled  interrogation  of  her  glance. 
Abruptly  he  ros'^  from  his  chair  and  walked 
to  the  window;  when  he  returned  he  had 
recovered  his  self-control.  Dorothy,  holding 
the  book  in  her  hands,  stared  helplessly- at  him. 

"Mr.  Gasgoyne  has  gone  abroad  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"Abroad?" 

Instantly  Dorothy  smiled,  divining  the  truth  ; 
interpreting  the  man's  awkward  manner,  his 
hesitation,  his  evasions.  Dick  and  she  had 
crossed  each  other.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
her,  and  this  publisher,  evidently  a  friend  also, 
knew  it.  Dick  had  discovered  her  address. 
That  was  like  him.  He  had  hunted  for  her. 
She  put  her  thoughts  into  quick  words: 

"  He  has  been  looking  for  me?" 

"  Yes." 

The  publisher  pointed  at  the  book  in 
Dorothy's  hand,  as  he  continued  in  the  same 
quiet,  even  voice:  "If  3'ou  will  look  at  the 
dedication,  you  will  understand  why  I  asked 
you  to  give  me  this  interview." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

Dorothy  opened  the  book.  Upon  the  dedi- 
catory page  were   inscribed   three  words — to 

MY   WIFE. 
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Dorothy  could  never  remember  with  any 
definitene.ss  liow  she  escaped  from  Gas<;oyne's 
pubhsher,  but  outwardly  she  behaved  with 
coolness  and  self-possession.  Her  most  vivid 
memory  of  what  followed  was  that  of  pledging 
the  publisher  to  secrecy  and  then  finding  her- 
self in  Piccadilh-,  clutching  Dick's  book,  dedi- 
cated to  Dick's  wife.  She  preserved  a  dim 
recollection  of  laughing  aloud  and  meeting  the 
amazed  and  amused  glance  of  a  foot-passenger, 
a  very  correctly  attired  3'outh,  on  his  way  to 
his  club.  After  that,  although  she  was  able  to 
contrc)!  herself,  she  had  a  feeling  that  others 
must  know  what  had  come  to  pass,  th;  her 
story  was  written  in  indelible  ink  upon  her 
face.  The  porter  at  the  hotel  seemed  to  stare, 
the  chambermaid,  who  answered  the  bell,  con- 
ve^'ed  by  her  manner  that  she  knew  everything, 
that  she  could  divine  subtleties  of  the  feminine 
mind  which  as  yet  Dorothy  herself  had  hardly 
had  time  to  apprehend  or  even  to  perceive. 
The  girl  looked  as  if  she  also  were  torn  in  two 
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by  misery;  her  eyes,  positively,  were  wet ;  she 
might  have  been  crying  outside  tlie  door. 

"  I  lave  you  lost  a — relation  ?  " 

"  A  relation  ?  I  could  spare  one  or  two  of 
them  !     I've  lost  my  young  man,  miss." 

The  young  man,  it  appeared,  had  abandoned 
her  for  a  "  shoppie,"  a  minx  who  tried  to  ape 
real  ladies,  and,  with  the  help  of  pinchbeck 
jewellery  and  a  new  hat,  had  succeeded  in 
alluring  Jack  from  the  side  of  an  honest  and 
faithful  Jill. 

"  He'll  come  back  to  you,"  said  Dorothy. 

"Not  'im,  miss.  He  went  off  in  a  huff 
like  ;  and  he  won't  come  back.  I  know  he 
won't.  They  never  do.  If  I'd  held  on  to  'im 
tighter " 

Dorothy  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  very  un- 
successfully. After  the  girl  had  left  the  room, 
she  marshalled  her  own  thoughts,  faced  the 
facts,  speculated  miserabl}'  upon  what  might 

have  been.      If  she   had   held  on  ti'diter ' 

If  she   had  continued  her  subscription  to   an 

English  newspaper !     Who  has  not  writhed 

under  the  torture  of  realising  how  insignificant 
an  incident  may  mar  our  lives,  until  the  higher 
wisdom  teaches  that  nothing  is  insignificant, 
except  perhaps  our  own  sickl}'  and  languishing 
efforts  to  rebel  against  Omnipotence. 

Dorothy  remained  in  her  own  room,  and  ate 
with  difficulty  one  poached  egg.  A  man,  she 
reilected  idl}-,  would  probably  have  heartened 
himself  up  with  the   best  food   and  drink  he 
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could  afTord.  In  afTliction,  is  weak  tea  a  better 
substitute  than  cliainpa[;^ne  ?  Dorothy's  tea 
was  very  weak,  and  she  lacked  the  energy  to 
order  a  stronger  brew. 

She  i)asscd  a  wretched  night.  Twice  she 
essayed  to  read  Gasgoyne's  book  ;  but  it  was  so 
imlividual,  so  personal,  so  saturated  through- 
out with  his  own  particular  quij)s  and  turns  of 
sjieech,  that  the  man,  so  to  speak,  seemefl  to 
stand  at  Iut  side.  She  saw  him  plainly-,  and 
he  mocked  her  with  his  blue,  sparkling  eyes, 
which  shone  warml}-  nnon  another  woman: 
his  wife. 

Porothy  fell  to  wondering  what  manner  of 
woman  she  was.  She  wished  that  she  liad 
asked  thi'  i)ublishcr  for  details.  Was  she 
pretty?  CKver?  Good  and  kind  ?  She  must 
have  great  qualities,  to  be  sure,  or  Dick  would 
not  have  chosen  her.  Had  Dick  told  her  about 
Crystal  ? 

Next  day,  the  necessity  of  speech  sent  her  in 
search  of  Crystal.  The  only  other  woman  in 
the  world  to  whom  she  could  have  spoken — 
Moira  Curragh — was  in  Australia,  probably 
in  ignorance  of  Dick's  return  to  life.  Dorothy 
had  not  answered  Crystal's  letter  announcing 
her  intention  of  abandoning  Min,  but  from 
time  to  time  she  had  heard  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  actress,  now  regarded  as  a  star  in  the 
theatrical  firmament,  and  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Often  she  had  wondered 
if  Crystal  sufTered  any  pangs  of  remorse ;  if  she 
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''•"I  f'l'-  mviMhlc  li;in.!.  lu,<;-mu  at  hw  IkmH 
strings;  if,  uli.  n  ,,!,.!;,■  .,1  ni,;iit,  she  iuanl  'li.> 
vou-.-otachild;-'  IVih.ip^.  Aihl  \villiiiu'll;-lii 
ol  tlu' months,  pity  luiCryM.ilhadsurtL'nid'u- 
vuKion.  'J  he;  ni^.thcr-Iovc  wakhI  stion-  m 
Doiuthy,  sweet,  niiii;  hrr  thou-hls  antl  actions 
so  pervasively  and  subtly,  that  it-.  ab.M-nce  in  the- 
real  mother  eame  to  be  ^e.^•.u-de(l  as  a  calamity 
rather  than  a  crime.  Dorothv  never  lelt  the 
bal)y's  lips  upon  her  own  without  the  reflection  • 
"  I'oor  Crystal,  if  she  knew  what  she  was 
missiny; !  " 

She   scanned    the   column   of   theatrical   an- 
nouncements,   assured    that    she     would"    find 
C^rystal's   name;    fur,    driviii-    iVom    Waterloo 
Station  upon  the  previous  day,  she  had  seen  it 
in  letters  a  yard  long  upon  the  hoardin-s.     hi 
the  morning  paper,  hcnvever,  it  was  not.     The 
thought  followed  that  th.e  actres-,  might  be  ill 
(.ry.tal  loved  Dick  and  he.  i-roles.ion.    Dorothy 
l.-'.i  wondered  more  than  once  which  might  be 
the  stronger  passion.     News  of  Dick's  death, 
It  IS  true,  had   kindled   an   intensity  of  feelin-- 
disastrous  to  the  complexions  of  certain  ladies 
in  the  stalls;  but  Dick's  marriage  ml^ht  well 
liave    overwhelmed    a  pa:.sionate    and    lU-dis- 
eiplined  creature. 

After  breakfast,  a  sorry  meal  of  tea  and  toast, 
Dorothy  drove  to  the  theatre  where  Crystal 
had  been  playing  recently.  In  the  prettily 
decorated  entrance  hall  hung  large  framed 
phoLogra;.hs  of  the  actress.      Dorothy  paused 
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to  look  at  tlicni.  (■(•ttaiiily  Oystal  had  i  lianj^cd 
iinim-asnrahly.  Succi'ss  had  touciicd  hir  with 
maj^ic  wand.  She  had  acquired  an  iiulctinablc 
air  of  distiiKtion  and  self-possession.  Her 
Ixauliful  face-,  with  its  sH^htly  de.'isive  smih-, 
s((nu(l  to  defy  the  beholder  to  resist  its  jxiwcr, 
a  power — so  l)(irothy  reflected— not  too 
scrupuli'iis  in  its  triunijjhant  manifestation. 
Witii  a  siL;h  she  crt)^sid  tli;-  hall  and  asked  the 
keeper  of  the  box-office  if  Miss  Wride  was  in 
town. 

"  Miss  Wride  is  away," he  an^Avered  politely. 
"  She  is  married." 

Aftirwards,  Dorothy  wondiied  if  she  wiTe 
incredibly  stupid,  inasmuch  as  this  piece  of 
news  aroused  merely  a  va.t;ue  and  incurious 
interest,  and  the  sense  that  to  ('r^'stal  m.irried 
she  could  say  nothinti^.  Of  a  sudden,  CJystal 
seemed  to  have  been  wafted  far  away  beyond 
her  hori/on. 

"lliaiik  \ou,"  said  Dorothy. 

It  was  veiy  early,  and  the  business  of  the 
day  had  not  yet  bei;ini.  '1  he  3'ounj^  man  in 
the  olfice  venturi'd  on  a  remark. 

"  Her  marriaf^e  matle  a  spla  ,h,"  he  said  ;  "  1 
think  she  regards  it  as  a  tremendous  'ad.'  and 
so  it  is." 

"  1  had  not  heard  of  it." 

"You  know  Miss  Wride?" 

"  I  knew  her  very  well  indeed  once." 

The  young  man  happened  to  he  a  kind  soul, 
anil  like  most  members  of  his  profession   in- 
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ordinalcly  convinced  that  aiiyilim^r  vvhich 
concerned  "stars"  must  he  ot  ovi  rwhclining 
interest  to  all  the  world.  lie  handed  Dorothy 
a  newspaper,  neatly  rolled. 

'■  We  sent  out  scores  of  these,"  he  said. 
"  v.. u  will  find  everythin^^  deseril)ed  in  detail, 
and  pictures  of  her  frocks.  They  made  a  sort 
of  special  edition  of  it." 

Dorothy  accepted  the  {)aper,  thanked  the 
young  man,  and  went  back  to  her  hansom,  if 
her  reflections  had  any  parti(  ular  tletiinteness, 
they  took  the  form  of  indifftrence  regarding 
Crystal's  husband  and  Dick's  wife.  The  odds 
were  great  that  she  knew  neither.  Not  till  she 
reached  her  room  at  the  hotel  did  she  (.p*.  n  the 
pa|)er. 

'i'hen  another  great  shock  laid  its  paralysing 
touch  upon  her. 

Dick  Gasgoyne  had  married  Crystal. 
• 

The  first  efTect  of  this  second  cruil  blow  was 
to  crush  Dorothy  into  a  erealure  hardly 
recognisable.  In  her  jealuu:^y,  her  misi  ry,  hcV 
futile  rage,  she  became  as  Crystal.  .She  could 
feel  her  nails  upon  Crystal's  eheeks  and  eyes. 
She  desired  intensely  to  injure  her  and  Diek, 
and  to  injure  each— a  subtler  injury— through 
the  medium  of  the  other. 

And  Min  was  the  weapon  which  the  Fates 
had  thrust  into  her  hands.  It  was  likely  that 
Crystal  had  concealed  Min's  biith  from  Dick, 
that  she  had  married  him  under  fake  pretences, 
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by  fraurl.     And  Dick  ln;.tficd  fraud  and  deceit. 
When  he   knew  the  truth,   he  would  turn   in 
shuddering  disgust  from   his  wife,   as  he  had 
turned  from  her  before.    And  before  the  honey- 
moon had  waned,  bride  ;.nd  groom  would  know 
of  Min's  e.xistence.   Min,  wlio  was  no  pitiful  waif 
of  the  gutter,  but  a  strong.  Masterful  man-ehild. 
She  had  the  publisher's  W(.>rd  that  l)i(-k  had 
hunted  for  her.     How  was  it  that  he,  a  trained 
journalist,  had  failed  to  find  her?     'j'hc  con- 
viction deepened  that   Dick   must   have  aban- 
doned his  quest  too  lightly.     Doubtless  he  had 
never    forgiven    the    ])ostponement    of    their 
marriage  and  her  determination   not  to   write 
to  him.     Perhaps— tliis  gnawed  at  her  vitals- 
he  had  taken  for  granted   that  she  wished   to 
hide  herself  from  him,  and,  being  a  proud  man, 
he  had  withdrawn  from  pursuit  as  i,oon  as  he 
learned   that  she  had  droi)ped   out   of  sf^ciet}- 
within  a  month  of  his  departure. 

But  if  she  tried  to  lind  excuses  for  Dick, 
although  hardly  consciously,  she  knew  that 
Crystal  had  behaved  abominably  :  with  incon- 
ceivable baseness  and  ingratitude.  Dick,  in  a 
moment  of  weariness  and  despair,  witli  his 
physical  forces  at  a  low  ebb,  had  been  snatched. 
Crystal  loved  him,  and  love,  when  unscrupulous, 
became  an  irresistible  force.  Dick  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  re-entangled  with  a  woman  whom 
he  did  not  love,  but  to  whom  he  was  grateful, 
and  to  whom  he  wished  to  make  reparation. 
Mentally    speaking,   she   felt    herself    to    be 
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eviscerated.  Those  who  have  sufTered  from 
overwhelming  shock  will  remember  this  feeling 
of  emptmess,  as  if  the  husk  alone  were  left 
And  all  one  can  whisper  to  such  unfortunates 
i-s  the  certainty  that  because  everything  old 
seems  to  have  been  swept  away,  therefore 
soniethmg  new  must  replace  it.  In  the  world 
o{  feeiing,  as  in  the  physical  world,  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum. 

Three  days  later,  Dorothy,   looking  terribly 
p.'le    and    tired,    was    back    at    Champlleurv 
She  travelled  to  Touraine,  vui  Paris,  calling  at 
the   Institution    for  Little   Mistakes   to   ask   a 
question.      Had    Crystal    made    any   elTort   to 
trace   or    recover    her    child  ?      The    Mother 
ul?Z'%'''''^''}  ^I'-'^^-'-ectly  as  she  answered  : 
No.       I  hen  she  added  :  "  Such  inquiries  are 
rare,    madame."       Dorothy    took    her    leave 
knowing  that  Crystal  had  married  Dick  undei^ 
false  pretences.     Dick,  she  knew,  would  have 
attempted  to  get  back  his  son. 

Min's  delight  at  seeing  her  did  not  soften  her 
heart,  nor  the  resolution  to  make  use  of  him 
as  a  weapon.    Then  followed  a  talk  with  Susan 
who  oaid  at  the  end  of  it : 

J  I  ad  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Gasgoyne  would 
^'oi  Lo.       back  to  you.     1  know  something  of 
men,    .laam-not    much,    I've    not    had    the 
chances  .ome  have,  but  enough,  quite  enough. 
VV  hatever  arc  you  going  to  do  V  " 

Dorothy    had    wondered     how    she    would 
answer  this  inevitable  question. 
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"  Mr.  Gasgoyne  and  his  wife  are  in  France, 
in  the  South  ;  I  have  their  address.  Min  must 
go  to  them.  ■ 

"  Lor'  I "  said  Susan. 

"  I  have  qu.te  made  up  my  mind,  Susan." 

Susan  looked  into  tlie  dazed  eyes  of  her 
mistress.     Then  she  said  slowly  : 

"  You  mean  to  leave  Master  Min  with— her." 

Susan  Judkins's  pronunciation  of  the  pro- 
noun had,  for  Dorothy,  all  the  force  and  em- 
phasis of  a  commination  service.  Dorothy's 
voice  trembled  slightly,  as  she  answered  : 

"  With— him." 

"Well,  I  never 1" 

"  If  you  would  speak  plainly,  Susan " 

"Leave   Master    Min    with    a    man? 
does 
child 


What 
a    man    know  about    the  care  of  such  a 
as    that.-'      If   you    leave    that    blessed 
darling  with  him,  she'll  put  it  out  of  the  way." 

"  Please  don't  be  ridiculous." 

Susan  sniffed. 

"  What  would  you  do,  Susan  ?  " 

Susan  burst  into  flame. 

"What  would  I  do?  Why,  he's  yours 
legally;  you'\  e  told  me  that  again  and  again; 
and  I'd  keep  the  blessed  lamb  I  would,  and 
not  turn  him  over  to  a  heartless  cuckoo,  and  a 
man  as  ain't  fit  to  look  after  'imself  let  alone 
a  baby.  Master  Min's  more  to  you  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He's  all  you  have. 
That's  plain  as  print  to  me,  though  my  eyes 
are  dim.     Why,  you  worship  him." 
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Dorothy's  pale  cheeks  flushed. 
•'  The  father  must  be  told." 
"  Why  ?  A  nice  father  he's  been,  to  be  sure  ' 
Master   Min   will   be   packed  off  again  to  the 

Foundling " 

"  No,  no." 

"  You  mean  well,  ma'am,  of  course.  But  you 
are  a  mere  child  yourself.  If  you'd  plotted  and 
planned  to  make  Mr.  Dick  wild  with  rage  and 
wickedness,  you  couldn't  do  better  than  take 
Master  Min  to  his  father." 

And  again  the  blood  rushed  hotly  into 
Dorothy's  cheeks.  Susan,  mistaking  her  emo- 
tion, drove  home  her  arguments. 

"  I  never  was  one  to  say  '  I  told  you  so,' 
but  I  did  warn  you  that  you  were  making  an 
ole  and  corner  business  of  this.     Now  to  see 

such  goodness  as  yours  turning  sour " 

"Susan " 

"Well?" 

Dorothy  paused.  She  was  about  to  confess 
to  lay  bare  her  real  motives.  Then,  in  a  mo- 
ment, she  realised  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
faithful  creature  with  such  hard  features  and 
so  soft  a  heart.  She  sighed,  knowing  that 
ever  after  Susan's  admiration  and  respect 
would  be  heavy  to  bear.  Then  she  said 
quietly  : 

"You   would    keep    him    without  sayine  a 
word."  ■^    ^ 

"Yes;     I    would,    I    would,    I    would.     I'd 
sooner  speak  than  hold  my  tongue  any  hour 
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of  iho  day,  but  there's  times  and  seasons  to 
be  quiet.  And  now  that  we've  learned  to  love 
him  you  mean  to  give  him  up.     Oh,  dear !  Oh 

dear!     And  there's  soniethin"- else "  ' 

"Well?" 

"Miss  Dorothy,  you  know  it  will  be  just 
awtul  for  you  meetin.i;  Mr.  Gasgoyne." 

"  I  might  send  Min  with  you." 

"With  me?  No,  ma'am,  that  dirty  work  I 
will  not  do." 

This  duologue  took  place  in  the  small  salon 
adjoining  the  nursery  where,  at  the  moment, 
Min    was   playing   with    Solomon.     The   wise 
tyke,  having  accepted  Min,  had  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  him.     He  regarded  the  child 
as   a   puppy,   and   when    in     .ant    of   a    little 
relaxacon,   condescended   to  romp   with   him 
Mm  gurgled   and  gloated  ov.r  Solomon  in   a 
manner  that  might  be  boring,  but  must  be  con- 
sidered  flattering.    And  what   great  man   has 
been   proof  against   flattery?     Now.   through 
the  open  door,  came  the  sound  of  Min's  laughter 
and  Solomon's  short,  sharp  remarks. 

"And  you'd  separate  'im  and  poor  Solo- 
mon- 

This  was  Susan's  last  shot.  It  struck 
Dorothys  sense  of  humour  :.uch  a  shrewd 
blow  that  she  laughed,  and  no  derision  lurked 
in  that  laughter. 

"  Solomon  would  be  glad,  Susan ;  he  has 
been  so  jealous." 

"  That's  over  and  done  with.     Solomon's  got 
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and  me  thought  alike,  and  quite  right  too  but 
now.  after  what  we  vc  all  'been  through    the 

eethmg  and  h.s  illness,  and  that  awful  opera- 
tion ^H-irt 

At  this  moment  Min's  voice  came  floating  to 
her  ears:  the  insistent  cry  of  the  child  who 
has  never  been  denied  : 

"Mum,  Mum,  Mum!" 

Dorothy  rose  up,  pale  and  slightly  excited. 
\i    there   were   a  few    more    mothers    like 
l,>^\r';™M''^  the   astute  Susan,   "children 
like  Master  M,n  wouldn't  live  to  wish   they'd 
died  before  they  were  born." 

"  Susan,  do  you  understand  what  this  means  ? 
Jt  means  deception,  and,  later,  when  Min  asks 
questions,  it  means  lies." 

"  ^all  'em  fibs.  No  woman  minds  telling  fibs 
for  them  she  loves.  Wouldn't  I  tell  a  big  lie 
and^s^t.ck  to  it,  too.  if  it  would  do  you^n; 

"  Susan,  we  are  wicked  women  " 

"You  can  speak  for  yourself,  ma'am.  I  never 
felt  betterin  my  life."  ^  never 

But  Dorothy  hesitated 
^^'^san,     if    he    should    live     to    reproach 

leci^..  '^   ^^  '^'^"^^   ^'^   ^'i^h  her  of_neg- 

desper^tdy""''  "'  '"  '  ''''''"  ""'  ^°"'^^^>' 
"The  Lord  has  given  you  signs  enough   I 
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should  think.     Thomas  himself  couldn't  doubt 
what  was  intended." 

Again,  Min  cried  aloud  for  Dorothy  • 

"Mum,  Mum!" 

Afterwards  she  wondered  whether  a  sign 
had  been  vouchsafed  her,  for  Min  came 
toddling  towards  her,  holding  out  his  dim- 
pled arms.  Dorothy  looked  at  Susan,  who 
said  meaningly  :  "  He  wants  you.  Don't  you 
want  him  ?  " 

Dorothy  bent  down  and  picked  up  the  child, 
who  clung  to  her  neck.  When  she  felt  his 
kisses  upon  her  cheek,  his  fingers  at  her  throat, 
his  soft,  lisping  voice  in  her  ear,  she  clutched 
him  to  her  bosom  with  passion.  Susan  glanced 
at  her,  smiled  knowingly,  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

VIS  MEDICATRIX   NATURE 

We  pass  over  a  few  uneventful  years.     Look- 
ing   back,    long    afterwards,    Dorothy    often 
wondered    why    they     had    been    so    happy. 
Perhaps    compensation    had    so    ordained    it 
realising  that   Dorothy   was    entitled    to  such 
rest  and  peace  as  may  be  found  in  the  placid 
backwaters   of  the   world    rather   than  in   its 
roaring  thoroughfares.      In  cutting  herself  off 
from  relations  and  friends  she  had  lost  much 
that  most   women    rate   highly,   but  she   had 
gained  freedom   of  thought  'and  action.     The 
hours  glided  by  with  so  little  friction  that  she 
might  have  imagined   Time  as  standing  still 
had  It  not  been  for  the  growth  of  Min.     From 
the  cradle  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  master- 
ful.     Dorothy    never   forgot   the  first  serious 
clash  between  their  wills,  when  Min  was  three 
years  old.     Susan  having  forbidden  the  child 
to  do  something  or  other,   he   had  disobeyed 
his  too  mdulgent  nurse.    Appeal  was  made  by 
both  parties  to  Caesar.     Caesar,  of  course,  sus- 
tained authority.     Whcre-^pon    Min,   standing 
with    head    erect  and    defiant,   had  said  em- 
phatically : 
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"Susan  says  '  No,' and   Mummic  cays  '  No,' 
but  Min  says  '  Vcs  — and  Min  will." 
And  Min  did  the  thin.q-  forbidden. 
Ik'  had  to  1)0  spanked.     Alter  the  spankin.c^ 
which    he    endured    manfully,    he    remarked' 
''Mum  spank  Min  too  hard." 

"Mum  hopes  that  Min  is  sorry  he  was 
naughty." 

"  Min  is  very  glr.d." 

A  year  later,  when  lie  was  eau-ht  playing 
with  hie,  a  more  serious  whip|)in.i;  had  to  be 
administered.  Dorothy  eut  a  small  hazel 
switch,  which  Susan  and  she  tested  in  secret 
upon  each  other's  hands. 

Min  received  four  stinging  cuts.  Next  day, 
Dorothy,  coming  quietly  into  the  nursery' 
found  him  dancing  in  front  of  the  matches.' 
He  was  advancing  and  retreating,  stretching 
out  his  fngers:till  they  almost  touched  the 
box  and  then  withdrawing  them.  Dorothy 
unperceived  by  the  urchin,  watched  him  in 
amazement. 

"See,^  Satan,  sec!  I'm  not  touching  'cm. 
Sec!  You'd  like  me  to,  wouldn't  you?  Ijut  I 
won't.     See,  sec !  " 

"  What  arc  you  doing,  Min  ?" 
"Mumsie,   I'm  takin'  in  Satan.      He  thinks 
I'm  going  to  touch  the  matches,  but  1  ain't." 

Dorothy  taught  him  his  first  lessons,  but 
she  soon  realised  that  he  woul.l  need  teaching 
other  than  she  could  give.  Shall  v.-e  say  that 
she  was  afraid  to  imperil  Min's  adoration  for 
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I"'-  by  im  U.m...plu.sin-  luMsclf  into  a  dailv 
K^'vu-ncss?     At  any  rate  a  disciplinarian  of  a 

I'raMcruIe  M.n  l.arnrd  nuuh  that  he  never 
J-r-ot.      Jhen.,,n,.  day,  Susan  said  tartly  • 
fird  _"""    ^^''"    '"    ''^■"■^'"'"^^"    tl'^'t    Frenrhi- 

Hc  was  eii^ht  years  old,  and  big  for  his  a-c 
w  u.n  Susan  hred  this  train  of  gunpowder.    ^  ' 
"Hubbish,  Susan." 
"  He  speaks  French  like  a  Frcnchy  " 
"Of course  he  does,  thank  Heaven" 
"And  he  speaks  Fnglisii  hke  a  Frenchy  " 
I'lddlestieks! "  ^ 

"VnuVe      Lecoming     Frenchified     yourself 
Ilia  am.  j>-'"i3(-M, 

"  Heally,  Susan " 

"And  so  an,   1.     Jfs  not  natural.     Fve  for- 
^Wten  xWiat   bacon  smells  like  lor   breakf.st 
e    ought    to  go    back   to    England.     Maste.' 

u;"wXt::""'  ''^^  ^^'^^^--^'^  -^-^ 

This  gave  Dorothy  pause.  The  excellent 
Ali.s  Mu-ehouse  had  established  a  small  day- 
■''^lH.ol  m  the  ancient  city,  and  had  forwarded 
a  prospectus  to  her  kindest  and  dearest  Mrs. 
Armine.  For  two  days  after  her  talk  with 
.^usan,  Dorothy  walked  about  Champfleu  y 
-lying  to  herself,  "  Why  not  ?  "  ^ 

But  she  loathed  the  idea  of  leaving  her 
-^^  ag^eand  her  n^Jependence.  Tourain!  had 
'-^^t    us   glamour    upon    her.     She  had    taken 
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root  in  it^  friablf,  fcTtil.  soil;  its  sunshine  had 
vvaruKd  her  to  the  m..r,ovv  when  she  had  felt 
herself  to  be  chilled  for  ever.  She  knew  every 
soul  in  the  small  village.  She  had  made 
friends  with  half  a  do/tn  pleasant  families  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  two  pen  of 
l)(>sili(»M  had  formally  der.iaiidcd  her  hand  in 
marriaK-e.  P.riefly,  she  might  reckon  herself 
l)ii)i  nistnlU'c,  with  an  assured  position  amongst 
very  charming  peo])le.  In  Winchester  she 
would  have  to  begin  ail  over  again. 

In  the  end,  however,  she  returned  to  iier 
native  country. 

With  the  assistance,  eflusively  tendered,  of 
Miss  MirelKjuse,  the  base  (jf  a  house  near 
Winchester  was  taken  over.  It  was  a  tiny 
house,  but  it  stood  in  a  i)retty,  old-fasiiioncd 
garcKn,  and  hard  by  Howid  the  river  Itehen. 
Dorothy  felt  that  she  must  live  near  a  river. 
After  the  mighty  Loiie  the  pretty  Hampshire 
stream  seemed  but  a  rill ;  nevertheless  it  also 
flowed  to  the  sea,  bearing  with  it  Dorothy's 
fancies,  her  hopes  and  ambitions,  fears,  dis- 
a])pointments;  all  that  she  was  constrained  to 
hide  from  fellow-creatures. 

in  fine  weather,  as  had  been  her  habit  in 
France,  she  liked  to  sit  by  the  stream,  reading 
or  reflecting.  The  running  water  was  the 
medium  by  which  she  held  communion  with 
the  larger  world  beyond. 

The  par:^on  and  tlie  parson's  wife  called, 
and    then,  in   due   course,  others   who    heard 
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"  No,"  said  Dorothy  i-almly.  Then  she  added 
Willi  a  <()iii|H),-,iire  sh^htly  overdone  :  "  I  never 

speak    of of   Min's   father.      He    left    me  to 

c'xi)loie  a  wild  country,  and  there  he  was  at- 
taeked  by  some  savai^es— and— and " 

"  My  dear,  say  no  more.  How  verv 
terrible!"  ^ 

"  1  -shall  never  forfj;et  the  moment  when  the 
truth  was  at  last  established." 

"  I  see  that  I  have  distressitl  you,  but  may 
I,  as  your  friend,  repeat  what  you  have  told 
me  ?  " 

"  Please  do,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  People  are  so " 

"Aren't  they?  Well,  tell  them  I  am  the  only 
dau-.'hter  of  a  doctor,  that  I  have  hardly  any 
relations,  that  .ay  income  is  six  hundred  a  year, 
that  1  don't  mean  to  marry  again,  that  1  am  a 
supporter  of  Chui  -h  and  State,  and " 

"  1  he  most  devoted  mother  in  Hampshire." 

"  Vcs,  you  can  add  that." 

She  laughed  lightly.  'Ihe  neighbour  repeated 
the  story  at  a  score  of  tea-tables,  with  only 
reasonable  embellishment.  Mrs.  Armine's 
luart  was  buried  with  what  was  left  of  a 
ipassacred  explorer.  She  had  rAghi  hundred 
a  year,  and  could  be  counted  on  for  subscrip- 
tions to  Church  charities. 

More  than  once  Dorothy  met  people  she  had 
known  during  her  London  days,  but  if  they 
eyed  her  keenly,  they  failed  to  recognise  her. 
Siie  had  changed.     And  nowadays  memories 
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arc  short  :  we  sec  too  many  people,  hear  too 
many  people  :  the  sensitive  plate  ot  the  mind 
beeomes    blurred.      Her    own    relations   were 
buried    in    East    An-lia.      Sir    Au^nistus    had 
broken    down    in    health;    I,ady   1  lelmiiinhaiii 
nursed  him  devr.tedly  ;   Amy  and   her  Teddy 
divitkd   their  time  and  attention  between  the 
nursery  and  the  kennels.     Somebody  had  said 
that  they  owned  the  handsomest  terriers  and 
the  ugliest  children  in  Kngland.     In  short,  of 
the  people  she  had  known  intimately,  Dorothy 
now  knew  no  one  except  Lady  Curragh.    After 
that   lady's  return   from     •  ustralasia,   she   and 
Dorothy  met  regularly.      The    meetings   were 
more   or   less  secret,  because  of  Master  Min, 
who,    it    was    agreed,  must    never    know    the 
truth  concerning  his  birth. 
"  He  is  mine,"  said  Dorothy,  "  mine." 
"Certainly  he  is  yours  now,  but  oh,  Doro- 
thy—" 

"Well?" 

"  When  I  think  of  you  buried  alive " 

"Do  I  look  like  that?" 

"  \'ou  look  astonishingly  well  and  young." 
^  "  I  feel  young  and  well.  My  dear  Moira, 
don't  worry  about  me.  I  am  happy— happier, 
much  happier,  than  most  of  the  married  women 
1  know.  I  wish  we  could  meet  oftencr  ;  that  I 
could  visit  you  and  you  visit  me,  but  it's  too 
dangerous." 

T  his  was  said  in  a  small  room  overlooking 
the  '1  hames,  after  a  delightful  afternoon  spenl 
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failure !     She's 

Hard  work  is 

Lick  is  making 


upon  the  river.     Dorothy  had  just  settled  down 
into  lier  cottage. 

"It   would    be   dangerou*:,"    Lady    Curragh 
assented,  "  because  he  comes  to  my  house." 

"  Dick  ?  " 

"  Yes.    And  his  wife." 

"  Tell  me  about  them." 

"  If  ever  a  marriage  was  a 
left  the  stage  :  a  mistake  that ! 
what  a  woman  like  her  needs, 
a  fortune  and  she's  spending  it.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  care  what  she  does.  She's  always 
been  fiendishly  jealous  of  him,  and  she  has  an 
awful  temper.  There  are  no  children.  He 
owns  three  important  newspapers,  and  when 
his  party  comes  into  power  he  will  get  what- 
ever he  asks  for." 

"  I  am  so  glad." 

'  That  he  has  been  so  successful,  or  that  the 

marriage  has Well,  I  won't  say  it,  but  if  you 

saw  her  complexion  you  would  be  sorry  for 
him.     Dorothy,  he  has  spoken  to  me  of  you." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  am  such  a  poor  liar." 

"  You  underrate  yourself,  Moira," 

•'  I  said  that  you  were  living  with  your  little 
boy  in  the  south  of  England.  I  let  him  think 
that  you  made  an  unfortunate  marriage,  quar- 
relled with  the  Helminghams,  and  are  now  a 
widow." 

"  You  are  mu':h  too  modest  about  your 
powers    of    dissimulation,"    Dorothy    sighed; 
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then,  with  a  faint  blush,  she  asked  :  "  Did  1 
say  anything?" 

"  Nothing  worth  repeating." 

"  Moira,  you  are  indeed  a  poor  liar.  Now, 
tell  me  exactly  what  he  said." 

"  If  you  will  have  it— he  is  as  impulsive  and 
expansive  as  ever.  He  must  have  been  a 
manly  boy,  and  he  will  always  be  a  boyish 
man.  He  rushed  into  marriage  as  he  rushed 
off  to  Africa." 

"  He  tried  to  find  me,  when  he  got  back  ?  " 

"  If    you     had     not     buried     yourself     in 

France !     Oh,  the  whole  story  is  such  a 

muddle!" 

'•The  beginnings  of  most  lives  worth  the 
living  are     mddles." 

"  I  have  nothing  of  the  philosopher  in  me. 
Sometimes  I  think  you  must  have  been  a  tinv 
bit— cold."  -^ 

Dorothy  laughed. 

"  Men  can't  stand  that,"  said  Lady  Curragh. 
"  I  couldn't  have  let  him  slip  through  my 
fingers  as  you  did." 

•'  And  what  would  have  become  of  Min  ?  " 

•'  We  can't  go  into  that." 

"  But  we  must  go  into  that.  If  it  had  to  be 
done  all  over  again,  I  should  do  what  I  did. 
Nothing  else  was  possible— for  me.  Now,  let's 
talk  of  sor<'='thing  else." 

It  was  ter  Min  began  to  attend  Miss  Mire- 
house's  aay-school  that  he  asked  the  first 
question    concerning    his   sire.      Urchins    are 
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fond  of  boasting  to  each  other  about  their 
lathers.  Min  had  a  friend,  a  certain  Billy 
Parflcte,  whom  he  asked  permission  to  present 
to  his  mother. 

"  Mummie,  he's  awfully  decent,  and  per- 
fectly mad.  If  I  might  bring  him  home  next 
Saturday." 

"  Certainly." 

"  1  hope  you  won't  mind  red  hair." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  admire  it." 

"  His  father  is  a  banker.  Was  my  father  a 
banker?" 

"No." 

"  What  was  he  ?  " 

"An— explorer.  By  the  way,  Min,  I  bought 
some  acidulated  drops  for  you  this  morning. 
They  are  in  the  drawer  of  my  writing-table." 

"Oh,  Mummie,  how  decent  of  you!" 

He  ran  oft'.  Dorothy  sat  with  a  slight  frown 
puckering  her  smooth  forehead.  The  wedge 
had  entered  her  heart.  Upon  it  Mm  would 
hammer  ruthlessly.  She  might  distract  his 
attention  a  score  of  times,  but  he  would  return, 
again  and  again.  That  very  evening,  at  tea, 
he  continued  as  if  there  had  been  no  break  in 
the  talk. 

"  What  is  an  explorer,  Mummie  ?  " 

"  Min,  you  musm't  speak  with  your  mouth 
full." 

The  boy  swallowed  his  bread  and  butter. 

"Now,  Mummie,  what  is  an  explorer?" 

She  told  him.     At  once  she  perceived  that 
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his  imagination  had  grappled  with  her  ex- 
planation. He  was  keenly  interested.  Authori- 
tatively, he  announced  :  "  Billy  is  going  to  be 
a  banker,  I  shall  be  an  explorer." 

The  idea  obsessed  him  for  a  v  jek.  Pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Master  Parflete, 
who  incontinently  chucked  his  pr'js[)ects  i-s  a 
banker,  and  swore  to  consecrate  his  life  to 
Darkest  Africa.  Min  and  he  made  wonderful 
lists  of  such  things  as  explorers  might  reason- 
ably h'^pe  to  bring  home  to  th<"ir  mothers. 
One  will  suffice  as  a  sample.  Dorothy  put 
it  away  in  her  desk  : 

550  birds  of  paradise. 

1,000  elephants'  tusks. 

1,000  lions'  skins. 

75  necklaces  of  grizzly  bears'  claws. 

A  lot  of  gold  dust  in  a  sack. 

One  stuiTed  savage. 

One  stuffed  giraffe. 

The  stuffed  savage  was  part  of  Master 
Parflete's  spoil.  Being  perfectly  mad— as  has 
been  said — he  insisted  upon  that,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  assign  it  a  place  in  the  hall 
of  his  father's  house.  Min  added  the  jyiraffe 
out  of  exasperation,  because  Parflete  would 
not  give  way  about  the  savage. 

The  result  of  this  you  can  divine.  Min  asked 
endless  questions.  His  father  became  flesh  and 
blood. 

*'  Was  he  very  brave — my  father  ?" 

"  Very  brave." 
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"And  handsome?" 
"  Very  handsome." 
"  Could  he  fight  hkc  wild  cats  ?" 
"  Yes,  in  a  just  cause." 

"  Was  he  ever  afraid  of  being  left  alone  in 
the  dark?" 

"  When  he  was  a  tiny  mite  he  may  have 
been." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  was ;  I'll  bet  he  wasn't. 
You  was,  once,  wasn't  you,  Mummie?" 

"  Yes." 

"O'  course.  I  get  that  from  you.  I  wish 
father  wasn't  dead.  Did  you  love  him  more 
than  you  do  me  ?  " 

Dorothy  l.jsitated  before  she  answered  the 
question. 

"  The  love  I  had  for  him  was  different,"  her 
voice  shook  slightly,  "and  I  loved  him,  Min  — 
loved  him  and  lost  him  before  you  came." 

"  I  'spect  God  sent  me  to  make  up." 

"  Yes." 

He  regarded  her  attentively,  but  said 
nothing  at  the  time.  That  night,  when  she 
went  as  usual  to  kiss  him  in  bed,  he  flung  his 
arms  about  her  neck  and  hugged  her  close. 
In  England  he  had  grown  less  demonstrative. 
Now  the  passion  of  his  embrace  almost  startled 
her. 

"  i'm  going  to  be  just  like  him,  Mummie ;  and 
I'll  love  you  even  harder  than  he  did.  Poor 
little  Mummie!" 

She  lay  down  beside  him  and  held  him  in  her 
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arms.  When  she  got  up,  he  said  in  a  quavering 
voice  : 

"  Please  blow  out  the  night-light." 

"  But,  Min,  you  know " 

"  Blow  it  out,  Mummie." 

After  it  was  blown  out,  he  said  :  "  To-night, 
just  for  once,  If  you'd  play  the  piano  down- 
stairs  " 

"Of course  I  will." 

"  Something  gay,  Mumsie." 

Dorothy  went  downstairs  and  played  two 
polkas  and  a  valse ;  then  she  stole  up  again. 
Mil.  was  fast  asleep.  But,  by  the  shaded  light 
of  the  candle  she  carried,  Dorothy  could  see 
that  his  lashes  were  wet.  And  she  knew 
that  his  tears  had  been  shed  for  her  out  of 
the  purest  love  that  is  to  be  found  on  earth. 
She  knelt  down,  and  thanked  God  because  this 
love  had  been  given  to  her. 

After  this  incident  Dorothy  determined  to 
make  substance  out  of  shadow ;  to  re-create, 
for  Min's  benefit,  Min's  father.  She  was  fully 
sensible  that  however  devotedly  a  boy  may 
love  his  mother,  he  models  himself  and  his 
conduct  upon  his  father.  Billy  Parflete,  for 
instance,  insisted  upon  adopting  a  very  slight 
limp,  because  the  banker's  right  leg  was  made 
a  shade  shorter  than  his  left.  He  loathed  his 
own  red,  curly  locks,  because  his  sire's  were  a 
deep  brown ;  and  he  tried  to  speak  in  a  deep 
bass  voice  when  he  was  alone  with  Min. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  during  this  first 
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year  in  England  a  very  glorified  father  was 
created  for  our  hero.  In  short,  to  know  the 
late  Mr.  Armine,  as  his  son  learned  to  know 
him,  might  be  described  indeed  as  a  liberal 
education.  The  hypercritical  will  infer  that 
Dorothy  overdid  it.  Let  us  admit  this  candidly. 
Will  any  one  be  so  lacking  in  charity  as  to 
blame  her? 
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By  this  time  Dorothy  had  begun  to  brlicve 
that  Miss  Fairfax  had  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  She  had  made  new  friends,  created  new 
interests,  had  adapted  herself  to  iier  English 
surroundings  with  the  same  facility  with  which 
she  had  settled  down  at  Champfleury.  Being 
a  creature  of  sympathies,  she  was  able  to  find 
friends  and  interests  in  unlikely  places.  She 
had  inherited  from  her  father  an  inordinate 
appetite  for  ministration.  To  read  aloud  to 
a  tiresome  old  woman,  to  soothe  a  fretful 
child,  to  carry  a  smiling  face  into  stuffy, 
squalid  cottages,  became  a  pleasure,  never  a 
bore.  "  You  are  entitled  to  no  credit  my  dear 
Doll,"  said  Moira  Curragh.  "You  lO  these 
horrid  things  because  you  like  to  do  them, 
because  to  leave  them  undone  would  make 
you  uneasy."  Dorothy  laughed  and  admitted 
that  her  friend  was  more  than  half  right. 

Occasionally,  not  very  often,  she  ran  up  to 
town.  Lady  Curragh  and  she  would  meet  at 
the  National  Gallery,  lunch  together  at  some 
quiet  restaurant,  and  spend  the  afternoon  in 
Regent's  Park  or  upon  unfrequented  reaches 
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of  the  Thames.  When  Min  recovered  from  the 
measles,  Dorothy  took  him  for  a  fortnight  to 
Margate,  where  Lady  Curragh  joined  them. 

"  Here,"  said  Moira,  "  we  shall  be  perfectly 
safe." 

It  never  struck  Dorothy  that  other  people 
might  come  to  Margate  to  escape  meeting  the 
men  and  women  of  their  own  set. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  Margate  visit, 
Moira  Curragh  went  back  to  tow.  ,  and 
Dorothy  was  left  alone  with  Min— now  ten 
years  old— and  the  faithful  Susan.  Solomon, 
alas!  was  no  more,  but  before  his  decease  he 
had  stamped  his  image  upon  a  son,  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  Benjamin  because  he 
happened  to  be  the  favourite  of  a  litter. 

Dorothy,  accompanied  by  Benjamin,  was 
strolling  upon  the  sands,  listening  to  the 
niggers  and  enjoying  the  humours  of  a  Satur- 
day-to-Monday  crowd.  She  was  feeling  not 
only  extraordinarily  well,  but  suffused  with  a 
sense  of  contentment.  Min  had  recovered  his 
health  and  his  spirits.  Susan  Judkins  had 
regained  a  temper  sorely  tried  during  Min's 
three  weeks  of  illness.  Moira  Curragh  had 
left  behind  her,  as  she  always  did,  an  invincible 
conviction  upon  Dorothy's  part  that  life  in  the 
gallimaufry  of  Mayfair  was  not  worth  the 
living.  The  simple  mirth  of  the  trippers  was 
also  a  factor  in  her  sense  of  well-being.  The 
old  men  and  women  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  as  much  as  the  children.     Middle- 
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aged  matrons  were  paddling  in  the  wavelets;  a 
grandfather  was  drawing  squeaky,  plaintive 
notes  out  of  a  penny  whistle  ;  a  very  aneient 
dame  in  rusty  black  alpaca  was  placidly  absorb- 
ing what  is  known  as  "hokey-pokey"  at  one 
penny  the  glass ! 

Dorothy  attracted  some  attention  and  a  few 
remarks  not  uncomplimentary.  If  she  hap- 
pened to  speak  to  a  child,  she  was  invariably 
addressed  in  turn  as  "  miss."  Moira  Curragh 
had  made  a  few  comments  : 

"  Of  course  you  know,  Doll,  that  although 
you  are  burning  with  a  mother's  feelings,  you 
don't  quite  look  the  part.  I  might  pose  as 
Cornelia,  but  you  are  still  the  syl[)h.  It  is 
exasperating,  because  I  would  give  all  my 
diamonds  if  I  could  squeeze  into  your  frocks." 

"  All  the  same,  I  feel  older  than  you," 
Dorothy  replied. 

Walking  now  along  the  beach,  she  was 
reflecting  that  she  was  old.  Her  intercourse 
with  Crystal,  her  perception  of  the  facts  of  life, 
of  elemental,  primal  life,  her  adoption  of  Min, 
had  been  paid  for  by  the  sacrifice  of  youth  and 
youth's  charming  illusions.  More,  the  con- 
viction had  been  forced  upon  her  that  the 
position  of  spectator  in  life's  comedy  or 
tragedy  was  hers  by  divine  assignment.  Many 
young  women  come  to  this  same  conclusion 
without  Dorothy's  excuse  for  it,  and  most  of 
them,  like  Dorothy,  have  that  same  conviction 
as  rudely  shattered. 
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For,  looking  up,  ^he  met  a  big  man  fare  to 
face. 

It  was  Dick  Gasgoyne. 

The  effect  of  this  n.eeting  was  most  plainly 
shown  upon  Dick,  who,  possibly,  had  never 
trained  himself  to  disguise  his  emotions.  Kach 
recognised  the  other  instantly,  and  simultane- 
ously. Afterwards,  Dorothy  often  wondered 
whether  or  not  she  would  have  evoked  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  turn  asid  *  and  let  Gasgoyne 
pass,  had  she  seen  him  i'wst. 

"  Dorothy."  He  held  out  his  hand ;  his  \  ^icc 
trembled. 

"  Dick." 

"  And,  by  Jove,  that  is  Solomon  '  " 

To  cover  his  emotion,  for  he  had  flushed 
deeply,  Gasgoyne  bent  down,  as  booi:  as  he 
had  released  Dorothy's  hand,  to  caress  the 
terrier.  Benjamin,  a  dog  of  intuitions  like  his 
distinguished  father,  and  like  him  also  hyper- 
critical in  the  choice  of  his  acquaintance, 
welcomed  Gasgoyne  as  if  he  were  a  long-lost 
brother. 

"He  knows  me,"  said  Dick  with  a  laugh. 
"  Good  Solomon  !     Good,  faithful  dog  I  " 

"  Solomon  is  dead,"  said  Dorothy  gravely. 
Her  voice  sounded  cold. 

"  Dead  ?  "  repeated  Dick. 

"  Ten  years  have  passed." 

"So  they  have." 

"  But  dear  old  Solomon  lives  again  in  his 
son." 
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As    the    word    "son"    passed    her   lips    ^he 

lis  moment  might 
er. 


remembered   Min,  who  at  t! 

be  rominR  with  Susan  to  meet  his  own  fath 


Her  check  paled. 

"We  must  have  a  talk,"  said  Gasgoyne 
abruptly.  "I  want  to  hear  all  alxiit  you— every- 
liiinj^;.     Come!" 

llisv.)ire  had  the  same  masterful,  vibratinj^ 
rin^^  but  the  ten  ye  irs  had  not  d<  alt  too  kindly 
with  him.  His  blaek  hair  was  as  thick  as  ever, 
but  griz/led.  About  his  i  yes  and  mouLh  were 
many  lines. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Gasgoyne  here  ?  " 

"  Crystal  ?  No.  Crvstal  is  not  here.  I  am 
alone.      That  is  to  say  i  was  alone." 

She  followed  him  obediently  and  in  silence. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  seckuled  spot  in  Mar- 
gate at  three  upon  a  midsummer's  :.fternoon, 
but  the  overe  ining  of  difficulties  was 
Gasgoyne's  business  anrl  pleasure.  He  left 
the  sands,  rc-sed  the  shingle,  ascended  to  the 
parade,  and  h.   led  a  small  carriage. 

"  But,  Dick 

"  Get  in." 

The  driver  asked  for  directions. 

"  Drive  into  the  country,"  Suid  Dick. 

"  I  beg  parding " 

"  Into  the  country,  if  there  is  a  country." 

"  Right,  sir.     I'm  a  bit  'ard  of 'earing." 

Dick  smiled  as  !  e  helped  Dorothy  into  the 
ramshackle  vch.cle.  She  had  wondered  why 
he  had  ctio'^  -n  the   worst-looking  cab  on   the 
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rank.  Now  slic  uiulrrstood.  Dick  had  picked 
out  a  stupid,  stolid  coachman  on  purpose.  His 
cleverness  in  this  trifle  brought  back  the  old 
Dick  with  astonishing  vividness.  It  was  not 
remarkable  that  such  a  man  had  succeeded 
i,'reatly.  She  decided  that  Dick,  having,  so  to 
speak,  selected  tin;  hne  of  country,  must  pilot 
her  across  it.  Slu'  would  hjllow  his  lead,  lie 
said  nothing  for  a  minute  at  least;  then,  with 
his  usual  abiuptness,  he  murmured  in  a  low 
voice  : 

"  1  know  this  miK  h  :  you  married  a  man 
called  Annine  ;  you  have  a  child,  a  boy  ;  Armine 
is  dead.  Lady  Curragh  refused  to  give  me 
your  address." 

"  Moira  is  a  good  friend." 

"  All  the  same,  there  was  no  reason  that  1 
could  see  why  we  shouldn't  meet." 

"  That  you  could  see  :  perhaps  not." 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  hunted  all  England  for 
you  when  I  came  back  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  know,"  his  voice  was 
very  sharp,  "  that  I  found  you." 

"  You  found  me  ?"  she  echoed  faintly. 

"  Do  you  thmk  I  was  the  man  to  stop  looking 
till  1  had  found  you?  Yes;  1  tracked  you  to 
Touraine." 

"  And  you  never  spoke  to  me?" 

Hj  laughed  harshly. 

"  No ;  I  bolted.  Heing  a  w'oman,  I  suppose 
you  think  1  ought  to  have  dropped  in  to  tea. 
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Vou  were  Mrs.  Armiiu,  with  a  boy;  that 
quite  enouK^h  lor  me."  \\v  paustd  lor  a  moment ; 
then  in  a  (lil'lVrtnt  torn-,  with  an  infltrtion  of  }iis 
old  geniahly,  he  conlnuird :  "Doll,  hygnnes 
are  bygones,  but  you  didn't  give  me  a  square 
deal.  However,  I'm  not  going  to  reproach 
you." 

"  That  is  very  kind." 

He  looked  at  her  so  sharply  that  she  realised 
how  carefully  she  must  disguise  even  the 
inflections  of  her  voice.  Livuig  at  Champ- 
Heury  and  near  Wmchester  had  slightly  blunted 
her  weapons  of  fence. 

He  continued   decisively:  "1   had  to  record 

my  verdict,  that  is  all,  butVor  the  future " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Doll,  in   the  old  days  we   were   not  only 
lovers,  but  friends.     1  want  a  friend. ' 
"  You  are  making  an  offer  of  friendship  ?  " 
"  Please  call  it  a  renewal." 
"I    live   in   a   tiny  cottage   in   the   south  of 
Lngland;  you  have  just  taken,  1  hear,  a  sort  of 
palace  in  Carlton  House  Terrace  " 
"What  of  that?" 
"Oh,  everything— or  nothing." 

"And  I  am  told  the  Helmingham  people " 

lie  paused.     Then  he  added  in  a  different  tone : 
"  I  hey  cut  me,  too." 

'i  hey  stared  at  each  other  in  silence. 
Dorothy  had  to  pinch  herself  to  make  sure  that 
she  was  not  dreaming.  W^as  it  possible  that 
Dick  was  sitting  beside  her?    She  saw  that  he 
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had  grown  rather  gaunt.  Prosperity  had  not 
fattened  him.  Then  she  felt  his  hand  upon 
hers. 

"Doll,"  he  whispered,  "why  did  you  let 
me  drop  out  of  your  life  ?  Was  it  because  of 
Crystal?" 

She  released  her  hand.  Faint  colour  flowed 
into  her  cheeks  as  she  replied:  "Crystal  had 
something  to  do  with  it." 

"  If  you  had  cared  as  I  cared " 

She  laughed  for  a  second  time.  Gasgoyne 
frowned  heavily. 

"  Oh,  you  women  !"  he  said  scornfully. 

It  was  one  of  the  hardest  moments  of  her 
life.  Very  slowly  she  turned  her  eyes  away 
from  his,  and  looked  seaward.  He  perceived 
that  she  was  deeply  moved.  Was  it  by  regret  ? 
Her  weakness  appealed  to  him  enormously. 
In  a  different  voice,  he  continued :  "  I  beg 
your  par^'on,  but  it  has  always  puzzled  me 
why  you,  being  the  woman  you  are,  were  in 
such  a  hurry." 

"  A  hurry."  She  repeated  his  words  mechani- 
cally to  gain  time  to  adjus:  her  thought.  So 
much  hung  upon  each  word. 

"Why,  yes;  you  must  have  married  Arminc 
almost  at  once.  Do  you  mino  speaking  of  him  ? 
I  want  to  hear  all  that  ou  care  to  tell  me.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  seeing  your  child.  If 
1  had  a  son " 

The  eagerness  in  her  face  startled  him,  as 
she  asked  almost  breathlessly : 
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"  Is  that  a  great  grief?     Vou  wisfi  tor  a — son 
You?" 

"Am  I  a  monster  that  I  should  not  wish  for  a 
son  ?  If  I  had  children "  He  checked  him- 
self suddenly,  closing  his  lips  with  an  effort  that 
did  not  escape  the  woman  watching  him.  In  his 
e^es  lay  a  look  of  hunger,  quite  unmistakable 

"  If  you  would  rather  not  speak  of  Ar- 
mine " 

Dorothy  answered  hastily:  "There  is  so 
little  to  tell."  Hitherto,  she  had  skirted  I'ruth, 
had  salved  her  onscience  with  the  poor  oint- 
ment of  evasion.  It  had  been  nothing  to  her 
that  the  gossips  at  Champfleury  and  Win- 
chester haa  placed  the  wrong  construction 
upon  her  statements;  it  had  been  something 
that  no  actual  untruth  had  passed  her  lips. 
S(nne  intuition  had  warned  her  thatif  Gasgoyne 
were  told  the  truth,  his  love  for  her,  onl\' 
scotched  not  killed,  would  revive  intensely  mag- 
nified, omnipotent,  irresistible.  His  Ca-sarean 
attitudes  had  not  suffered  diminution,  you 
may  be  sure.  What  he  had  lost  in  youthful 
beauty,  he  had  gained  in  strength.  His  glance, 
the  grasp  of  his  hand,  the  power  which  ema- 
nated from  him  even  in  repose,  made  her 
tremble.  A  few  minutes  ago,  she  had  reckoned 
herself  old,  a  looker-on  at  life,  with  all  a  by- 
stander's indifference,  or  shall  we  say  calmness. 
Now,  she  was  swept  away  by  stampeding 
thoughts,  by  the  sense  of  her  own  w'eakness 
;nul  inexperience. 
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III  a  low  voice,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
rattlin<;  of  the  htlle  carriage,  she  said  de- 
hberately : 

•'  You  spoke  of  my  people  cutting  mc.  Why 
should  they  cut  me?" 

"That  is  what  1  want  to  know." 

"  So  clever  a  man  might  guess." 

"  You  married  what  the  good  Helmingham 
folk  would  call  beneath  you,  eh?" 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.  Gasgoyne,  natur- 
ally enough,  would  ask  question  after  question, 
keeping  her  on  the  rack.  How  could  she  stop 
him  ?  She  perceived  clearly  one  way  out  of  a 
brambly  thicket  of  fibs  and  evasions.  She  took 
it  with  almost  desperate  eagerness,  biubli'ng, 
she  wliisj)ered  piteously: 

"  Yes,  1  did.  Oh,  Dick,  don't  ask  me  any 
more  questions.  I  can't  speak  of  Min's  father 
even  to  you.     Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead." 

"If  this  man  were  not  dead,! — I "    She  felt 

that  Dick  had  grown  rigid.  "Perhaps  he  treated 
you  badl}',  neglected  you.     What  was  he  like?" 

"  Perhaps  Cr3stal  would  have  said  that  he 
was  ntit  unlike  you." 

It  was  the  only  taunt  that  passed  her  lips. 
It  did  its  work.  Gasgoyne  stood  up  and 
touched  the  driver's  arm. 

"  Turn  back,"  he  said.     "  And  drive  faster." 

"  Thank  you,"  whispered  Dorothy,  wondering 
why  he  did  not  get  out  cud  leave  her.  He 
answered  the  unspoken  question  almost  im- 
mediately, as  if  he  had  divined  h  r  thought. 
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"  I  want  to  sec  the  child." 

"Why?"  He  noted  the  quaver  of  fear  in 
her  voice. 

"Why?  r>ccause  he  is  yours.  Is  not  that 
a  sufficient  reason  coming  from  me?  Do  you 
think  that  I  am  going  to  behave  as  your  people 
did?" 

"Then " 

"  I  feel  myself  responsible  for  what  has 
happened.     If  I'd  obeyed   my  instincts,  if  I'd 

stayed  in  England Let  me  finish!     I  know 

what  men  and  women  are.  I'm  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  iron  pots,  but  there  are  times  when 
even  iron  melts,  and  because  it  is  iron  and 
heavy  it  sinks  the  deeper.  How  you  must 
have  suffered !  And  yet,  to-day,"  he  regarded 
her  keenly, "  to-day,  you  look  the  same  Dorothy 
Fairfax :  the  sweetest,  purest,  kindest  girl  in 
the  world.  W^ell,  it's  a  mystery;  but  I  know — 
I  know,  1  repeat — that  I'm  partly  responsible 
for  this.  I  left  you  alone  when  you  most 
needed  a  friend.  Dare  you  deny  it  ?  Look  mc 
straight  in  the  face,  tell  me  you  never  cared  '  )r 
me,  that  you  were  fooling  me,  and  I'll  walk  out 
of  this  trap  and  out  of  your  life.     Now  ! " 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  hers,  exacting  the 
truth.  She  wondered  niitther  she  ought  to 
lie,  but  the  lie  would  not  pass  her  lips.  Her 
faculties  reeled,  and  she  was  within  an  ace  of 
fainting  outright. 

"I  am  answered,"  said  Gasgoync  triumph- 
antly.    "  You    are    right ;    let    the   dead    bury 
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their  dciid.  I  am  ^our  friciul,  and  bliall  be 
your  bo^-'s  friend." 

Min  was  digging  upon  the  sands,  watched 
by  the  taithful  Susan,  when  Dorotli\  i!)peai  cd. 
At  once  she  despatched  the  ancient  iiandmait* 
to  the  hotel.  Slie  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
to  take  Susan  into  her  confidem  '■  till  a  certain 
time  had  elapsed.  Also,  she  0  ared  that  Susan 
might  protest,  and  prote-st  would  be  e  asperat- 
ingly  futile.  Gasgoyne  would  ha ,  e  nis  way. 
She  had  left  him  on  the  parad  promising  to 
return  with  the  boy. 

Min's  feet  had  to  be  dried  and  his  stockings 
and  shoes  put  on.  l)or(jlhy  explained  tliaf 
she  had  met  a  fiiend  who  wished  to  make 
his  acquaintance. 

"And,  of  course,  Min,  you  will  behave 
nicely,  and  not  talk  too  much.  Vou  see  this 
is  an  old  friend  who  knew  me  before  you 
were  born." 

"  Is  he  a  man,  Mumsie  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I'm  so  glad.     I  like  men." 

She  tried  to  smooth  his  hair,  which  escaped 
in  tliick  cu'ds  beneath  his  hat.  He  wore  sailor 
clothes  :  blue  serge  trousers  and  a  white  jumper. 
His  skin  was  burnt  brown  by  the  sun  ;  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  health  and  vivacity.  Dorothy 
wondered  whether  she  could  have  been  prouder 
of  him  had  he  been  in  very  truth  her  own  son. 
Then,  quite  ouddenly,  her  heart  seemed  to 
stand   still.      She  had   forgotten   the   likeness 
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between  fathoi    md  child.     IfDnk  s'lould  S(;e 

what    was    so    [)lain    to    her !      Ah,    that 

was  not  likely.      In  any  case,  the  risk  must  be 
run. 

They  moved  slowly  through  the  crowd  of 
trippe  i,  Min  han<;ing  back  to  listen  to  the 
chorus  of  the  latest  "  coon "  song.  One  of 
the  minstrels,  catching  sight  of  Min's  glowing 
face,  made  comical  grimaces.  The  boy  laughed 
jovously,  entering  easily  into  the  humours  of 
the  scene,  acknowledging  the  appeal  of  mirth 
and  holiday-making. 

'•  He  made  a  face  at  me,  Mumsie  ;  wasn't  it 
friendly  of  him  ?" 

"  Very  friendly." 

"  Susan  says  all  these  niggers  are  white 
men." 

"  Yes ;  they're  not  so  black  as  they  paint 
themselves." 

She  laughed  ;  Min  looked  up  into  her  face 
with  a  slightly  injured  expression. 

"  Have  you  made  a  joke,  Mumsie?  I  don't 
see  it.     Tell  me." 

"  You  wouldn't  understand  what  I  was 
laughing  at,  Min." 

"You  n^'glit  let  me  try,"  he  pretested. 

A  minute  later,  Gasgoyne's  piercing  eyes 
were  upon  her  and  the  boy.  He  greeted  Min 
gravely,  placing  nis  hands  upon  the  boy's 
shoulders,  constraining  him  to  meet  his  glance. 
Min  gazed  frankly  and  scriousl}'  into  the  face 
of  his  mother's  old  friend. 
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"  I  lew  do  you  do,  Master- 

"  Wcrall  him  'Mm.'" 

"  Shall  wc  sit  down  ?" 

There  was  a  bench  close  by,  and  the  three 
sat  down  upon  it.  Gasgoyne  stared  hard  at 
the  boy. 

"  He  reminds  me  of  somebody,"  he  said,  "  but 
not  of  you,"  he  turned  to  Dorothy. 

"  Mumsie  says  I'm  like  my  father." 

Again  Dorothy  blushed.  She  told  herself 
angrily  and  with  humiliation  that  she  was 
behaving  like  a  schoolgirl.  Fortunately  Gas- 
goyne  would  put  his  own  interpretation  upon 
these  exasperating  blushes.  He  did  not  appear 
to  notice  them,  for  he  still  stared  meditatively 
at  the  boy. 

"  Father  was  big,  and  brave,  and  handsome, 
and  good— like  you'  he  added. 

"  How  do  you  know  I'm  good  ?" 

"  You're  Mumsie's  friend  ?  " 

"  Just  so.     What  a  convincing  reply." 

Suddenly  he  picked  up  Min  as  if  he  was  a 
small  puppy  and  placed  him  on  his  knee. 

"  We  are  going  to  be  pals,"  he  declared. 

"  O'  course,"  said  Min.  "  What  am  I  f-  rail 
you  ?  " 

"  Uncle  Dick,  if  you  like." 

"That  will  do  very  well,"  said  Dorothy 
hastily.  Again  she  was  struck  with  Gas- 
goyne's  quick  wit  in  concealing  his  name. 
And  hf"  sense  of  his  cleverness  was  even 
iiore  deeply  enhanced  when  he  began  to  talk 
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to  the  boy  easily  and  naturally.  Undoubtedly, 
he  wished  to  give  Dorothy  time  to  regain  her 
natural  colour  and  self-control.  Min  prattled 
away  gaily  ;  Gasgoyne  felt  his  sturdy  little 
limbs,  his  firm  muscles.  Dorothy  knew  what 
was  passing  in  his  minfl  :  that  he  was  wishing 
that  such  a  son  h.ad  been  given  to  him.  If 
he  knew ? 

At  the  same  instant,  the  terrible  question 
presented  itself  :  Had  the  moment  come  when 
she  ought  to  tell  him?  And  if  si  ;  told  him 
everything,  would  he  take  Min  a^vay  ?  All 
her  plans  began  to  crumble.  Heretofore,  her 
decision  to  keep  Min's  birth  a  secret  from  his 
father  had  been  bolstered  by  a  score  of  reasons 
too  obvious  to  be  recited.  Who  could  doubt 
that  in  keeping  the  child  she  had  acted  in  the 
child's  best  interests  ?  And  Dorothy  was  of 
too  practical  and  s-^nsible  a  nature  to  regret 
the  past.  Right  or  wrong,  she  knew  that  in  so 
far  as  a  mortal  may  she  had  done  what  she 
conceived  to  be  her  duty.  Evil,  not  good,  had 
urged  her  once  to  take  Min  to  Gasgoyne. 

But  now  the  conditions  were  entirely 
different. 

As  if  in  a  dream  she  heard  Gasgoyne  talking 
to  his  son.  They  had  reached  the  inexhaustible 
subject  of  school  life. 

"  We  have  great  fun.  One  fellow,  Billy 
Parflete,  has  a  glass  eye.  And  he  slips  it  in 
and  out.  The  other  n^orning  old  Mirehouse 
caught  us  playing  catch  with  it." 
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"  Did  she  confiscate  the  eye  or  merely  tell 
its  owner  to  mind  it  ?" 

"She  gave  lis  lines,  but  she  laughed;  she's 
not  a  bad  sort,  old  Mirehouse." 
"Is  Billy  your  chum  ?" 

"Yes.      He's    quite    mad.      Nobody    knows 
what   Billy  will  do  or  say  next.     He  doesn't 
know  himself." 
"  How  exciting  !  " 

"Isn't  it?    He  has  red  hair  and  freckles.    The 
other  day  you'd  have  simply  died  of  lauj^hing. 
Billy's  grandfather  is  nearly  stone  deaf" 
"  Aftlicted  family,  the  Parfleles." 
"Aren't   they?      Billy's   father   has  one  leg 
shorter  than   the   other.     But  the  grandfather 
has   a   long   car   trumpet.     And   Billy  loathes 
speaking   down   it,    because   he   never   knows 
what  to  say.     Just   before  I  got  the  measles, 
Billy's  grandfather  came  to  Miss  Mirehouse's 
to   se'    us,   and   old   Mirehouse   told    Billy  to 
say  soii.ething   interesting   to  the  old  gentle- 
man.    And  what  do  you  think  he  said?" 
"  I  can  L  imagine." 

"  Before  all  of  us  too,"  Min  chuckled.  "  Why, 
he  said  quite  cleaily  into  the  trumpet :  '  Cock- 
a-doodle-doo  ! '  You  see,  he's  quite  mad,  isn't 
he?" 

"  Quite,"  Gasgoyne  assen'-^d.  He  glanced 
at  Dorothy.  Her  face  looked  pale  enough 
now,  and  about  her  mouth  were  lines  of  j)ain. 
Gasgoyne  lifted  I\'.p  from  his  knees,  and 
stood  up. 
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"  Let's  do  Marj^atc  j)ropcrly,"  lie  j)roposcd. 
"  lliLii  tea,  eh?  Tea —and  shrimps.  Come 
on  ! " 

"There's  a  merry-go-round,"  suggested  Min. 

"Thank  you  for  mentioning  it.  We'll  have 
a  turn  at  once." 

Min  seized  his  hand,  and  the  three  set  off; 
surely  the  strangest  trio  in  all  Margate.  A 
delightful  hour  to  Min  followed.  Gasgoyne 
entered  into  the  fun  of  the  fair  with  the  vivacity 
and  enjoyment  which  brought  back  to  Dorothy 
the  hours  of  their  engagement.  Gasgoyne's 
laugh  was  as  ready,  as  cheery,  as  of  yore. 
When  she  looked  at  him,  her  heart  beat,  her 
pulses  thrilled.  They  visited  the  shooting 
galleries,  where  Gasgoyne's  performance  with 
the  riile  filled  the  small  boy  with  awe  and 
ecstatic  admiration.  Then  there  was  a  punch- 
ing pad,  the  lifting  machine,  the  ascending  block 
of  wood,  all  of  which  registered  in  large  black 
letters  the  result  of  physical  strcngtli.  Min 
screamed  with  delight  when  Gasgoyne  smote 
with  the  wooden  mallet,  and  the  ascending 
block  struck  the  bell  at  the  top  of  the  pole. 

"  You're  the  strongest  man  here,"  he  said. 
"Isn't  he?"  he  appealed  to  the  old  woman, 
who  was  scooping  in  Gasgoyne's  pennies. 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  she  replied ;  "  and  you'll 
be  as  strong  some  day,  my  little  gentleman." 
She  looked  at  Dorothy,  then  at  Gasgoyne. 

"  The  very  image  of  his  pa,  too,  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  ma'am." 
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After  a  shy  at  tin-  cocoa-nuts,  they  had  tea  "n 
a  shelter  overlooking  the  sea.  Min,  wit'  out 
invitation,  cHmbed  on  to  his  new  friend's  knee, 
and,  being  tired,  and  also  somnolently  full  of 
shrimps  and  brown  bread  and  butter,  fell  asleep. 

"  Put  him  down,"  said  Dorothy. 

"No.  What  a  jolly  little  chap  it  is,"  he 
sighed  :  the  sparkle  died  in  his  clear  blue  eyes. 
Then  he  added  abruptly :  "  My  God  !  to  think 
that  he  might  have  been  ours." 

"  Don't !  "  Dorothy  murmured. 

"  I  pitied  you  half  an  hour  ago,  my  poor  Doll, 
but  now  1  "uvy  you.  Vou  are  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  hill.     Tell  me  of  your  life." 

She  described  the  trivial  round,  not  without 
a  certain  humour:  imitating  one  or  two  neigh- 
bours upon  whom  the  moss  grew  thickly  and 
verdantly.  Unconsciously,  each  assumed  the 
intimacy  of  old  days.  Once  or  twice  Gasgoyne 
interrupted  her,  catching  her  unspoken  thought, 
forestalling  her  words  in  that  fashion  so  de- 
lightful amongst  sympathetic  friends.  Then, 
sensible  that  she  was  letting  herself  go,  that 
the  old  intimacy  was  as  strong,  possibly 
stronger  than  before,  she  paused  and  said  with 
slight  confusion  :  "That  is  my  life  ;  and  I  enjoy 
it.     What  is  yours  ?" 

"Mine?"  he  laughed  grimly.  "I  have  my 
work ;  it  interests  me." 

After  a  significant  silence,  he  continued  in  a 
slightly  different  tone  :  "Why  should  I  pretend 
with  you?     Outside  of  my  work,  in  which  I 
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have  had  the  luck  to  sucrccH  far  beyond    my 
deserts,  I  am  nothing,  a  c^'phcr!" 

The  distress  in  Dorothy's  e^es  made  him 
mutter  lialf  an  a|if)lo;^y. 

"  It  had  to  be  said.  In  tlie  obi  days  you 
could  draw  the  very  heart  out  f>f  nw.  with  a 
glance,  and,  by  love!  you  can  do  it  still.  I've 
ne\er  whined  to  anybody  else,  but  somehow  I 
hao  to  tell  you." 

"  Why  did  you  marry  Crystal  ?  " 

At  last  the  question  was  out :  the  question 
she  had  put  to  herself  a  thousand  times. 

"Why?" 

"  Shush — h — h  !     Speak  lower  ! " 

"  Why  ?  Because  you'd  thrown  me  over. 
A  fool's  reason.  When  I  crawled  away  from 
those  devils  in  Africa,  more  dead  than  alive, 
what  gave  me  strength  ?  You.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  you  I'd  have  died  half  a  dozen  times. 
But  I  hung  on.  Doll's  waiting  for  me,  I  said. 
When  I  got  back  to  Sierra  Leone,  I  cabled  to 
you.  The  cable  never  reached  you.  When  I 
reached  England,  the  first  thing  I  looked  for 
was  a  letter  from  you.  You  were  never  out  of 
my  head,  night  or  day.  Ask  the  pal  who  nursed 
me  whose  name  was  on  my  lips.  Yours.  Of 
course  I  knew  that  you  had  heard  I  was  dead  ; 
but  I  would  have  staked  my  body  here  and  my 
soul  hereafter  that  you  were  still  waiting " 

She  turned  aside  her  wet  e3'es. 

"  When  I  reached  E  igland,  I  found  you  had 
disappeared.      You  were   not  dead.      I   asked 
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myself  why  you  had  cut  all  threads  between 
us,  because  1  fr)und  out  that  you  had  slipped 
out  of  sight  before  my  reported  death.  Was 
there  any  answer  but  one  ?  You  had  no 
use  for  me.  Do  you  remember  my  letter  to 
Solomon?      Did  you  get  it?" 

It  lay  in  her  desk  at  that  moment,  between 
S(~.me  pressed  flowers  that  he  had  given  to  her. 

"  Yes  ;  I  got  it." 

"  And  yet  you  a?k  why  I  married  Crystal. 
Well,  Crystal  loved  me,  and  had  remained 
faithful."  "^ 

Dorothy  shivered.  The  desire  to  speak,  to 
iustify  herself,  to  tear  the  scales  fi'om  this  man's 
eyes,  overpowered  her.  Then  she  heard  his 
voice  softened  once  more,  full  of  tender  familiar 
intonations. 

"  And  then  Crystal  told  me  about  the 
child " 

"About  the  child?" 

"  1  dare  say  that  was  what  decided  you  to 
form  other  ties.  Yes,  she  told  me  how  you 
had  come  to  her,  all  you  had  done.  Then, 
when  I  heard  the  child  was  dead " 

"What!     The  child  dead?" 

"  Didn't  you  know  ?     Didn't  she  tell  you  ?" 

"No." 

"The  subject  is  a  sore  one.  It  died,  poor 
little  thing.  I  wanted,  after  our  marriage,  to 
make  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  its  grave,  but 
Crystal  is  perfectly  miserable  if  it's  mentioned." 

"  I  see." 
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"  All  the  sanif  the  child  brought  us  together  : 
a  Sf)rt  of  invisible  bond." 

He  sighed,  moved  impatiently-,  and  imme- 
diately Min  woke  up.  For  an  instant  he  was 
plainly  puzzled  In  find  himself  in  the  cu-ms  ul  a 
stranger." 

"  Mummie!" 

"  Here  I  am,  Min." 

"Oh,  it's  Uncle  Dick.  Fd  forgotten."  He 
rubbed  his  eyes.     Dorothy  rose. 

"  We  must  go  back  to  the  hotel.  Thank  you 
for  a  delightful  afternoon." 

She  spoke  composedly,  conscious  that  Min's 
eyes  were  upon  her  face. 

"  Have  you  a  headache,  Mumsie  ?  You  look 
tired.  Good-night,  Uncle  Dick— and  thanks 
awfully." 

"Hold  on,"  said  Gasgoyne.  He  suddenly 
realised  that  they  were  escaping  ;  he  did  not 
even  know  their  address  in  Margate.  "  We 
must  make  plans  for  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow?"  repeated  Dorothy. 

"  I  invite  you  both  to  a  picnic." 

Min  clapped  his  hands. 

"  Mumsie,  won't  that  be  simply  splendid  ? 
You  are  a  nice  Uncle  Dick." 

"  But " 

"  1  insist.  I  leave  in  the  afternoon.  Don't 
refuse  !     What  dilference  can  it  make  ?  " 

With  some  hesitation,  impelled  partly  by 
Min's  entreaties,  Dorothy  consented  to  name 
time  and  place.     Gasgoyne  entered  both  in  a 
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small  notebook.  Then  he  took  leave  of  them, 
and  walked  swiftly  away.  Min  gazed  after 
him,  eyes  and  mouth  agape  with  admiration 
and  aflfection. 

"  1  le  is  just  right,"  he  declared.  "  You  know, 
Mumsie,  I  sliouldn't  have  minded  a  hit  if  Uncle 
Dick  had  been  my  father.     Mumsie  ! " 

To  his  surprise,  Dorothy  had  picked  him  up 
suddenly  and  hugged  him.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion from  an  undemonstrative  woman  startled 
the  child.  But  he  returned  her  kisses  with 
ardour. 

"  If,  if,  Min,  Uncle  Dick  had  been  3'our  own 
father,  do  you  think  you  would  have  loved  him 
more  than  you  love  me  ?" 

"  Never,  Mumsie,"  he  replied  sympathetically' ; 
"  never !  O'  course,  I  couldn't  love  any  one  as 
I  love  you." 

She  felt  his  hot  little  lips  upon  her  cheek  and 
was  comforted. 
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After  Min  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  Dorothy 
told  the  faithful  Susan  what  had  passed.  Some- 
what to  her  surprise,  Susan  betrayed  neither 
astonishment  nor  regret. 

"  I  knew  you'd  meet,  sooner  or  later,  and  I 
knew  that  woman  was  a  liar,"  she  said  calmly. 

"  Susan,  if  you  could  have  seen   father  and 

son  together !    And  all  the  time,  something 

was  urging  me  to  tell  him,  and  if  I  tell  him, 
will  he  take  Min  away?" 

Susan  considered.  Age  had  not  blunted  her 
tongue  or  her  perceptions. 

"  He  might  take  liim  away,"  she  said  pre- 
sently. "  Anyways,  you  can't  alTord  to  run  no 
risks,  ma'am."  Her  thin  lips  tightened.  "  It's 
rather  late  to  speak  now." 

"  He's  rich.  He  could  give  Min  what  I  can 
never  give  him." 

"  Can  he  give  him  a  mother's  love  and  tender- 
ness ?  Not  he.  Master  Min  is  yours,  Miss 
Dorothy ;  my  mind's  clear  on  that.  If  ten 
thousand  fathers  wanted  him  and  could  give 
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him  the  world  and  the  glory  thereof  I'd  send 
'em  all  packing." 

"  Mr.  Gasgoyne  is  not  very  happy  at  home." 

"  He  told  you  that  ?  Then  1  think  very  little 
of  him.  I'm  an  old  maid,  but  1  know  something 
of  men.  He'll  be  asking  you  to  be  extry  kind 
to  him." 

"Susan!" 

"  Yes  ;  I'm  Susan  ;  and  I've  served  you  for 
thirty  years.  He  oughtn't  to  have  said  that. 
Did  he  ask  questions?     Did  you  have  to " 

"  I  stopped  his  questions.  He  is  not  likely 
to  ask  any  more." 

"Oh,  isn't  he?" 

"  And  after  to-morrov.'  we  shan't  meet  again." 

"Then  you  are  meeting  to-morrow?" 

"  For  the  last  time." 

"And  you  think  you  know  Mr.  Gasgoyne?" 
Susan  snilfed  very  aggressively,  but  Dorothy 
remained  silent.  Later,  when  Susan  was  brush- 
ing her  hair,  she  said  lightly :  "  You  have  u 
conscience,  Susan?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  I  hope  so." 

"  And  it  is  clear  on  this  point  ?  Min  is  mine, 
not  his?" 

"  I  say  that  the  child  belongs  to  the  woman 
who  saved  his  life  before  he  was  born,  and  has 
been  an  angel  of  love  and  tenderness  to  him 
ever  since." 

"These  are  sweet  words,  but  you  are  pulling 
my  hair  horribly." 

Susan    faced    her   mistress,   brush   in   hand. 
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She   waved   it   dramatically,    as   if   it    were    a 
sword. 

"  Vou  asked  me  if  I'd  a  conscience  just  now  ; 
a  nice  question,  too.  Well,  it  is  my  conscience 
or  my  commonsense  that  tells  me  that  the 
worst  as  could  happen  to  Master  Min  would  be 
to  learn  that  you  wasn't  his  mother,  and  that 
she,  that  heartless,  lying  woman,  was !  Fancy 
his  being  told  that  all  these  years  you'd  been 
pretendin'  with  him?" 
"Pretending?" 

"  He'd  think  it  that.  It's  my  belief  you're 
thinking  at  this  moment  more  of  Mr.  Gasgoyne 
than  of  Master  Min." 

There  was  so  much  truth  underlying  this 
that  Dorothy  winced. 

Next  day  dawned  clear  and  warm.  A  light 
l)reeze  tempered  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  dimpled 
the  smooth  surface  of  tlie  sea.  Dorothy  and 
Min  bathed  early  ;  a  quick  dip  before  break- 
fast. After  a  disturbed  and  feverish  night  the 
salt  water  acted  upon  Dorothy  as  a  sort  of 
miraculous  tonic.  She  got  out  of  bed  tired  and 
spiritless  ;  hardly  able  to  respond  to  the  boy's 
wild  manifestation  of  delight  because  the 
weather  was  so  fine.  But  she  came  from  the 
sea  a  y  .ang  woman,  sanguine,  laughing  at  the 
fears  of  the  previous  night,  and  the  jeremiads 
of  Susan  Judkins. 

At  breakfast  Min  said  : 

"Oh,  Mummie,  how  nice  you  look!" 

"Do  I?" 
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"  Vour  eyes  arc  lovely.  And  the  sun  seems 
to  iiave  got  into  your  hair.  Mine  is  so  beastly 
stieky;  but  then  you  don't  wet  yours,  do  you?" 

"  No." 

"  I  daresay  you  wish  to  look  your  very 
beautifullest  to-day,  to  please  Uncle  Dick." 

"I\lin,you  men  are  all  alike;  you  think  we 
women  make  ourselves  look  nice  only  to  please 
you." 

But  she  blushed  as  she  spoke,  because  she 
had  been  more  than  usually  careful  to  keep 
her  hair  dry. 

At  the  hour  appointed  Gasgoyne  drove 
up  in  a  carriage  and  pair.  Inside  were  two 
hampers. 

"How  many  people  have  you  asked  to 
lunch  ?  " 

"  Two,"  he  replied  promptly,  "  but  to  me 
those  two  are  a  big  crowd.  Besides,  this  is 
a  special  occasion." 

He  laughed  gaily,  conscious  perhaps  that  he 
also  was  looking  and  feeling  his  best.  Dorothy 
tound  herself  admiring  his  general  appearance 
of  maturity  lightened  by  the  inherent  boyish- 
ness which  would  be  his  if  he  lived  to  become 
a  centenarian.  The  sun  brought  out  every  line 
upon  his  face,  but  these,  she  reflected,  were 
the  scars  of  a  fighter,  of  a  conqueror. 

"  You  look  stunning,  Doll ;  doesn't  she,  old 
boy  ?  " 

Min,  delighted  at  being  addressed  as  "old 
boy,"   responded    fervently.     Susan    came   out 
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carrying  wraps  ;  Gasgoyne  shook  her  by  the 
hand  and  inquired  after  her  health. 

"You've  not  forgotten  me,  Mrs.  Judkins?" 
"  You're   not   one    as    is    easily   forgot,  sir," 
replied  Susan  grimly. 

Disapproval  of  the  jaunt  expressed  itself  in 
firmly  compressed  lips  and  hair  drawn  tightly 
back  from  the  temples. 

"What  a  fine  day  we  have!"  continued 
Gasgoyne. 

"  Fine  enough,  sir  ;  we'll  hope  it  will  end  as 
it's  begun.    Shall  I  put  in  an  umbrella,  ma'am?" 
"Certainly  not,"  said  Dorothy.     "The  sight 
of  it  would  remind  me  that  it  might  rain." 

Benjamin  expressed  sympathy  with  this  senti- 
ment in  a  sharp  bark.  He  had  jumped  into  the 
carriage  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  sitting  up  on  the 
front  seat  begging.  He  wanted  to  make  sure 
of  his  invitation. 

"That  tyke  makes  me  forget  everything," 
said  Gasgoyne. 

Susan  sniffed.  "  He  makes  me  remember 
everything,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  as  she 
went  back  into  the  hotel. 

They  drove  off,  very  gaily,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  piano  organ  and  Benjamin's  barks. 
Passing  down  the  parade,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  saw  them  smiled  pleasantly. 
People  go  to  Margate  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
each  individual  pleasure  party  justifies  itself 
as  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  universal 
happiness. 
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"  l-ieally  we  are  doing  nothing  more  than 
our  duty,"  said  Gasgoyne. 

He  told  Dorothy  that  he  had  heard  of  a 
secluded  cove  a  few  miles  away,  whither  they 
were  boiuid. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  such  a  place,"  said 
Dorothy. 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  if  there  is,  our  driver  will 
find  it,  because  a  double  fare  hangs  upon 
his  discovery  of  it.  This  fellow  is  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  all  honeymooning 
couples." 

"  Dick,  how  little  you  have  changed  in  some 
things." 

"  vVe  are  going  to  '  walladge  '  to-day." 
The  once  familiar  word   brought  a  pang  to 
Dorothy's  heart  and  a  question  to  Min's  lips. 
"  What  does  '  walladage  '  mean.  Uncle  Dick  ?  " 
"What!     You  have  never  heard  it!     Why, 
your  mother  invented  it  only  yesterday." 
"Only  yesterday?" 

"1  am  sure  it  was  only  yesterday."  He 
interpreted  the  word,  explaining  that  it  might 
be  used  in  a  mental  and  spiritual  sense. 

"  You  see  we  are  going  to  soak  ourselves  in 
a  good  time." 

"  Uncle  Dick,  why  didn't  you  come  before  ?" 

•'  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to." 

Dorothy  lay  back  smiling,  well  content  that 

Dick  and  Min  should  sustain  the  talk.     After 

all,  how  foolish  it  would  be  not  to  soak  herself, 

like  the  other  two,  in  this  good   time,  which 
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mi"-ht  never  come  again  ;  for  the  night's  vigil 
had  bound  with  brass  her  determination  to 
keep  herself  and  Min  out  of  Gasgoyne's  way. 
They  had  met  this  once,  hke  ships  crossing  in 
mid-ocean  and  bespeaking  each  other.  Susan 
was  right :  for  her  to  be  seen  in  Gasgoyne's 
company  was  to  court  disaster. 

They  drove  on  through  the  soft  summer  air, 
with  the  sea  sparkhng  on  their  right  and  the 
pleasant  green  country  on  the  left.  In  the 
meadows  the  hay,  just  cut,  lay  in  long  lines  to 
dry;  the  scent  of  it  floated  to  them  mingled 
with  the  pungent  odour  of  the  sea.  Big  wains 
moved  slowly  across  the  fields,  and  the  sound 
of  the  haymakers'  voices  alternated  with  happy 
intermittences  of  silence. 

"Our  driver  is  going  to  earn  his  double 
fare,"  said  Gasgoyne.  "  It  is  hard  to  believe 
we     are    not     more     than     five     miles     from 

Margate." 

Presently,  the  road  descended  sharply,  and 
they  found  themselves  close  to  a  tiny  cove 
with  brown  spreading  sands  in  front  of  it,  and 
some  trees  bordering  a  small  stream.  The 
driver  pulled  up. 

"  Here  ye  are!" 

They  descended,  congratulating  their  guide 
and  themselves.  The  spot  was  charming,  and 
within  reasonable  distance  of  a  tavern  where 
the  horses  could  be  baited.  The  hampers  were 
carried  to  the  trees  and  one  of  them  unpacked. 

"  What  can  be  in  the  other  ?"  said  Min. 
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"  If  you  sur^'ive  the  enormous  luncheon  you 
are  about  to  eat,  you  will  find  out,"  said 
Gasgoyne  solemnly.  "  Now  then,  you  and  I 
must  wait  upon  your  mother ;  she  is  the  queen 
ot  the  feast,  and  we  are  her  humble  slaves. 
Come  on !" 

Out  of  the  hamper  he  pulled  a  bottle  of 
champagne. 

"  There's  ginger-pop  for  you,  Min." 

They  laid  the  clotii,  and  set  upon  it  varied 
delicacies,  the  best  to  be  procured  in  Margate. 

"  Dick,  how  extravagant  you  have  been  ! " 

"  Doll,  the  best  in  the  world  is  not  too  good 
for  us  to-day." 

"  Mummie,  we  shall  have  the  indigest,"  said 
Min.  Then  he  added  naively,  "  I  don't  mind. 
Susan  says,  '  Enough's  as  good  as  a  feast ' ; 
but,  oh.  Uncle  Dick,  I  have  just  wanted  to  try 
the  feast  once  ! " 

"  Give  your  mother  some  salmon  and  mayon- 
naise.    I'm  going  to  open  the  fizz." 

The  meal  was  a  tremendous  success.  Dorothy 
said  little,  but  a  good  listener  in  a  party  of 
three  is  indispensable.  Benjamin  attended 
strictly  to  business ;  he  performed  all  his 
father's  tricks  and  one  or  two  of  his  own, 
cleaning  the  plates  conscientiously  without 
using  either  hot  water  or  cloths. 

"  Benjamin  is  still  hungry.  Uncle  Dick." 

"Happy  Benjamin!"  murmured   Gasgoyne. 


He   lit   a   long 
Dorothy. 


cigar,   and    gazed   steadily   at 
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'<  Enjoyed  it?" 

Min  answered  inciTdulously  : 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  qucsliou  ?" 

♦'We     have     walladged,"     said     Gasgoyne 

solemnly.  ....         ,u  ,. 

•<But,   Uncle   Dick,   what    is    in    the   other 

hamper?    Not— tea?" 
"  No     Toys." 

"  Toys  !  "  shouted  Min.  "  Oh,  Uncle  Dick  ! " 
The  second  hamper  was  unpacked  with  even 
greater  enthusiasm  than  the  first.  It  held 
priceless  surprises  :  a  model  of  a  racmg  yacht, 
a  knife,  a  small  box  of  conjurmg  trick.,  and  a 
gun-metal  watch.  Dorothy  protebted,  but  Gas- 
goyne  laughed  cheerily. 

"These  are  arrears;  just  arrears.  1  He 
watch  is  a  cheap  one,  Master  Min;  but  it  wdl 
teach  you  how  to  take  care  of  a  better  later 
on.  1  daresay  you  will  be  able  to  sail  your 
cutter  on  that  pool  over  there." 

The  boy  ran  off,  after  thanking  Gasgoyne 
effusively.  The  man  laughed,  looking  at 
Dorothy  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  1  hate  to  tell  a  youngster  to  make  himselt 
scarce,"  he  murmured. 
"  You  thought  of  thai  when  you  bought  the 

boat?"  „     „ 

"Of  course.  Now,  Doll,  sve  can  talk.  ItJut 
for  a  moment  he  regarded  her  attentively; 
then,  in  a  different  tone,  he  said  quietly,  "  The 
possessi.jn  of  that  jolly  kid  has  made  you  a 
beautiful  woman " 
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"  My  dear  Dick,  don't  let's  waste  precious 
time  talking  nonsense." 

"  I  have  learnt  to  detest  mere  surface  pretti- 

ncss,   long  lashes,   regular    features But 

you  !     Gad  !  you're  a  wonder." 

"  Dick,  before  the  boy  comes  back  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  we  mustn't  meet  again.  I  have 
thought  it  aii  out." 

"So  have  I." 

"And  sur(  ly  you  understand " 

"  That  we  are  not  to  meet  again  ?  Certainly 
not.  This  is  the  first  of  innumerable  '  wal- 
ladges.' " 

"  It  is  the  last,"  she  said,  with  a  shade  of 
irritation. 

Gasgoyne  threw  away  his  cigar,  stood  up, 
and  came  quite  near. 

"  You  were  never  a  stickler  for  conven- 
tionality, Doll." 

"  Go  on." 

"  That's  it.  I  mean  to  go  on,  and  I  won't 
look  back.  1  always  try  to  prolit  by  my  past 
mistakes  and  the  mistakes  of  others." 

"An  excellent  recipe  for  success  as  the  world 
measures  it." 

"Just  so,  as  the  world  measures  it;  but  I 
don't  hajipcn  to  use  the  world's  footrule.  At 
least,  not  in  private.  Do  you  know  that  I've 
enjoyed  the  1  ^it  two  hours  more  than  any  two 
hours  I've  sjH-nt  since  you  and  I  parted  ?" 

"  I  beg  you " 

"  I  am  stating  a  fact.     You  are  clever  enough 
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to  draw  the  correct  inference.  I've  worked 
like  a  slave,  now  I  want  to  take  it  easy— 
now  and  then  ;  not  often,  but  once  a  month 
or  so." 

"  You  must  luive  other  friends  ?  " 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiling  grimly. 
All  the  boyishness  and  gladness  had  faded  out 
of  his  strong  face  as  he  stood  looking  down 
upon  her.  Of  a  sudden,  pity  for  him  flooded 
Dorothy's  heart.  She  divined,  as  he  knew  she 
would,  all  that  he  left  unsaid. 

"  I  offered  you  my  friendship  yesterday,"  he 
continued.  She  confronted  his  glance  with 
eyes  as  steady  as  his. 

"  You  did,  Dick.    And  I  lay  awake  last  night, 
thinking  that  it  was  the  most  unfriendly  thing 
you  could  do." 
"  Why  ?  " 
*'  Because  of  Min." 

He  was  quick  to  see  the  joint  in  her  harness. 
"  Oh,  because  of  Min,  eh  ?     If  it  were  not  for 
Min,  we  might  become  friends  again?" 
"  Perhaps." 

"Well,  I'll  say  this  to  you:  if  Min  were  my 
son,  I'd  do  what  I  could  for  him,  of  course,  but 
I'm  hanged  if  I'd  let  him  interfere  with  my 
own  life  and  happiness." 

"I  see,"  said  Dorothy  thoughtfully.  She 
heard  Gasgoyne's  rather  impatient  tones:  "I 
h.-ivo  never  quite  understood  you,  Dorothy." 

"  That  is  perfectly  true.  Fortunatcij ,  con- 
sidering   that    I   am   a   woman,    1   understand 
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myself.  My  dearest  friend  never  visits  me  in 
my  own  house ;  nor  do  I  go  to  hers." 

"  You  count  Moira  Curragh  your  dearest 
friend." 

"  She  came  to  me  in  my  trouble.  You  said 
just  now  that  I  was  never  a  stickler  for  con- 
ventionality. But  surely  you  know  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  strays  a  hair's  breadth 
beyond  the  line  which  society  has  drawn  must 
sooner  or  later  be  punished  for  being  out  of 
bounds.  Perhaps  my  punishment  is  that  now 
I  must  walk  in  chains  because  of  my  former 
freedom." 

"  You  look  as  if  you  hugged  your  chains." 

For  an  instant  her  eyes  blazed :  then  the 
self-mastery  of  ten  years  came  to  her  defence. 
She  lowered  her  lids. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Gasgoyne,  with 
real  feeling.  "  I  was  a  brute  to  say  that ;  but 
it  may  serve  to  show  you  what  a  power  you 
still  have  over  me." 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  tenderly. 
It  was  a  lover,  not  a  friend,  who  looked  deep 
into  her  eyes  trying  to  read  what  message  lay 
there  for  him.  She  released  herself  quickly ; 
but  he  saw  that  she  trembled,  that  she  was 
frightened.  Her  next  words,  spoken  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  confirmed  this. 

"  It  is  you  who  have  the  power,"  she  faltered. 
"  Oh,  Dick,  be  generous !     Leave  me  in  peace  ! " 

"  1  have  the  power?     You  admit  that?" 

The  gladne  s  and  even  triumph  in  his  voice 
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told  her  what  a  blunder  she  had  made.  Her 
teeth  closed  over  her  lip  in  annoyance.  This 
was  the  result  of  living  out  of  the  world,  in 
quiet  places  among  quiet  people  who  talked  of 
their  sport,  their  servants,  their  children,  and 
what  they  read  in  a  daily  newspaper.  He 
continued  quickly,  as  if  he  wished  to  follow  up 
an  advantage  gained— the  natural  instinct  of  a 

fighter: 

"Doll,  dear,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  you 
did  in  haste  what  1  did.  Great  Heaven !  you 
were  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  wear  the  willow. 
You  are  flesh  and  blood,  not  an  icicle.  Because 
1  was  swept  out  of  your  life,  you  had  to  accept 
another  man's  love,  a  mate  inferior  to  you.  I 
know  nothing  about  Armine  except  what  the 
boy  tells  me  ;  and  you  must  have  told  him. 
He  was  strong,  it  seems,  and  brave,  and 
handsome.  But  in  my  bones  I  know  that 
you  didn't  love  him  as  you  loved  me.     Did 

She  made  no  answer. 

"  I  was  the  first,"  he  whispered. 

"  You  are  speaking  like  a  madman." 

"  Doll,  did  you  love  this  boy's  father  as  you 
loved  me  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  firmly. 

He  drew  back.  Something  in  her  glance 
told  him  that  she  was  speaking  the  truth.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  let  a  faint  laugh 
escape  him. 
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"  You  are  right ;  I  have  been  behaving  like 
a  madman." 

He  walked  away,  turning  his  back  upon  her. 
She  saw  .that  he  was  only  defeated  for  the 
instant,  that  he  would  return  to  the  assault ; 
and  her  knees  were  as  wax,  her  heart  melting 
within  her.  If  she  raised  her  hand,  he  would 
be  at  her  feet.  And  why  not  ?  A  sudden 
recklessness  seized  and  shook  her.  The  life 
she  had  found  sufficient  burst  like  a  pretty  toy 
ballooii.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  as  if 
its  peity  round  of  small  duties  and  amusements 
were  strangling  her.  A  vision  of  life  as  it 
might  be  lived  with  Dick  arose  like  an  ex- 
quisite mirage  in  a  desert.  In  Winchester 
men  and  women  eyed  her  askance.  Her  own 
people  believed  her  to  be  a  light  woman.  She 
had  the  name,  and  now  the  game  itself  was 
offered.  Dick  was  rich,  powerful,  sure  to 
succeed  greatly  anywhere.  Under  kindlier 
skies,  in  the  colonies  or  America 

She  covered  her  e3'es.  Dick  was  still  in- 
creasing the  distance  between  them.  If  he 
turned,  he  would  read  her  and  know. 

"  Mummie  !  " 

Min,  breathless  and  flushed,  stood  before  her. 
Too  excited  to  notice  her  agitation,  he  gasped 
out : 

"  My  boat  is  sailing  away,  Mummie.  I  shall 
lose  it.     Uncle  Dick  !  Uncle  Dick  !  " 

Gasgoyne  turned  as  Dorothy  rose  to  her 
feet. 
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"We  must  rescue  Min's  boat,"  she  said 
gravely.     "  Come  !  " 

Min  ran  back,  as  they  followed  quickly. 
Dorothy  said  gently :  "  We  ought  not  to  have 
lett  him." 

Gasgoyne  met  her  glance. 

"  You  do  hug  your  chains,"  he  said  abruptly ; 
•'  and  your  chains  are  his  arms." 


The  errant  boat  was  captured. 

"  1  nearly  lost  it,"  said  the  grateful  Min. 
"  Oh,  Mumsie,  it  was  an  awful  moment,  wasn't 
it  ? " 

"  Awful." 

"  You  looked  nearly  as  frightened  as  I  was." 

That  night,  when  she  bade  him  good-night, 
the  child  lifted  his  sleepy  eyes  to  hers. 

"Hasn't  it  been  a  perfectly  splendid  day?" 
he  whispered.  "  But  it  might  have  been  quite 
spoilt  at  the  end,  mightn't  it?" 

"  Yes." 

She  answered  soberly,  knowing  that  the  day 
had  not  been  spoilt.  For  her  was  the  sweet 
consolation  of  a  child's  kiss;  but  Gasgoyne 
had  gone  away  frowning. 
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Dorothy  returned  to  Rosemary  Cottage  three 
days  later.  Gasgoyne  left  Margate  for  town 
upon  the  evening  after  the  picnic.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  future  meeting  was  not  raised  between 
them,  but  at  the  last  moment  Dick  said  :  "  You 
must  let  me  see  something  of  your  boy.  When 
he  goes  to  a  public  school,  I  shall  run  down 
and  tip  him.  I  should  like  to  give  him  his 
first  gun." 

"  You  mustn't  spoil  him." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  have  much  opportunity." 

Then  Dorothy  answered  nervously:  "I  would 
rather  you  did  not  mention  to  Crystal  that  you 
had  met  me." 

"  As  you  please ;  but  why  ?  " 

"  I  am  connected  in  her  mind,  oh !  insepar- 
ably, with  a  part  of  her  life  she  must  wish  to 
forget." 

"  By  Jove !   what  a  good   sort   you  are !     I 

thought well,  never  mind  what  I  thought. 

I'll  say  this :  she's  fiendishly  jealous  of  my 
memory  of  you.  All  right,  I'll  hold  my  tongue. 
Good-bye." 
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Disagreeable  months  followed.  Dorothy 
picked  up  old  habits,  old  conventions,  with 
the  curious  sense  that  they  had  grown  stale 
and  unprofitable.  Mind  reacting  upon  body 
produced  a  physical  lassitude  very  hard  to 
overcome.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
began  to  suffer  from  insomnia  and  headache. 
Her  interest  in  reading  grew  attenuated.  The 
written  word  seemed  so  trite,  so  cheap.  Susan 
Judkins  looked  at  her  in  pitying  but  discreet 
silence. 

"  Slie'll  get  over  it,"  she  reflected,  "we  all  do." 

In  her  youth  Susan  had  kept  company  with 
a  dashing  artilleryman,  who  had  forsaken  her 
for  an  older  and  much  plainer  woman  with 
savings.  Susan  had  pined.  She  could  re- 
member perfectly  that  the  taste  went  out  of 
beef-streak  pudding ;  but  it  had  come  back. 
The  artilleryman  took  to  drink,  and  her  rival 
suffered  blows  and  infidelity.  And  yet  Susan 
was  not  as  grateful  as  she  should  have  been 
that  she  had  escaped  such  a  monster.  In  her 
hands  he  might  have  risen,  not  fallen. 

Dorothy  told  Moira  Curragh  of  her  meeting 
with  Gasgoync,  and  of  the  picnic,  but  of  what 
had  passed  between  them — nothing.  That 
astute  lady  drew  conclusions  from  this  silence 
not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  She  had  seen 
Gasgoyne,  who  had  said  much  concerning 
Min  and  exasperatingly  little  about  Dorothy. 

This,  also,  was  significant.  Lady  Curragh, 
however,    was    emphatic    in    applauding    the 
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\visd(»m    of    keeping    Min's   true    parentage   a 
secret. 

"  He  would  give  anything  for  a  son,"  Dorothy 
had  said. 

"If  he  knew " 

"And  he  could  give  Min  everything  which  1 
cannot." 

"Ah,  now,  Doll,  why  put  it  in  that  way? 
Say  to  yourself  that  you  give  the  boy  all  that 

e  can  t. 

Dorothy  did  not  mention  that  letters  had 
passed  between  them.  The  first  arrived  about 
a  month  after  the  meeting  at  Margate,  pat  to  a 
moment  when  she  was  feeling  wretchedly  blue 
and  forlorn.  In  it  Gasgoyne  wrote  nothing 
that  might  not  have  been  proclaime*'  from  the 
top  of  Winchester  Cathedral  ;  but  the  letter 
was  so  personal,  so  vivid  a  presentment  of 
the  writer— more  of  the  trained  writer-  that 
Dorothy,  after  reading  it,  had  felt  that  she 
had  been  listening  to  the  man's  voice.  After 
some  hesitation  she  answered  it,  stipulating 
that  such  correspondence  should  be  inter- 
mittent.    He  did  not  write  again  for  six  weeks. 

Often  his  name,  and  more  often  his  wife's, 
appeared  in  the  society  papers.  Dorothy  was 
continually  reading  paragraphs  about  Mrs. 
"  Dick  "  Gasgoyne.  Her  wonderful  frocks,  her 
jewels,  her  entertainments,  were  described  at 
length.     She  had  become  a  personage. 

Upon  this  also  you  may  be  sure  that  Lady 
Curragh  had  a  word  to  say. 
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"Dick  doesn't  cnr(>  what  becomes  of  his 
money.     Why  shonh!  he?" 

Dorothy  thouijht  of  Min. 

She  hafl  sip^ncd  a  w  ill,  lonjr  airo,  lcavin.<^  her 
twenty  thmisand  poumls  to  the  l)oy ;  hut,  of 
late,  reahsiiig  how  mat^nitieintly  ( iasi;f)vn(; 
could  |)rovide  for  a  son,  she  had  told  hei'self 
that  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  not  much. 
She  be};an  to  compute  with  misgix'irii^  college 
bills.  Her  savings  amounted  to  little,  so  little 
that  some  imp  of  misetiief  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  increasing  them  by  changing  her 
investments.  The  head  of  the  firm  of  solicitors 
who  managed  her  affairs  died  about  this  time, 
and  his  son  and  successor  agreed  with  his 
client  that  three  per  cent,  was  paltr}-  interest. 
Acting  under  his  advice  Dorothy  experienced 
the  delights  of  a  flutter.  It  happened  that 
her  adviser  was  in  a  position  to  know  that 
Canadian  Pacifies  were  likely  to  rise.  They 
did  rise  to  such  an  altitude  that  Dorothy  made 
several  hundreds  of  pounds. 

This  unexpected  piece  of  good  (or  ill) 
fortune  put  to  flight  megrims  and  lassitude. 
The  colour  came  back  to  Dorothy's  cheeks 
and  into  her  life,  which  had  become  a  sort 
of  interminable  drab  perspective.  An  acute 
intelligence  rose  in  arms  to  vanquish  the 
bulls  and  bears  of  the  market-place.  Her 
luck,  at  first,  was  quite  amazing.  She  had 
taken  her  winnings  wherewith  to  gamble  and, 
leavmg    her    original    fortune    intact,   decided 
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to  ciiiplMy  a  r<'i^ular   biokcr.     Most   amateurs 
bt  i^iii  this  way. 

If  she  had  told  Gasi^oyiu-,  he  would  have 
nipprd  the  bud  (jf  spet  ulatK.n  with  a  lew  tmsly 
words  of  couinionsense.  Naturally,  siie  did 
not  WM  him  nor  any  one  else.  Her  trans- 
a(  tions  absorbed  and  amused  her,  but,  so  tar 
as  the  busiiu'ss  part  was  concerned,  they 
exacted  only  a  few  minutes  of  time.  She 
made  no  cliant;e  in  her  life  ;  nlthou.<,di  keen- 
sighted  neighbours  noted  an  improvement  in 
her  appearance. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  irrelevant  to  give 
details  of  this  particular  phase,  which  came,  of 
course,  to  the  usual  and  sudden  end.  Doro- 
thy lost  every  penny  she  had  made,  and, 
in  the  effort  to  recover  her  winnings,  half  of 
tl)f  precious  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Then 
she  realised  her  folly. 

ller  income  being  cut  in  half,  she  began  to 
study  seriously  the  art  of  cheeseparing.  To 
many  excellent  persons  this  affords  greater 
rapture  than  music,  sculpture,  or  painting.  A 
penny  saved  is  not  only  a  penny  made,  but  also 
a  coveted  object  added  to  an  ever-increasing 
coin  collection.  In  moments  of  depression, 
your  honest  cheeseparer  can  always  hearten 
"himself  up  by  smelling  and  touching  the 
parings.  Dorothy,  need  it  be  said,  had  no 
such  blessed  consolation.  She  loathed  her 
parings.  She  found  herself  blushing  when 
she  began  to  ofier  her  friends  mdk  instead  ot 
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rre;im  with  tluir  tea;  sli<-  actually  shed  trars 
w  lull  bhc  toiiiul  h(  PM'lf  mriulinn  and  rcinriuliiif:^ 
Mill's  imdi  rclotlimii-,  now  no  Idpuxt  (jf  the  btst. 
iJul  she  faced  the-  ni')\c  lioin  lu-r  cnchantiiif^ 
little  cottajr(>  to  a  scini-dctaclicd  villa  in  Win- 
chester with  a  valiant  snule,  ini])osinf^  upon 
Mill's  credulity  to  such  a  stU[)rndous  extent 
that  he  told  Pai  tletc  :  "The  mater  really 
enjoyed  it." 

Tile  move  and  her  altered  circumstances  cost 
Dorothy  more  than  secret  pangs.  She  lost 
several  acquaintances  who  made  it  a  point  of 
conscience  not  to  call  upon  persons  occupy- 
ing semi-detached  villas.  Being  a  sensitive 
creature  she  felt  this,  although  she  scoffed  at 
tiie  deserters  rather  indiscreetly.  A  harder 
matter  to  bear  was  the  patronising  sympathy 
and  pity  of  some  of  the  wives  of  the  clergy 
who  lived  in  and  about  the  Cathedral  Close. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  both  Susan  Judkins 
and  Min  behaved  with  exemplary  fortitude 
and  serenity. 

"  1  lost  the  money  gambling,"  said  Dorothy 
to  her  handmaid. 

"  It  was  yours  to  do  what  you  liked  with, 
ma'am." 

"It  was  Min's,  Susan." 

"  Fiddle-de-dee  !  "  exclaimed  Susan,  who 
with  increasing  years  allowed  herself  greater 
liberty  of  expression.  Then,  somewhat  shame- 
facedly, she  added:  "When  I  was  walking 
with   Alfred"   (Alfred   was   the   artilleryman;, 
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"  I   lost  four  pfUiiuK  tittcni  a-b«-tting  on  race- 
lidises  !  " 

"  You,  Susan  !" 

"  Yes,  me.  Nrvir,  ufvcr,  morr  than  five 
'liillings  at  a  time,  lixi.  1  felt  rather  sinful 
when  the  inonev  was  gniu,  hut  I'\c  said  sim-e 
that  an\\vay  1  'ad  my  hltle  hit  o'  fun." 

Mill  ottered  lus  eotisDlatntii. 

"Oh,  Min,  I've  h»st  a  lot  of  money,  and  I'm 
gcuni^  to  turn  into  a  horrid  stmge." 

Min  looked  serious,  but  not  miserable. 

"  Mumsie,"  he  declared,  "you've  often  told 
me  that  nothing  was  really  lost  that  miglit  be 
found  again.  When  I'm  big  we'll  hunt  for 
your  money  and  find  it,  by  Golly!" 

Meanwhile,  Min  had  been  removed  from  Miss 
Mirehouse's  select  academy  for  children,  and 
for  some  months  had  been  attending  an  excel- 
lent school  situated  high  up  on  Winchester 
Hill,  where  the  fees,  alas!  were  high  also. 
At  all  costs,  Min  must  remain  at  this  school, 
whither  Master  Parfiete,  also,  had  been  sent  at 
the  same  time.  The  question  now  agitating 
Dorothy  was:  "Would  Min  be  able  to 
pass  into  Winchester  as  a  Colleger?"  Mr. 
Williamson,  Min's  master,  said  that  the  boy 
bad  the  ability  to  pass  any  reasonable  exam., 
but  that  his  mind  seemed  to  be  set  upon 
distinguishing  himself  at  games  rather  than 
work.  Still,  he  would  do  his  best.  Gasgoyne 
begged  to  take  upon  himself  the  cost  of  Min's 
schooling.     "  if  1   allowed    him  to  do  that,  1 
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should  have  to  lell  him  the  truth,"  Dorothy 
reflcrted.  She  wrote,  dechnuig  the  offer  with 
many  thanks. 

At  this  crisis  in  her  and  Mm's  iVjitunes,  they 
made  a  new  friend.  The  other  half  of  the 
villa  was  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Ileseltine  and  her 
son,  David,  one  of  the  masters  at  Winchester 
College.  David  was  a  tall,  thin,  quiet  man, 
himself  a  Wykehamist,  but  one  who,  according 
to  authority,  had  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  a 
rather  remarkable  youth.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  as  Prefect  of  Hall,  taking  a  scholarship 
at  New  College  when  he  went  up  to  Oxford, 
and,  later,  obtaining  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel. 

Friends  and  contemporaries  said  that  David 
had  gone  too  fast  at  first.  Certainly  he  moved 
slowly  enough  now,  and  spoke  slowly,  as  if 
effort  of  any  kind  had  become  distasteful  to 
him.  Wykehamists,  as  a  body,  confessed  that 
they  could  not  understand  Heseltine,  but  it 
was  admitted  that  he  was  not  to  be  ragged, 
or  rather  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  rag  him, 
because,  on  occasion,  he  could  move  and  speak 
with  startling  and  disastrous  alertness.  He 
possessed,  too,  a  certain  Socratic  acuteness  in 
leading  on  men— Wykehamists  are  always  men 
— to  make  fools  of  themselves,  when  he  would 
smile,  not  unkindly,  but  with  a  sort  of  exaspe- 
rating omniscience,  as  if  he  had  seen  motley 
long  before  it  was  made  visible  to  other  eyes. 
Knaves  and  fools  gave  him  a  wide  berth. 

Mis.  Heseltine,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed 
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with  pride  the  mental  and  physical  energies 
which  her  son  was  at  some  pains  to  conceal. 
She  was  a  small,  brisk,  indefatigable  person, 
of  a  cocksureness  in  regard  to  whatever  con- 
cerned herself  or  her  neighbours  which  aroused 
amazement  and,  too  often,  resentment. 

A  source  of  unlimited  amusement  to  Dorothy, 
who  admired  her  sincerity,  Mrs.  Heseltine, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  had 
said  everywhere  i!i  i  Mrs.  Armine  was  a 
charming  and  distinguished  woman  and  the 
most  devoted  of  mothers.  When  she  repeated 
this  in  David's  hearing,  a  twinkle  might  be 
discerned  in  his  mild  blue  eyes,  too  heavily 
lidded  to  belong  to  a  man  of  action.  He  knew 
that  Dorothy's  charm  and  distinction  were 
synonyms  for  the  tact  and  sense  of  humour 
which  prevented  her  from  contradicting  his 
mother.  He  would  have  admitted,  however, 
that  her  devotion  to  Min  had  captured  Mrs. 
Heseltine's  esteem  and  affection. 

As  time  passed,  Dorothy  came  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  the  Heseltines.  She  suffered  at  first 
from  the  lady's  inordinate  curiosity.  Fortu- 
nately, this  curiosity  took  the  not  uncommon 
form  of  asking  more  questions  than  could 
]5ossibly  be  ans\ver->d ;  fortunately,  also, 
Mrs.  Heseltine  suffered  friMii  a  slight  deafness 
which,  for  the  world,  she  would  not  have 
acknowledged.  You  will  see,  then,  that  a 
clever  woman  might  take  discreet  advantage 
of  these  intirmities.     Dorothy  never  forgot  her 
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neighbour's  first  call  after  she  had  left  Rose- 
mary Cottage.  Mrs.  Heseltine  bustled  in  at  an 
hour  when  she  was  certain  of  finding  Dorothy 
at  home  and  alone. 

"Well,  my  dear,  so  here  you  are!     What  a 
pretty  paper  !     And  not  too  expensive,  I  dare 
say?      Wluit?       Eighteen    pence    the    piece. 
Twelve,  not  nine  yards,    I   trust.     And   chintz 
curtains  to  match  it?     No  economy   tliere,  if 
they  have  to  be  calendered.     You  had  to  cut 
your   carpet,  of  course.     Heart-breaking,  yes  ; 
and  a  lovely  Axminster,  isn't  it  ?     You  have  let 
your  excellent  pprlour-maid  go,  I  notice;  Mrs. 
Judkins  opened  the  door.      Well,  well,  if  what 
everybody  says  is  true,  I'm  so  sorry  ior  you. 
What?      My    dear,    I    didn't     say    I     l»:lirvrd 
what  everybody  said.      And  I   told  Mr.   Dean 
that  I   was  sure  you  would  tdl  me  the  truth 
yourself  in  good  time,   and    I'm    not   a   sieve. 
You  must  let  me  help  you.     Economy  is  my 
cfieval  de  bataillc.     I  like  to  air  my  French  with 
you,  my  dear,  becau.se  you  speak  it  so  beauti- 
fully.    You  must  have  spent  years  and  years 
abroad.  What  ?    Oh,  oh,  indeed  !    In  Touraine, 
you   say.     Yes.   yes,   that   is   in   the   south   of 
:"rance,  isn't  it?     I  hope  you  weren't  tempted 
to   invest    your   money   in  foreign    securities^ 
The  Funds'are  the  only  thing  for  me.     What  ? 
You  didn't.     How  wise!     You  will  miss  your 
pretty   garden,  but   the  look-out   here    is    not 
withou':  interest.    One  sees  everybody  passing. 
Really,  I  believe  you  can  see  more  than  1  can. 
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Now,  about  this  trouble  of  yours  ;  you  must 
let  me  share  it.  Not  to-day,  of  course,  but  in 
due  lime,  as  I  told  Mr.  Dean.  I  feel  such  a 
keen  interest  in  unprotected  women,  because  I 
was  left  a  widow  myself  at  an  early  age. 
Canon  Heseltine  died  six  months  after  my 
I^avid  was  born.  AjkI  yonr  little  fellow? 
Fatherless,  too.  But  I  n<'^  speak  of  these 
sacred  things— except  to  my  friends.  Dear 
Mrs.  Armine,  1  am  sure  you  will  regard  me 
;is  a  friend.  We  have  so  much  in  common, 
and  living  under  the  same  roof.  It  is  a  tie. 
And  you  won't  hesitate  to  practise  the  piano 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  ?  I  have  no 
nerves,  thank  Heaven!  Yes;  we  shall  be  a 
cftmfort  to  each  other.  And  if  your  little 
fellow  should  be  taken  ill,  you'll  call  on  me? 
I'm  an  excellent  doctor.  Ask  David.  He  calls 
me  a  fuss-pot,  but  he  thinks  me  perfect,  dear 
man.  .  .  ." 

After  the  good  lady  had  departed,  Dorothy 
lay  down  for  half  an  hour. 

Further  acquaintance,  however,  revealed  Mrs. 
Heseltine  as  a  gentlewoman,  iniismuch  as  her 
curiosity  stopped  short  of  anything  approxi- 
mating nudicious  prying.  She  wibhed  to  ac- 
quire such  uiformaiion  as  she  could  lawfully 
come  by,  nothing  more.  She  took  intense 
pride  in  htr  own  household  management,  and 
asked  qucbtiuns  of  others  to  find  out,  primarily, 
if  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  slightly  better 
th.in    she  had  done  herself.     She  kept  diaries 
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and  account  books.  She  could  have  told  you 
in  a  twinkling  what  David  and  she  had  eaten 
for  luncheon  upon  any  day  during  the  pre- 
vious decade.  Her  two  servants  regarded  her 
with  awe,  as  possessing  supernatural  powers 
of  divination. 

But  if  Dorf)thy  learned  to  know  and  like 
the  mother  within  a  few  weeks,  it  took  much 
longer  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind 
about  the  son.  She  was  sensible  that  David 
was  watching  her,  as  she,  indeed,  was  watching 
him.  They  eyed  each  other  with  calm  glances, 
trying  to  see  beneath  a  too  placid  surface. 
David  hardly  ever  spoke  of  himself.  He  talked 
of  books  and  art.  He  was  something  of  a 
naturalist  and  a  fine  dry-fly  fisherman.  But 
his  accomplishments  oozed  from  him  imper- 
ceptibly. He  never  posed  as  the  knowledgable 
man,  although  his  memory  was  encyclopaedic. 
In  his  presence,  Mrs.  Heseltine  would  make 
occasional  blunders  ;  the  son  never  corrected 
her,  never  disturbed  her  conviction  that  he- 
ars she  had  put  it— esteemed  her  perfection  in 
.11  things.  This,  however,  might  arise  from 
indiflerence  or  indolence.  In  the  same  quiet, 
nonchalant  fashion,  he  paid  his  mother  such 
attentions  as  woman  rates  highly.  When  she 
entered  the  room,  he  rose  from  his  chair;  when 
she  left  it,  he  opened  the  door.  He  asked  for 
permission  to  read  a  note  ;  he  ran  errands  ;  he 
refu.^ed  dinner  invitations,  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  her  alone. 
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Dorothy,  noting  these  details,  could  not 
determine  whether  she  admired  such  polite- 
ness or  not.  Sometimes  the  word  "  per- 
nicketty"  occurred  to  her.  Gasgoyne,  so 
different  a  type,  had  inspired  an  a(hniration 
of  qualities  never  to  be  stigmatised  as  "  per- 
nicketty."  Comparing  the  two  men,  as  she 
did  more  often  than  she  was  aware,  Gasgoyne 
dwarfed  Heseltine,  and  yet  the  seemingly 
weaker  of  th<  o  had  this  singular  virtue 
about  him— he  a   source   of  strength   to 

others.  With  Gasgoyne,  Dorothy  was  ever 
conscious  of  inferiority;  Heseltine,  on  the 
other  hand,  inspired  a  conviction  of  power 
still  latent,  of  possibilities,  of  there  being  a 
definite  place  in  the  world  for  her,  which  she 
alone  could  fill.  In  a  word,  he  had  the  faculty 
of  making  others,  most  notably  his  own  mother, 
believe  themselves  to  be  better— not  worse— 
than  they  were.  From  the  first  he  acquired  an 
iniluence  over  Min,  who  was  in  slight  danger 
of  becoming  a  mother's  darling. 

"You  think  I  spoil  him?"  asked  Dorothy 
one  day. 

Heseltine  smiled  in  reply. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  too  masterful.  Isn't  that  a 
good  quality  in  a  boy  who  will  have  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  if  he  masters  himself  first." 

"  You  sec  his  faults  plainly." 

"  Because,  perhaps,  they  are  only  surface 
faults." 
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"  I  daresay  I  am  too  blind." 

"No;  but  you  are  too — kind."  He  smiled 
again. 

"But  you  like  him?"  He  detected  the  note 
of  anxiety  ;  obviously  Mrs.  Armine  wished  him 
to  like  her  son. 

"  Yes,  I  like  him ;  he  is  not  an  ordinary  boy. 
Curiously  enough  he  reminds  me  of  a  friend. 
There  is  a  physical  resemblance,  which  is 
nothinu:,  but  tiiere  is  also  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual similarity,  rather  striking." 

"  I  hope  your  friend  succeeded  ;  did  well." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Heseltine  replied  reflectively. 
She  noticed  that  he  did  not  answer  her 
question  directly.  "  I  have  not  set  eyes  on 
him  since  he  left  Winchester." 

"  Since  he  left  Winchester  ?  " 

She  divined  the  name  of  the  friend  in  time 
to  control  her  mouth  and  hands.  Heseltine, 
however,  was  not  looking  at  her ;  he  was 
looking  back,  seeing  his  friend. 

"  What  was  your  friend's  name  ?  " 

"  Gasgoyne.     We  were  in  College  together." 

"And  you  say  you  have  never  seen  him  since? 
But,  surely,  you  have  written— sometimes." 

"  No.  He  is  a  man  of  many  friends,  as  the 
Spanish  say;  he  dropped  out  of  my  life.  I 
should  not  know  him  if  we  met.  We  do  not 
march  upon  the  same  road  ;  perhaps,  really, 
we  never  did.'' 

"  If  you  would  explain  what  you  mean  by 
that " 
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"  1  have  studied  bo3-s,  Mrs.  Armine.  I  notice 
that  one  of  the  subtlest  forms  of  attraction  in 
early  youth  is  to  be  found  in  the  affinity  that 
establishes  itself  between  contrasting  characters 
and  temperament.  I  was  good  at  work  ;  Gas- 
goyne  was  clever  enough,  but  he  devoted 
himself  to  cricket  and  football.  I  used  to 
covet  his  successes,  and  I  know  that  he 
coveted  mine.  There  was  no  rivalry  between 
us. 

"  I  see.  You  spoke  of  contrasting  tem- 
peraments. Did  Mr.  Gasgoyne  covet  your 
temperament  ?" 

"  I  coveted  his,  then." 

"Not  now?" 

"No." 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Heseltine  came  back 
to  them.  Some  detail  of  household  manage- 
ment had  called  her  from  the  room.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Dorothy  took  her  leave.  Alone, 
she  underwent  a  reaction,  was  seized  with 
a  physical  and  mental  rigor  which  left  her 
spent  and  fearful.  She  had  escaped  detection 
so  often  that  she  had  reckoned  herself 
hardened  to  the  possibility  of  it.  If  Dick 
had  come  to  her— if  David  Heseltine  had 
met  him 

For  the  moment  she  was  tempted  to  run 
away.  Then  commonsense  told  her  that  a 
danger  marked  plainly  upon  a  chart  loses 
three  fourths  of  its  terrors.  In  unknown 
wntcr*^  lav,  perhaps,  hidden  reefs  upon  which 
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she    might  be   shattered  irretrievably  without 


warning. 


Fortified  by  this  reflection,  she  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  return  to  Hcscltine's  first  words  : 
the  ones  he  had  spoken  about  Min.  It  camf- 
upon  her  with  overwhelming  force  that  tlt>' 
l)oy  must  ha\e  inherited  from  his  parents  much 
that  was  evil      Had  she  been  too  kind  ? 

Min  himself  answered  the  question  more 
than  once  during  the  following  week.  His 
master  wrote  to  say  that  a  little  extra  coaching 
would  be  required.  A  few  hours  of  play 
during  the  forthcoming  holidays  would  have 
to  be  sacrificed.  Dorothy  spoke  of  this  to 
Mrs.  Heseltine.  Next  day,  David  called  upon 
her. 

"  Mrs.  Armine,  will  you  allow  me  to  coach 
your  boy  these  holidays  ?" 

His  abruptness  startled  her;  his  kindness 
and  generosity  warmed  her  heart.  Seeing 
her  embarrassment,  he  continued  lightly:  "I 
should  like  to  do  it.  An  hour,  three  times  a 
week  with  me,  and  as  much  devoted  to  pre- 
paration.    It  is  agreed,  isn't  it?" 

"  But " 

"  Vou  must  indulge  my  whim." 

"A  whim?" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  if  we  analyse  our  motives, 
shall  I  confess  that  apart  from  the  pleasure  of 
doing  you  a  slight  service  I  am  really  keen 
about  the  boy  himself,  partly  because  he  is 
such  a  cheery  little  chap  and  partly  because, 
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as  1  told  you,  he  is  so  cndcariny;ly  like  my  old 
friend." 

At  this  point,  Dorothy  said  what  she  had 
carefully  rehearsed.  Alin  niij^ht  speak  of 
"Uncle  Dirk"  to  lleselline;  he  had  broken 
or  lost  the  toys,  hut  tiie  memory  of  that  happy 
day  at  Margate  remained  green  with  him  as 
with  Dorothy. 

"  Yes.  Mr.  Hestltine,  it's  rather  an  odd 
coincidence,  but  1  know  Mr.  Gasgoyne  and 
his  wife." 

"And  his  wife"  was  a  masterly  addition. 

"  It's  a  small  world,"  !:aid  Heseltine  quietly. 
His  eyes  met  hers  quite  naturall}',  but  she 
thought  she  detected  a  dim  note  of  interroga- 
tion in  their  rather  misty  depths. 

"  Isn't  it  ?  And,  although  1  had  not  seen 
him  since  I  was  a  girl,  1  caine  across  him  some 
years  ago.     He  was  very  nice  to  Min." 

"You  must  let  me  be  nice  to  Min." 

"  1  should  be  a  churl  to  refuse  such 
kindness." 

When  she  broached  the  subject  to  the  young 
gentleman  there  were  ructions.  He  grumbled 
and  growled,  wanted  his  holidays  free,  asserted 
that  he  had  worked  during  the  current  term, 
that  he  was  doing  his  best.  Then,  seeing  a 
delicate  frown  upon  Dorothy's  forehead,  he 
tried  other  methods. 

"  You  darling  little  Mumsie,  I  shall  get  in 
all  right.  1  know  I  shall.  Farlletc  says  it's  a 
sitter  for  me." 
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"  Mr.  Williamson,  I  daresay,  dni-s  not  know 
so  much  about  it  as  Parflctc." 

"  It  will  be  awful  rot.     1  shall  have  the  sulks, 
rinmsic;  and  you  know  you  won't  like  tli:il." 

"  I  shall  try  to  bear  even  them,  Mui  ;  <.l,,  my 
dear,  so  much  dt^pends  on  this." 

"  Mumsie,  I'm  not  a  fool." 

"  You  arc  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me.     The 
matter  is  settled." 

Dorothy  [)ut  her  foot  down  upon  a  squirming 
boy  who  was  too  astonished  to  protest  further. 

We  will  admit  frankly  that  at  this  period  of 
his  life  Master  Min  was  bumptious.  A  great 
many  foolish  people  told  him  he  was  handsome; 
some  added  that  lie  was  clever ;  he  knew  that 
he  was  strong,  because  he  could  hold  his  own 
with  older  and  bigger  boys.  Williamson  and 
Heseltine  agreed  that  the  young  scapegrace 
was  hard  to  deal  with,  inasmuch  as  his  pleasant 
smile  and  genial  laugh  disarmed  wrath  and 
indignation.  He  had  inherited  from  his  parents 
an  invincible  optimism  which  is  a  gift  indeed 
of  the  gods,  provided  always  that  it  is  not 
abused.  Also,  he  possessed  that  other  great 
gift,  so  seldom  entrusted  to  young  creatures, 
a  sense  of  humour.  He  could  laugh-— and  did 
—at  a  joke  which  told  against  himself.  Every- 
body liked  him,  even  Dumont,  the  French 
master.  One  day  Min  loaded  a  small  cannon 
with  gunpowder  and  blotting-paper,  and  tired 
it  ofif  in  the  unfortunate  man's  ear.  To  Wil- 
liamson,  Min   explained  :    "  Monsieur  said  he 
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h;id  fought  in  tlic  ("lirncn,  <\n(\  I  wanted  to  see 
whetht  T  he  conld  btand  Hrc." 

"  I'm  going  to  give  hini  the  pleasure  oi 
caning  you,"  said  Williamson. 

Hut  the  Frenchman  made  Min  feel  (heap  by 
letting  him  otl'lhe  caning. 

"Moil  enf/inf,"  he  said,  "you  will  write  out 
tiity  times  these  lines  from  the  immortal  Victor 
Hugo:  '  Qiiaiid  je  vois  I'.lni^Utcnr,  jc  sitis  fter 
ditre  Frnnfais.'" 

Thanks  to  DiM-othy,  he  had  charming  manners 
and  consideration  for  others.  He  abhorred 
cruelty,  had  a  mind  as  clean  as  his  face,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  take  the  side  of  the  under 
dog  in  a  fight.  Therefore,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  amongst  his  schoolfellows  he 
was  popular. 

During  the  Kaster  holidays  in  which  he  was 
coached  by  Heseltine,  he  had  his  first  serious 
love  afHair.  A  charmer  with  a  tow-coloured 
pigtail,  pink  and  white  complexion  and  China 
blue  eyes,  led  both  him  and  Parflete  captive. 
Parflete,  being  red-headed,  had  a  right  to  con- 
sider himself  inflammable,  but  he  was  chilly 
compared  to  Min.  Dorothy  had  sympathy 
enough  not  to  laugh  at  the  boys,  but  she  saw 
that  the  violence  of  Min's  feeling  was  really 
amazing  ;  and  if  love  did  these  things  in  the 
green  tree  what  would  be  done  in  the  dry? 
A  certain  chill  struck  deep  into  her  heart 
when  she  reflected  that  a  little  girl  somewhere 
or  other  would  live  to  take  "her  son"  from  her. 
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Towards  thj  end  of  the  holidays,  pride  h.id 
a  tall.  The  tow-headed  charmer  dared  Mm 
to  perform  some  absurd  feat  wliieh  end^'cJ 
in  disaster.  P.iillote,  who  was  standinti^  l'\, 
desperately  jcalinis,  led  Min  home,  limiMiiL; 
terril)lv.  The  doctor  said  tlie  ankle  was 
sprained.  The  coquette  who  caused  the  mis- 
chief [lastencd  away  without  ofiferini;  her 
victim  eillier  .sym[jathy  or  pity.  Two  days 
passed.  Upon  the  mornini;:  of  the  third  day, 
Partlete  called  to  inquire  after  his  friend's 
health,  and  was  shown  into  the  small  drawing- 
room  where  Min  lay  a  grumbling  prisoner  on 
the  sofa.  Parflete  did  not  shake  hands,  but 
he  came  close  to  Min— Dorothy  being  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room—and  hissed  out,  melo- 
dramatically :  "I  saw  Nellie  this  morning:  she 
kissed  me." 

"What?" 

"  She  kissed  me— there !  " 

Then,  as  the  furious  Min  slipped  a  sound 
leg  ofif  the  sofa,  Parflete  turned  and  ran. 
Dorothy  caught  him  at  the  gate  outside.  He 
looked  very  anxiously  behind  her,  but  she 
assured  him  that  Min  was  still  on  the  sofa  and 
likely  to  remain  there  for  another  week. 

"Why  did  you  tell  him  Nellie  had  kissed 
you  ?  " 

Parflete,  with  a  lively  but  shamefaced  recol- 
lection of  Dorothy's  hospitality,  hung  his  red 
head. 

"  If  Nellie  was  kind  enough  to  let  you  kiss 
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her,  you  oui^liln't  lo  icll  of  it.  No  gentleman 
kisses  and  tells.  I'm  ashameri  of  you,  William." 
"  Well,  I  didn't  kiss  her,  nor  did  she  kiss 
me.  No  such  luck.  But  1  wanted  to  make 
Mill  mad.  Nellie  says  she  won't  many  a  man 
with  red  hair  and  freckles." 

lie  ran  ofT.  Dorothy  went  back  laughing; 
she  found  Min  uttering  strange  oaths  and 
hideous  thre.its  of  revenge,  but  when  he  learned 
tlie  truth,  he  admitted  that  Billy  Parflete  had 
scored. 

"He  had  me,  Mumsie.  I  wanted  to  kill 
hnn." 

"  Really,  Min,  you  are  too  absurd." 
"  I  wanted  his  blood  ;  I  did,  I  did." 
Then  she  saw  that  he  was  pale  and  shaking. 
At  once  she  recalled  Crystal,  the  scene  in  the 
Doll's  House  coming  back  with  extraordinary 
\  uess.  ^)li  •  had  suppo=' d  Hi.it  he  was  his 
father's  son,  all  his,  and  suddenly  ihe  molher 
had  been  revealed. 


CHAPTER   XII 


WAYS     AND     MEANS 


We  regret  to  record  that  Min  failed  to  satisfs' 
the  examiners.  The  failure  was  a  grievous 
blow  to  Dorothy,  because  she  had  made  ceruiin 
that  Min  would  get  in  easily.  To  accentuate 
disaster,  the  successful  competitor  who  made 
least  marks  was  coached  by  Williamson,  and 
had  been  considered  even  by  Williamson  in- 
ferior in  ability  to  Min. 

When  the  list  came  out,  Min  tried  to  meet 
disappointment  with  a  valiant  smile.  Heseltine, 
however,  spoke  some  words  that  festered  then 
and  thereafter :  words  Min  never  forgot.  The 
youth  had  rushed  to  Heseltine  for  consolation. 

"I'm  not  in,"  he  announced.  "Isn't  it 
beastly?" 

Heseltine  stared  at  a  flushed  face,  a  mouth 
still  a^;ape  with  astonishment. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Arminc,"  he  replied 
slowly, 

"Aren't  you  sorry  for  me,  too,  sir?" 

"  No." 

"Hut  I  worked- 
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"  Ai  the  last,  yes.  But— here,  give  me  your 
hand." 

He  took  Min's  right  hand,  laying  liis  own 
left  hand  upon  the  boy's  shoulder,  staring 
down  into  his  eyes. 

"  For  months  and  months  you  slacked." 

"Sir!" 

"Give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  you 
didn't,  and  I'll  offer  sympathy,  plenl\-  of  it." 

Mui's  eyes  fell.  "Perhaps  1  might  have 
worked  harder  at  first,"  he  admitted  ruefully. 

"just  so.  You  saw  your  mother  pinching  to 
pay  3'our  big  school  bills;  you  know  'hat  she 
prayed  for  youf  success  night  and  morning  for 
the  past  two        rs;  yet  you— slacked." 

The  contempt  in  his  voice  was  the  hardest 
thing  to  bear  that  Min  had  encountered.  The 
ilush  died  out  of  his  handsome  face,  leaving 
him  very  pale. 

You  hit  me  when  I'm  down,  sir." 

"  Are  you  reallv  down  ?" 

Again  his  quiet  blue  eyes  seemed  to  burn 
into  Min's  brain  and  conscience. 

"  You  have  robbed  the  best  mother  in  the 
world  " 

"  1  shall  live,  I  hope,  to  pay  her  bac  k." 

"There  you  go  again  with  your  confounded 
self-assurance.  Live  to  pay  her  back !  And 
you  may  be  knocked  on  the  head  to-morrow. 
Pay  licr  back— eh  ?  How  ?  Answer  me. 
Well,  you  can't  answer,  because  that  question 
lanswerable.     Pay  her  back  indeed!     Can 
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you  pay  her  back  her  sleepless  nights,  her 
innumerable  little  acts  of  self-denial?  Oh, 
you  boys,  who  think  yourselves  such  splendid 
tallows ;  who  take  all  you  can  get  and  give 
nothing  in  return,  save,  perhaps,  kisses  and 
words,  both  so  cheap  ;  who— bah  !  You  make 
me  sick." 

He  turned  abruptly,  with  a  derisive  laugh. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Min  had  ever  seen 
this  quiet,  undemonstrative  man  display  his 
real  feelings;  and,  listening  to  him,  hearing 
his  laugh,  Min  seemed  to  shrink  and  dwindle 
into  nothing,  as  if  Heseltine  had  pricked  some 
gorgeous,  gaily  painted  bladder,  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  a  jolly  English  boy.  Min 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  his  boasted 
strength  failed  him  at  the  last  moment.  He 
fell  upon  a  sofa  and  burst  into  tears;  perhaps 
the  first  real  tears  he  had  ever  shed.  Lying 
face  down,  he  felt  Heseltine's  touch  upon  his 
head,  Heseltine's  voice,  quiet  and  kind  as  he 
had  always  known  it,  in  his  ear. 

"  Now  you  are  down,  my  poor  Min.     Now  I 
am  truly  sorry  for  you." 


While  this  scene  was  taking  place  next  door, 
Dorothy  was  alone  in  her  bedroom  feeling 
very  miserable.  Min's  pecial  coaching  had 
exhausted  her  income,  and  indeed  left  her  in 
debt.  7\3  send  the  hoy  to  such  a  public  school 
as    W^inchester   as    a   Commoner   was   utterly 
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beyond  her  means;  to  send  him  to  a  cheap 
school,  or  to  educate  him  abroad,  filled  her 
with  dismay. 

She  was  looking  at  her  bank-book  when 
Susan  came  in. 

"  Lady  Curragh  is  downstairs,  ma'am." 

"  I  had  to  come  as  soon  as  I  got  your  wire," 
said  Moira  a  minute  later.  "  I  knew  how  you'd 
be  feeling.     I  shall  go  back  this  evening."" 

She  was  very  plainly  dressed,  and  wore  a 
thick  veil.     At  sight  of  her  Dorothy  melted. 

•'Doll,  this  isn't  like  you." 

"  You  don't  know  what  it  means." 

"  I  think  1  do,  and  that's  why  I  came.  You 
must  let  me  help." 

"Never!" 

"Curnigh  insists." 

"As  if  1  didn't  know  that  in  his  way  he  is 
as  poor  as  I  am.     But  you're  both  trumps." 

"  I'm  sure  we  shall  find  a  way  out  of  the 
wood.     How  is  Min?" 

"Poor  Min!" 

'•  This  may  be  the  making  of  him.  Doll,  you 
must  cheer  up.  And.  after  all,  there  remains 
his— fit  her." 

Dorothy  nift  lit;-  friend's  glance,  realising 
that  this  had  brought  her  from  town.  Lady 
Curragh  continue  d  (jui-kly:  "He  olfered  to 
help  befoic  It  will  be  notl.ing  to  him.  I 
can  arrange  it.  " 

"  You  have  seen  him  V" 

"No." 
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"  Moira,  I  can't  ask  him.  I  can't!  I  can't! 
It  I  did- " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  to  tell  him  all," 

"And  1  have  taken  this  very  hot  and  dusty 
j(Mjrney  to  say:  'Wiiv  not?'  In  my  opinion 
you  mu-t  tcli  him  all  now." 

"Shush-h-h!  Here's  iMin.  Say  something 
kind." 

An  instant  later  Min  rushed  in,  halting  in 
some  confusion  when  he  saw  Lady  Curragh, 
whom  he  was  meeting  W.r  the  first  time  since 
he  was  a  baby  at  Champtleury. 

"  How  do  you  do?"  she  said,  faintly  smiling, 
seeing  his  likeness  to  his  father— the  pose  of 
his  head,  the  set  of  his  jaw — noting  also  the 
elfects  of  recent  storm. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,"  she  added  gravely. 

At  this  Min  burst  out,  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity: "1  f]  I't  deserve  it;  I've  been  a 
beast,  if  1  had  \sorked  propcih  at  first;  but, 
-Mumsie,  I've  made  up  my  mind,  I     -    " 

He  paused,  glancing  at  Lady  Curragh. 

"  You  can  go  on,  Mm.  Lady  Curragh  is  my 
oldest  friend.  She  came  here  from  town  to 
sympathise  with  us." 

■'You  Won't  l;.ive  to  pay  school  bills  much 
longer,''  Min  declared  stoutly.  "  I'm  gr.ing  to 
sea.  Hcseltine  says  he  can  get  me  a  billet  in 
the  merchant  service  ;  o\\  vuc  of  the  P.  and  O. 
boat:?." 

"  Oil  !  "  exclaimed  Dorothy. 
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"  P.  and  O.,"  said  Min,  with  a  twist  of  the 
lip.  Muira  Curragh  looked  at  him  with  greater 
intere-t.  Here  was  a  youth  who  would  chal- 
lenge attention  anywhere.  Min  continued: 
"  I'm  not  going  to  sponge  on  you  any  longer." 

"Vou  mustn't  talk  baby-talk  except  when 
we're  quite  alone." 

"  All  the  same,  1  mean  it.  Heseltine— he  is 
a  real  good  sort  is  Heseltine—says  that  his 
uncle  is  a  director  or  something.  The  thing 
can  be  worked." 

"  And  wiiat  would  she  do  without  you  ?" 

Lady  Curragh  indicated  a  very  forlorn 
Dorothy.  Min  eyed  her  reflectively,  then 
with  the  nai:'(/i'  of  youth  he  added  quickly: 
"Mumsie  '11  feci  it  frightfully,  of  course,  just 
as  I  shall,  but  I  ha\e  to  paddle  my  own  camjc; 
it's  a  little  sooner  instead  of  a  little  later' 
that's  all." 

"  There  is  something  in  what  he  says," 
murmured  Lady  Curragh. 

The  appearance  of  Susan  with  the  announce- 
ment of  luncheon  put  a  stop  to  further  dis- 
cussion. At  the  table  Min  recovered  his 
spirits.  Dorothy,  however,  sat  silent,  unable 
to  eat,  faintly  smiling  at  the  quips  of  her 
guest,  who  drew  Mm  on  to  talk  of  his  suc- 
cesses. 

"  I  won  the  hurdles,  the  two  hundred  yards, 
and  the  long  jump.     That's  some  comfort." 
"And  you're  captain  of  the  eleven,  I  hear." 
Dorothy  sighed,   with  a   sense   of  her  own 
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impotence  to  present  life  to  this  youngster  in 
Its  true  proportion.  Already  he  spoke  of  his 
small  successes  as  if  they  counterbalanced  his 
stupendous  failure.  His  invincible  optimism 
had  become  slightly  exasperating. 

'•Those  things  don't  count,"  she  said  im- 
patiently. Then,  to  her  surprise,  Mm  exhibited 
humility. 

"I've  been  an  awful  ass,"  he  confes,-,ed. 
"Why  do  1  see  that  too  late?" 

Too  late  ?  "  repeate<l  Lady  Curragh.  "  Rub- 
bish !  This  failure  must  be  a  stepping-stone 
to  success.  I  used  to  write  that  in  my  ropy- 
book.     How  good  this  omelette  is  !  " 

Afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  were  ah^nr 
Moira  Curragh  said  emphatically:  "He  is  a 
dear,  Doll;  and  he  adores  you.  I  never  saw 
a  more  attractive  boy.  Much  too  good  for  tlie 
merchant  service.  A  propos,  who  is  this  Mr 
Heseltine?" 

"One  of  the  Winchester  masters.  His 
mother  and  he  live  next  door." 

''I  see,"  murmured  the  other,  but  she  looked 
as  if  she  didn't.  Dorothy  changed  the  subject 
rather  abruptly. 

"You  and  Curragh  think  I  ought  to  tell 
Dick. 

"  We  don't  say  '  ought.'     But  he  is  so  rich." 
"You  always  rub  that  in." 
"  Doll,  if  it  came  to  a  choice  between  Win- 
chester and  a  P.  and  O.  boat,  vh  ?" 
"  The  boy  was  talking  nonsense." 
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"  Was  he  ?  I  don't  agree  with  you.  It  is 
a  wjy  out,  and  a  creditable  way.  I  don't 
know  that  it  isn't  the  very  best  way  if  you 
really  mean  never  to  tell  Dick." 

"Never?" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  it  is  now  or  never.  You 
must  see  that.  It  would  be  so  stupid  to  tell 
him  later,  when  the  opportunity  of  doing 
sonicihing  vital  had  passed  by." 

"  If  he  should  take  him  from  me " 

She  stood  up,  her  bosom  heaving,  her  lips 
quivering  with  agitation. 

"As  if  that  is  the  least  bit  likely.  She 
wouldn't  allow  that,  I  can  tell  you.  She  poses 
as  a  paragon  of  the  virtues  now." 

"You  don't  understand.  Dick  would  not 
take  liiin  away  m  that  bi'U.-e,  but  morally " 

■•  Morally?" 

"  WVll,  I  hav..'  thought- Heaven  knows  1 
have  had  tune  to  think!— 1  have  thought  so 
often  of  what  would  happen  inevitably  ;  yes, 
inevitably.  Dick  is  a  big  personality.  He 
would  cai)ture  Min,  enslave  him.  And  liis 
life,  that  luxury,  that  lust  for  power.  And 
it's  all  in  M^n.  ]'\e  foup.ht  against  it.  If  I 
couid  only  add  that  I  had  pre\  ii!'.!  '  \]\t  he 
is  i)is  son^-anfl  hers." 

"And  hers?" 

"She  <-rr.ps  out  nr:;i'^i(.n3lly.  Well,  now 
you  have  seen  hnn,  you  lecognise  that  the 
right  stufT  is  theie  fo*  the  making  of  a  man. 
A'^d   it   means   so    mu:h,   evci-ythmi:,    to   him 
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and  to  me.  And  you  arc  ri^-ht.  If  his  father 
IS  to  know  of  his  existence,  it  is  now  or  never. 
F^ut  I'm  afraid  ;  I  was  never  so  afraid  in  my 
life." 

"You  have  made  me  afraid  too,"  said  Lady 
Curraj^h. 

They  talked  tog^ether  for  an  hour  without 
resolving  the  problem.  Then  Lady  Curragh 
returned  to  town.  At  the  last  moment  she 
said  to  Dorothy  :  "  If  you  wish,  Dick  and  you 
can  meet  at  my  house.     It  will  be  best." 

"I'll  write.  It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to 
come  to  me." 

But  she  did  not  write  for  nearly  a  fortnight. 
During  that  time  indecision  tore  herin  Uvo 
V  !nlc  Mm  prattled  gaily  of  P.  and  O.  boats' 
He  was  vt  ly  n..e  and  ten.icr  to  Dorothy 
seeing  the  Imes  upon  her  usually  placid  fice' 
and  tolling  himself  that  he,  the  ungrateful  pig 
and  beast,  had  caused  them,  and  that  the  sooner 
he  found  himself  in  his  floating  prison  the 
better.  Susan  listened  to  him  frowning,  hear- 
ing the  roaring  gales  and  seeing  waves  higher 
than  mountains. 

"  Susan,  ynii  look  peevish,"  said  he 
"I  never  did  hold  with  sailormen,"  Susin 
conf-s^.d.  "A  w.f.^  ,n  evcrv  poit,  they  .,y 
and  more  shame  to  em!  If  you  lo\-e  em 
tftey  re  always  at  sea,  and  if  you  hate  'cm 
they  re  always  ashore." 

Meantime,  you  will  gur-ss  that  Dorotliy  was 
asK,f:g  tor  a  sign.     Some  wuir,.:n  play  Patience 
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to  decide  a  matter  in  which  the  pros  and  the 
cons  are  equally  balanced ;  many  men  toss 
up  a  sixpence,  i  mally,  Dorothy  received  her 
sign,  or  what  she  interpreted  to  be  one.  Min, 
reasonably  anxious  to  know  something  definite 
about  his  future,  said  suddenly  :  "  If  my  father 
had  lived,  I  wonder  what  he  would  have  done 
with  me." 

"  Your  father?  I  dare  say,  Min,  you  think, 
with  the  vanity  of  your  sex,  that  only  men 
ought  to  determine  these  great  issues." 

"  I  was  wondering  what  he  would  have 
decided." 

"And  if  his  opinion  clashed  with  mine -" 

"  Mumsie,  how  funnily  you  say  that !  " 

"  You  would  have  sided  witli  hiin." 

I\Iin  kissed  her. 

"  No ;  I  wouldn't,  and  you  know  I  wouldn't, 
you  rum  little  Mumsie,  but  I  expect  he'd  have 
had  his  way.  Parflete's  father  gets  the  best 
of  Billy  and  his  mother  every  time." 

"  Min,  suppose  I  did  ask  for  a  man's  advice  ?" 

"  What  man  ?  Not  old  Parflete.  He's  ;  ng 
to  put  Billy  into  the  bank.  There's  Mr. 
Heseltine,  but  then  he's  a  bachelor.  Oh,  I 
say,  Mumsie,  I've  a  spiffing  idea  :  if  you  want 
advice  from  a  m.an  who  knows  what's  what, 
and  is  a  regular  ripper,  why  don't  you  ask 
that  friend  of  vours  whom  we  met  at  Margate 
—Uncle  Dick?" 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment ;  then 
Dorothy  said  very  quietly  : 
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"You  think  that  would  be  the  widest  thing 
for  nie  to  do  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  it  would." 
"Then  I  shall  do  it." 

Accordingly  Dorothy  wrote  to  Lady  Curragh, 
and  a.^ked  her  to  arrange  a  meeting.  When 
the  letter  had  been  despatched  she  felt  easier 
in  her  mind,  but  the  thought  of  the  coming 
interview  drove  sleep  from  her  pillow.  A  worn 
and  white-faced  woman  travelled  up  to  town. 

Mill  begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  with  her, 
but  she  refused.  Father  and  son  would  meet 
soon  enough,  and  she  dreaded  Gasgoyne's 
impulses.  Let  him  learn  the  truth  and  digest 
it  before  he  acted  on  it. 

In   her   dressing-bag   lay  the    certificate    of 
Min's   birth   and   Crystal's  letter.     There  had 
been    moments  when  Dorothy  had  longed  to 
destroy  this  evidence  which  proved  that  Min 
was  not  her  son.     In  the  event  of  her  sudden 
death,  Min  might  find  it  amongst  her  papers. 
What  a  shock  to  him!    p^or  poor  Min  was  so 
absolutely    certain    that    he    was    well    born, 
although  he  was  not  snob  enough  to  mention 
it,  even  to   Parflete.     But  in  a  thousand  little 
ways  he  had  betrayed  his  pride  in  being  the 
son   of  Dorothy  and  the  man  who  was  good 
and  brave  and  handsome.     Once  he  had  said 
seriously:   "You  see,  Mummie,  I've  been  jolly 
lucky  in  having  such  decent  parents.     When  I 
look   at   you  and   Mrs.  Parllete  I  feel  awfully 
sorry   for  poor   Billy."     He   was   old    enough 
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now  to  make  comparisons,  and,  indeed,  Dorothy 
had  trained  him  to  exercise  his  budding  powers 
of   observation.     When    the   "people"   of   the 
boys  at  his  school  came   down    to  visit   their 
sons,  Min  eyed  them  keenly;  and  he  listened 
attentively  to    the   evidence  submitted   by  the 
boys  themselves.     "Mills  has  a  beastly  pater," 
he  would  confide  to  Dorothy.     "  He  is  a  sort  of 
swell  in  some  government  office  but  he  drinks 
and   he   bullies    Mills.     Mills    is    always    glad 
when  the  holidays  are  over."     Or  the  son  of  a 
sporting   baronet   migh'      xcite   the    following 
remarks:   "  Druce  is  a  inghtful  sinner,  and  he 
knows  it.     Sir  George  is  a  reg'lar  rip,  and  he 
married  Druce's  mother  for  her  money.     Druce 
knows   it,  because   he   says   that  Lady  Druce 
never  lets  Sir  George  forget  that.     She  rubs  it 
in  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.     If  I  had  had  a 
mother  like  that,  what  should  I  have  done?" 

"I   hope  you   wouldn't   have   criticised   her 
with  other  boys." 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  if  I  was  the  son  of  that  sort 
of  eld  beast,  I  sui)pose  I  should  be  beastly  too." 
Dorothy,  you  may  be  sure,  pondered  these 
pitirilia,  vowing  to  herself  that  Mil.,  must  never 
know  the  truth,  yet  foiling  in  her  heart  that  it 
would  be  revealed  some  day  in  spite  of  her 
precautions  and  self-sacrifice.  It  was,  of  course, 
inevitable  that  wiilun  the  innnediate  future  he 
should  suspect  that  some  mystery  encompassed 
his  birth  and  Jus  i  ei)utcd  father's  deal  h.  Alreadv 
he  askfd  qiiestions  very  difticult  to  aiir.wcr  oi 
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evade.  One  day  he  said  :  "  iJav'n't  I  a  crest  ? 
What  is  the  Aniline  crest?  Parlk-te  tells  mv 
that  all  decent  people  have  crests." 

''  I've  never  bothered  my  head  about  such 
things,  Min.  We'll  hunt  up  a  crest  for  you 
when  you  are  entitled  to  bear  one." 

"  Mrs.  Parilete  uses  one  on  her  notepaper." 
Dorothy  pounced  on  this  with  delight. 
"Yes.     Now,  between  ourselves,  Min,  I  can 
tell  you  this  much.     I  know  just  enough  about 
heraldry  to  assure  you  that  a  woman  can't  bear 
a  crest  at  all.     Mrs.  Parilete  has  no  right  to  use 
her  father's  crest  or  her  husband's." 
"Vv'hat  a  lark!"  .said  Min. 
But  later,  some  months  afterwards,  he  had 
returned  to  the  charge  with  ;    "  I  say,  there  are 
someArmines  living  in  Worcestershire,  and  1 
expect  they're  relations  of  mine.     Tompkinson 
junior's  pater  shoots  with  them." 

"Does  he?     Well,  perhaps  you  may  shoot 

with    them   some   day.     I    never    heard    your 

lather  mention  these  Worcestershire  Armines." 

"Hang  it!     I  wish  we  had  some  relations," 

said  Mm,  with  an  odd  glance  at  Dorothy 

I  ravelling    up    to    town    she    recalled    his 
innocent  questions. 

What,  however,  lay  uppermost  in  her  mind 
was  the  fear  that  Duk  mijiht  recent  lur  long 
silence,  mi4;ht  upbraid  her.  deeming  himself 
wronged  and  defrauded.  He  had  ever  held 
■i^t  to  what  he  reck.Mied  to  be  his  own,  had 
fought  for  it-ficrcrl3       1  i.  ,,„ght  be  terribly 
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angry.  Setting,  perhaps,  an  extravagant  value 
upon  Min,  she  was  unable  to  appraise  his  value 
from  Dick's  point  of  view. 

Lady  Curragh  received  her,  and  presently 
Lord  Curragh  came  in— a  tall,  robust  Irishman, 
with  all  the  geniality  and  expansivcness  of  his 
race.  Dorothyhad  not  seen  him  for  fifteen  years, 
and  the  c  hange  in  him  was  rather  startling. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here,"  he  said,  adopting 
the  slight  brogue  which  he  used  with  his  oldes't 
friends.  "  It's  as  bald  as  a  coot  I  am.  but  the 
house  is  the  same,  and  ihe  people  in  it  are 
proud  to  welcome  George  Fairfax's  daughter." 

He  raised  her  hand  gallantly,  and  kissed  it. 

The  three  lunched  together.  Gasgoyne's 
appointment  had  been  made  for  half-past  tvo. 
He  arrived  punctually  and  asked  for  Lord 
Curragh.  who  had  given  orders  that  he  was 
not  at  home  to  any  other  caller.  The  gossips 
below  stairs  would  think  that  the  great  man 
had  come  on  business.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  library  connected  by  fuldmg  doors  with 
Lord  Curragh's  i)rivate  room. 

Ihe  moment  was  an  awkward  one.  Dirk 
advanced  slowly  to  greet  L.:dy  Curra-h. 
Dorothy  laid  down  her  cotfce  <  ui...  but  remaiiud 
sitting  till  th<-  servant  had  letl  the  room.  She 
had  not  seen  Gasgoyne  for  more  than  four 
y(  ars  ;  and  at  once  she  was  striK  k  by  the 
change  m  him  lie  seemed  to  have  grown 
older  and  h.iidei.  [lis  face  Ju.l  that  s,i.  im- 
passive- (xpiessioh   whuh  joninahsl>  desciibe 
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as  "Sphinx-like."  He  moved  rather  poixler- 
ousl}',  the  pose  ot  a  man  reckoned  to  be  sohd 
in  the  world's  market-place. 

Dorothy  rose  to  play  her  part  in  the  comedy, 
but  when  she  felt  the  familiar  clasp  of  Dick's 
hand,  something  seemed  to  ome  into  her 
throat.  Afterwards,  Moira  Currai^h  told  her 
that  she  looked  composed  and  at  her  ease, 
inwartlly,  her  pulses  throbbed  riotously.  Gas- 
go3-ne  turned  from  her  to  shake  hands  with  his 
hoht.  For  a  couple  of  minutes  the  men  talked 
ajiart. 

"Come  into  the  next  room,"  whispered  Lady 
Curragli,  leading  her  away. 

"  I  ain  so  nervous,  Mon;i." 

"We  shall  b»"  near  you.  .\-,  s,oun  as  it  is 
ovu    I  shall  lake  \(iu  \'<i  a  diive." 

.She  kissed  l^oroth)  's  cheek. 

"  Moira " 

"Yes?" 

"  It  lie  should  br  furious " 

"  Hah!  Its  not  th.it  I'm  .iti,,id  oi." 

"  Don't  go  yet!    What  .ire  you  atr.iid  of?" 

"  Doll,  dear,  you  must  be  adamant,  if     — " 

"  li  he  cl.um.  Mm  ?" 

"  I  >on't  be  stui)i(l  '    II  hr  (  i.uins— you." 

Not  w.iiiini;  for  an  aii-,wei.  |..idy  CurraRh 
went  back  to  the  lil)rarv  D..roihy  could  li.ai 
her  clear  tones  and  then  Dick's  iiun\\,  which 
scriiK  ,1  ..minoiisjy  ihi.Mt.nmjf.  'Ihrn  the  door 
between  ih. m  opmrd  .nid   ,hut  «iuirtlv. 

Do|olli\   \\,i->  .,|<.iie  u  iih  .Mui'.  (itlui 
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Gasgoynf:  was  the  first  to  sju  ak,  and  his  voi(  e 
indicated  a  self-possession  which  ohviously  he 
wished  to  coninuinieate  to  Dorothy. 

"Doll,  you  look  horribly  worried.  Will, 
you've  sent  lor  the  rij;ht  man  ;  I'm  KO'^K  t*' 
take  this  worry  oil  your  tace  and  hands  at 
once." 

"  Thank  you,  Dick." 

•'Tut,  tut!  Bless  me,  you're  tremblini;  ;  you 
mustn't  let  tlungs  ujiset  y<ui  so.  1  don't. 
Nothing  up-cts  me  n^w,  imt  ewn  the  new 
colour  ot  (  ly^tal's  hail . " 

lIeh»ok((l  at  1  )orotliy  kindl\-,  hut  hi-  Liul;!) 
raiiK  false;  and  llie  woman,  watt  luni;  hiiii, 
(h\intd  that  lu  i  tiisl  iiiipressioji  wa^  i  oin  i  t  ; 
he  hail  ^mwn  hard.  Would  lu-  !)<•  haul  on 
her  .''  With  his  usual  (|UHkniss  he  ^u-  » d 
part  ol   hi  r  thoii>;lit 

"  Do  you  sc'    nun  h  <  hanj;«    ui  nu'  f" 

She  hesitated 

••The  iMiih.  pi.  ...'•' 

"  l^i' k,    you    !o    '  d    \  "U    had    !iuiht'<d 

youi  sell   ;«^.unst    p<  ■■^■.^ 
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He  laughed  again,  with  a  curious  note  of 
complacence  mingled  with  derision. 

"  Doll,  you  read  me  easily.  Yes  ;  I'm  pretty 
tough,  the  Lord  be  praised!" 

His  voice  softened  delightfully,  as  he  con- 
tinued :  "  You're  worrying  about  the  boy.  By 
the  way,  how  is  he  ?  " 

"  He's  very  well." 

"  Jolly  little  cove  !     Let  me  see— his  name  ?" 

1  hat  he  should  have  forgotten  his  name  came 
upon  her  with  a  sliock. 

"  Cieorge.     We  call  him  Min." 

"  Yes,  of  course;  Min.  1  think  I've  guessed 
your  reason  for  seeing  me.  1  ollered  help  alter 
that  little  tl.itter  of  yours,  and  you  refused  it 
most  unkindly.  Now,  1  hope,  you've  changed 
your  nund,  eh  ?  And  you  mcin  to  give  me  a 
great  pleasure.  1  know  what  your  feelmgs  are 
exactly.  In  my  way  I'm  a^  j)roud  as  you,  as 
unwdiuig  to  accept  a^-^i^tance  hom  others; 
but,  Doll.  I've  h.id  to  take  it  often,  and  some- 
times I've  lint  bt  I  II  able  to  make  any  return. 
(Jnce  a  man  who  belli*  iidt<l  me  at  an  opporiune 
iiiMinenl  died  btt'Mc  1  lould  even  thaiik  him. 
1  wasgteatly  m  hi-^  debt.  Now,  in  helping  \  ou 
and  your  boy,  I  want  you  to  feci  lh.it  bm  payin- 
my  debt  to  th.it  mall." 

It  w.is  d(hiat<lv  ^atd.  but  D'>i(.lhy  wis 
misnably  sensil)ie  that  the  speaker  took  an 
honest  pride  1  bin  gtueioHity.  Always  br 
b.id  b^  .  n  .1  hi..  1  ii  giver  of  money  and  uumey* 
t  .        1  b.4t    hts  JillUe   Vvas   about   lu    be 
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humbled  she  knew  also,  and  shrank  from 
intlicting  the  blow.  Being  a  woman  she  tried 
to  temper  its  severity  with  words. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  about  the  bo}'." 

He  took  her  hands,  pressed  them  kmdly, 
smiled  eneouraf^ingly,  and  led  her  t«>  the  sola, 
seating;  himseli  beside  lui'. 

"  Hick,  before  we  speak  of  Min,  1  wish  tt)  ti  11 
you  something  about  Crystal." 

"  Crystal  ?  " 

At  once  hi'^  fate  hardened. 

"  What  1  am  about  to  tell  yi)U,yi)u  must  keep 
from  her." 

"  Of  lourse."  He  laughed  scornfully.  "  Y<ni 
don't  thiidi  th.it  1  prattle  to  Crystal  about  other 
piMiple's  .ilVairs  " 

"Peihaps  not;  but  this  1  pciid.iailv  ht-r 
aHaii  " 

"Her  affair?"  His  mtt  rrst  became  more 
ai  ute. 

"Yes  Oil,  Duk,  v<>ii  miistn'l  judge  her  t<>o 
h.irshly  ;  you  must  (i\  to  lemembei  th.il  she 
loved  you,  .itid  w  *>  prrpaiid  to  m.ikr  .my 
tacriHers  to  win   \<'u   back 

"  Can  I  wc  cut  this  .^  ' 

"No" 

The  dcri!ili)li  i>f  hri  leply  startled  hint  For 
the  fust  iiiin  \\i  looked  upon  her  with  an 
rntiirl'  '  ''  ■  =  iit  «\pieN*»ion  ft''-' '-•'•■'  •'•< 
he  >%4     f,  dh   tiie  tiist  toil  M 

hit  tky 

"  All  ri(  It.  but  pUa^«   %*•{  to  thr  point 
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"  Min  is  not  my  own  son.  1  adopted  him.  I 
never  married." 

"What!  You  are  not  a  widow?  Armine 
was  a  myth  ?  " 

"  1  am  still  Dorothy  Fairfax." 

"  Go  on,"  he  said  hoarsely.  She  saw  that  he 
was  about  to  swoop  on  the  truth. 

"  When  Crystal  believed  you  to  be  dead,  she 
plaeed  h^r  baby  m  an  nibtitution  for  nameless 
and  fatherless  chddren.  Afterwards,  she  was 
almost  forced  to  tell  you  that  th(>  baby  died; 
but  it  lived." 

"Christ  in  Heaven  !  M;n  is  her  son  1" 

He  spoke  with  eoiivutioii,  rising  in  terrible 
agitation.  Dorothy  rose  also,  trfinhlinK.  nnd 
yet     ronlrnntinK    htm     with    an     indi  st  ril).ible 

dinnity. 

"  Mm  is  niv  son,"  sh<'  s.iid  siinply,  "  u  vvrry- 
thin^  t  .V(  fpt  tin-  tlr  ot  blo.id.  I  adoptrd  him 
aeiordin^;  to  thr  Kit  in  h  law,  and  1  liavr  ttird 
to  be  a  tine  motlu-r  to  him  ever  suur,  foi  ymr 
'^.^kt•  ami  lor  his  own  sakr  —  so  help  m«-  <  lod  '  " 

"  You  havf  bctii  t.iilhlul  to  lilt  .ilu.iys  f  "  I  !«• 
filmo>«t  <  liokrd 

Shr   siliilrd   t<  Il'i<|  Iv 

"AUvMy**     I  b«n,  vrry  <  U-.uIn  ,  shr  t    '  !  fmn 

the    jktory      Wluu    shr    h.»<l    rn  !■   I,  mk 

bark  intt»  his  ehiiir,  eovcnnic  hit  1.*'  vsith  hi» 

li.ind      She   »4W   thai   he  nv  •  ih 

brr    wolds,  stroll-  •■■            '  wd 

\  i<.ii III  .0  1 .  t . •  ! 'I  ■    i  ly . 
Sh.                                     I  httn. 
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"  You  are  not  anji^ry  with  me?" 

"  Angry  with  you  ?  "  I  Ic  sprang  up.  Then 
she  saw  that  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  "Angry 
with  you,"  he  repeated.  "  Would  you  hkc-  me 
to  go  down  on  my  knees  and  tell  you  what  1 
think  of  you  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  resent  my  keeping 
him  to  myself" 

"As  if  I  cared  tu'ijcnce  about  the  child;  he 
is  nothing  to  inc,  tiMtliing  ;  you  arc  and  always 
were — everything.     MyCmd!     \\  '   it  a  woman 

you  are!     And  1  believed  ill  f)fy(«    ,  1 "    He 

broke  off  with  a  lauj;h  and  a  -hake  of  his 
shoulrlers,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  shake  off  for 
cvti  the  incredibly  wrong  impression  lu-  liad 
conceived  of  In  r.  Then,  in  a  different  voice, 
he  add(  (i  "  1  lit  ii  tuiy  ol  it  (  ats  into  my  marrow. 
An^ry  wiih  you?  (ireat  Heavens!  You  have 
(lone  more  tor  me  and  mine  than  ever  wotn.m 
did  b«  tore  ;  rrnoun«ed  love,  re  putalion,  fiiends. 
lamiU ,  lor  my  Haki  ;  and  vou  ask  i!  I  am  aiij;i  \  '  " 

"  N'ou  wanted  a  son,  so  you  told  me." 

"  If  III  hid  l)rrn  oum,  but  he  i%  hrrv" 

"  Vou  won't  takr  him  from  mr  ?" 

"  Of  courw,  )ou  love  him;  bcttrr  fxrrhapt 
titan  you  lovi-d  mr"     \\r  ryrtJ  hrr  \*  '' 'v 

••  l)irk.  v«ni  muM  put  %u«h  worti*  .ii.  j^hu 

fron  >"»•  I  ry  to  rrmrmlirr  th*it  for  fiftern 
VMrellthii*  been  alt  itu  romfott  I  have  had 
Oh.  you  will  bt  proud  d  ktm  yvi ! " 

"It*  Mtiidt  Ml  www  M-"  Mtd  GMfwyot 
gr.  I  Mt  eb»i<3vli»  ...  Iloll,  wiMi 
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I'm  face  to  fare  with  them.  !  told  you  onre 
betorc  that  you  hui2:^ed  your  chains.  Tiiis  hoy 
has  taken  my  place  in  your  heart.  If  it  were 
not  for  him,  I'd  make  you  forget,  make  myself 
forj;('t,  tin-  ycar.T  that  the  locust  has  eaten,  but 
this  hoy  jtrevents." 

".'viitl  Crystal,"  slit;  added  ste.idilv. 

"Crv  tal!  \'ou  are  ri,i;ht.  1  had  lori;olten 
Crystal" 

Sill'  eaine  a  >te])  nearei'. 

"  Diek    — " 

"  Weir^" 

"  Ijt  cause  chains,  as  vou  tall  them,  h.-nc  been 
plattd  upon  Us,  because  we  did  not  makt  ihein 
tor  ourselves " 

"  We  <hd  make  them,  atid  that's  why  1  want 
to  stnki-  them  bom  us,  it  1  «  .n  " 

"  Ibit  sou  can't  " 

"All  the  same  I  si,  dl  tiv       ihd   yo«i  suppose 
that   y<*u  eoiihi  tell  tne  this,  .itui  that  it  would 
end    here  I*     Why   did   vu    tell   me''      I    for>;of 
I  he  boy  u^ain      Vou  want  nic  to  h(  Ip  bun,  to 
give  him  the  riKJit  start.     So  hr  it.     I  rh.»rg< 
myM*lf  with  rvrrythmji      I'll  *rftlr  on  him  to- 
day, !•  the  liM  t! 
loftt  oil  III      Me  •lb  III  ■•' 
if  vntt  it.  uiidei  -.»    ihI.  I  ;■ 
IV.              not   for  htm;  foi     ywr    Anfl,  1 
'  e   t     <!tnit  hi«  ■  I  ttiii  U| 
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Ills  not  worked  hard  tnouj;li  to  win  a  srholar- 
sliip,  as  you  tlid." 

"  Agreed." 

"  Afterwards,  the  I'niversity,  or  the  Army." 

"  Anythini;  \ou  like." 

"And,  he  must  n(\rr  kii<iw  tli.it  ('ryst.il  is 
hi.s  mother." 

"Eh?  Whv  -hMiil.int  he  know^  lie's  old 
cnoiiiih  to  kniiw." 

"Oh,  Dick,  IS  aiiv  hoy  hron^lit  vip  as  he  has 
hren  old  pnongh  tn  learn  th.it  hr  is  hast  ly 
liorn  ?  it  would  nearly  kill  him  And  I -I 
want  him  tn  hclicxc  .iKvays,  hut  always,  that 
he  is  my  son  ' 

"  He  is  iir\i  I   l«.  know  his  hither  .'' " 

"  It  s(  cms  too  much  to  a:»k." 

"  liial  d.  p.  tidn " 

"On  wl   i!  •'■ 

"On    ytuii   powrfs  iif  nhhini;   for  onr  thing} 

on  the  «  haiK  t   of    ■     '^    not    hi  in^  t '•      r? '   ■" 

i  >oi(ithy  I  .iirtttx  t'  ihrr.Mtiti 

he  tank  hit  voter,  "of  our  kind  iii<  ids  hrrc; 


n|{  krin  tmil 
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on   your   olil   nur*r'«  <! 
lelU  mr  lh.il  thr  o<l(lft  alt-   . 
•ri  rri  IwinK  kr|n  th«t  l»  >i- 

t  ■  V 

"  U   H    nrtr**AfV   l« 
o«h*r  «•  il  ' 
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a  gesture  hr  had  used  wht^n  they  were  lovers, 
relinquished  it  with  a  n  luctant  sigh,  and  said 
quietly  : 

"  1  shall  begin  with  a  ennfession  of  taith.  I 
hold  that  carh  man  is  intended  to  be  the  arehi- 
teet  of  his  fate.  In  that  st-nse  I  don't  quarn  1 
with  the  orthodox  intei  [ireters  of  thr  doetrine 
xIhvc  also  in  tlu-  forgiveness 


o 


f  free  wil 


I  I 


of  '-ins,  ami  in  the  lomtnunion  of  s.unts.  1 
should  l)i-  a  hi  tier  fellow  li\ing  with  you.  For 
the  rest,  (  hi  islianity,  as  it  has  Ixc  n  revcalrd  to 
some  exc  llcnt  persons, has  not  been  so  revealed 
to  tile  1  hat  may  be  mv  fauh,  but  i"m  ti  Ihiig 
you  rxactly  how  I  leel  As  !'>(  the  eonventiotis 
of  so«  letv,  I  siippdi  t  !  Iiein  .is  ut  1  >  --s.ii  v  (or  the 
eivihsatioii  m  uhnti  we  h\e  I  hey  .iie,  and 
always  ha\e  !)•  -  n,  and  alwisswdl  !>'•.  sut>)e(t 
to  modiHralioM,  and  to  rx<r|ii ii>»is  W'l  ti.ipjien 
to  I 


>r  rxrrptioiis 
l>.ik.   I    know    what    \ 


oil    aif 
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It   would   Ih"  »'•   iiiiK  h   wiMi 
not  to  My  It 

I  muM  My  II," 

•IfC    c» 

have  iv 

fur  «rh<iffi  th4t  Uw  w«ft  (1 
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•worv  b«for«  (mkI  and  msn  i' 
w^     YoM  iff  »ho»»«  »-.  -i 

"  Yf* ,  I  •wort  to  3o»t. 
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Cryst.'il:  Trvstal  \vt)n  lied   to  \m\  Crystal  who 

marricfl  me  undt-r  faisc  prrtiiir,  s,  Crvsta! " 

lit-  1)1  (jkc  off  siifidiiily.  Dorofliv  saw  the 
{)assion  risiriL,^  iii  him,  .uKi  wondrnd  at  her 
own  cahnticNs  I;,  i-.r,.,  .it  Mari;a>f,  h-r  pulsfs 
lia'l  thnlhd,  h.  r  klict-.  had  t!iii;h|.(|  She 
Um]  kiii.wii  hii>clf  to  Ik-  as  cl.iy.  Had  sh<- 
rhanijr.l''  (  )r  was  it  the  potirr  whdx  pnuci 
to  mould  had  departed  ?  Me  eonlinued  in  j 
ijuieter  voice : 

*•  Dorothy,  are  v«ni  jjoinj;  to  dismiss  me 
jiKaiiri'  (iod  lorhid  that  I  stioidd  rrprnnrh 
yon  tor  what  yi.ii  have  «lone,  hut  when  yoq 
l<  t  Civslal  stand  lMtvve<n  us  you  allowttl 
Reninncnt  to  overpowet  smse  My  mtinec- 
lion  xvnh  \'  r 
at titi<  111  1 

!:  I.      'A. 

you— thr  am 
fjirv,  0«  all  si 

ftiifU  "  »•  ■  ^^■ 

dn  r 

Um\  killril  hrr»rH.  or 

t  lie  iiifiBi  ol  a  ckirtr 


'Ml-    frnull    of  lhl» 

;..t h  We  MKHJi-rn!! 

!«•  — I    fiwrar   Ihi*    |<» 

Wit    1 1,;  .11  drd    a%    tempo* 

She  dihJM-. 


t     » 


'«   tr.   arfnt  |||9  ^i^t  IN»  yOUf  p^ 

rut  **t  «  t(4m  (i«tr.  fill  f*m  H«' 

**"  '    Silt  4r«vi  fw»  bu«i  ite. 
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"  I  low  h.iifi  V'Hi  .irc  !  " 

"\'is,  I  .(111  li.iiil;  liiit,  oh'  liiiw  soft  Pin 
^oiiif^  to   In-  to  you." 

"  M  in   liMs." 

"  I  tif  l)o\  :*  Y«s,  VM  ;  \\<- .il  ways  come  bark 
t«»  fiirjv  lit  livrs  Anil  v'lii  <i>iniii^  here  to- 
ll.i\  |)i(»v(s  tli.it  1  .ini  iu(  •  ss.irv  I"  liiin,  lli.if 
ytiu  .iiiil  111  want  tli.  pjottulioii  of  a  man.  Mut 
you  proposf  to  play  thf  oMrirh,  hury  your  li«a«l 
in  the  sand.  Mark  tny  wonlH  :  the  boy  will  find 
out  fvcrything." 

"No,  no." 

"  lie  will,  at  <kur<  AndlMybttter 

now  than  later     I>oll,  mv  dearctt,  have   v     1 
not   «         '  iw!    him  ti,  won't    you  ilo 

tomdhu^t  uir  mr?" 
ofhitvoiee.  "If  you  k 
You  admit  you  lovrH  !      ., 

rather  a  cotkHi 
I>irli  who  walli«  • 
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prrvrnt    liim.  .md    >.ii(1  with  tl"    In  iitilif  \'   of  .\ 
blion^   tn.ii) 

"Annwri  that  !" 

She  rrl<  .  r.l  hrrself  quickly,  but  with  a 
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HER  so: 


"  How  am  I  ?  Oh,  perfectly  well,  of  course 
I  always  say  that  to  otlicT  women  :  it  annoys 
most  of 'em  ;  but  to  you  1  don't  mind  admitting 
that  I'm  rather  seedy.  When  I'm  not  made  up 
1  look  a  wreck.  I  don't  complain.  Most 
people  would  say  I've  had  a  good  innings. 
Some  of  them  would  stare,  though,  if  they 
could  hear  me  babbling  away  like  this  to  you." 

The  old  vitality  which  had  challenged  and 
then  enchained  Dorothy's  interest  still  flared 
in  her  eyes.  Dorothy  sat  beside  her,  listening 
to  a  recital  of  triumphs  on  the  stage  and  in 
society,  but  sensible  that  beneath  the  bubble 
and  froth  of  words  lay  deeper  currents.  vShe 
guessed  at  once  that  Crystal  had  taken  a  rather 
tiresome  journey  to  accomplish  more  than  the 
obtaining  of  a  promise  that  no  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Institution  for  Little  Mistakes. 
Presently,  Crystal  said  lightly  : 

"  Dick  told  me  you  had  snubbed  him.  I'm 
so  glad." 

Dorothy  replied  tranquilly  :  "  I  am  leading, 
as  you  see,  a  very  quiet  simple  life." 

"You  never  really  forgave  Dick,  did  you? 
That's  why  you  married  somebody  else  so 
soon  ?  " 

Crystal  was  clever,  but  not  quite  clever 
enough  to  analyse  the  hesitating  utterance  of 
one  who  is  foictd,  perhaps  unwillingly,  to 
smother  emotions. 

"Need  we  discuss  that?"  Dorothy  mur- 
mured. 
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"I'm  glad  I  came,"  said  Crystal,  rising-. 
Then,  hardly  stifling  a  yawn,  she  added: 
"  You've  turned  into  a  sort  of  saint,  eh  ?  I 
suppose  you  potter  about  this  moth-eaten  old 
town,  carrying  soup  to  the  poor,  and  all  that"? 
Well,  good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Dorothy. 
^  "  You're  a  bit  frigid.  Dick  didn't  like  that, 
I'll  bet."  She  showed  her  beautiful  teeth. 
"And  I'll  just  whisper  this  to  you:  you  had 
a  lucky  escape  from  Dick.  Yes,  you  did.  He's 
absolutely  selfish,  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
aflfairs,  and  finding  his  pleasures  anywhere 
and  everywhere  except  in  his  own  home.  S(j 
long ! " 

With  a  swish  of  her  silk  skirts  she  was  gone. 

Let  us  admit  candidly  that  after  this  visit 
Dorothy  had  a  bad  time.  One  hardly  likes  to 
set  it  down,  but  it  is  possible  that  Dick  might 
have  found  her  without  resistance  had  he 
presented  himself  in  those  first  abominable 
moments.  She  found  herself  examining  her 
pretty  furniture  and  beloved  prints  with  a 
vague  irritation  and  dislike,  and  3'et  the 
dominant  feeling— or  shall  we  say  the  one  that 
m  the  end  overpowered  all  others— was  the 
reflection  that  Crystal  had  not  seen  Min,  nor 
asked  a  single  question  concerning  him. 

Meantime  she  had  told  the  boy  that  the 
money  to  pay  for  his  education  was  part  of 
an  unexpected  legacy,  and   that  she  expected 
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him  to  exhibit  his  gnititude  by  making:  a 
sptTial  ef'furl.  Duriiii^  the  first  3 ear  at  Win- 
ehestiT,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  such  expect- 
ations iiad  fallen  upon  absolutely  barren  soil. 
Min  became  pre-eminent  in  ,i;ames,  and  a 
leader  amongst  the  fags.  His  high  spirits,  his 
disregard  of  authority  brought  him  countless 
"lines."  He  tried  to  work,  but  public  opinion 
in  his  house  (brfor  Heseltine  took  command) 
condemned  such  endeavour.  Dorothy  passed 
sleepless  nights,  but  Heseltine  assured  her 
that  the  boy  "  would  come  out  all  right  in  the 
end."  The  tutor  reckoned  upon  Min's  love  for 
Dorothy  and  his  genuine  remorse  at  causing 
her  unhappiness.  Meantime,  he  undertook 
the  breaking  of  this  wild  colt,  although  the 
young  animal  had  no  idea  how  slowly  and 
carefully  the  lunging  and  bitting  were  ac- 
complished. For  Heseltine's  methods  were 
unostentatious  ;  but  his  slightly  derisive  smi'e 
became  at  times  a  burden  upon  the  mind  and 
memory.  Wykehamists  admitted  the  impossi- 
bility of  humbugging  him.  At  the  end  of 
Min's  third  term,  he  showed  Heseltine,  with 
enormous  pride,  a  silver  cup  he  had  won 
against  competitors  older  and  bigger  than 
himself.  Heseltine  glanced  at  the  cup  and 
then  at  the  triumphant  Min,  who  had  been 
reported  as  "  unsatisfactor}-,  indolent,  and 
grossly  careless  "  by  his  mathematical  master, 
mathematics— let  it  be  said — being  the  subject 
in  which  the  boy  had  displayed  marked  ability. 
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"Not  bad,  sir,"  said  ih--  juf>ilant  Min.  "AJy 
mother  will  be  rather  jjlcascd  about  this." 

"Will  slic?"  nuinnured  llcscltinc;  then 
.smilin.^ly   he   added    thoughtfully:    "I'm    sure 


a     tremendous 


Susan     ludkins     thinks     you 
fellow!" 

Min  had  the  grace  to  blush,  aiid  when  he 
showed  his  trophy  to  Dorothy  he  muttered 
sheepishly:  "I  wish  I  had  done  better  in  that 
beastly  al-.bra." 

Behind  lleseltine's  baek,  very  small  boys 
indulged  in  such  witlu'ring  sarcasm  as:  "Did 
Hazel  is  tied  to  his  mammy's  apron-st)-ings," 
because  mother  and  son  were  seen  walking 
together  in  Meads,  when  other  masters  were 
playing  racquets  or  fives,  but  one  afternoon 
Min  heard  Hesidtine  refuse  a  day's  trout 
fishing  on  the  plea  th.at  he  iiad  promised  to 
take  his  mother  for  a  drive.  TJie  amazed 
Min  protested  : 

"  I  say,  sir,  there's  a  splendid  lot  of  fly  on 
the  water  ;  you  won't  have  a  better  chance  this 
year." 

To  this  liescltine  replied  drily:  "You're 
devoted   to  your  mother,  aren't  you,  Min?" 

"Why,  yes,  sir,  but " 

"And  so  am  I  to  mine.  It's  a  bond  between 
us.  I'liert  are  lots  of  tntut,  but  few  mothers. 
Run  along  ! " 

Min,  however,  movt-d  off  veiy  shuvK',  and 
the  ne.xt  time  an  allusii);-  was  made  'in  his 
hearing-   to   Heseltine   aiul    apron-strings,   the 
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speaker — much    to    his    indignation — had    his 
arm  savagely  twisted. 


After  a  couple  of  years  had  passed,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  evident  that  Gasgoyne's 
affection  for  his  son  was  fructifying.  Min,  on 
his  side,  had  developed  hero-worship  of  the 
celebrity  who  treated  him  with  unvarying 
kindness  and  a  familiarity  untainted  by  pa- 
tronage. Dick,  warned  by  Dorothy,  was 
friendly  with  other  Wykehamists,  but  Min 
knew  that  he  was  a  favourite. 

One  day  he  said  to  his  friend  Parflete,  red- 
haired  and  eccentric  as  ever : 

"  Mr.  Gasgoyne  has  tipped  me  a  fiver." 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  can  understand  why  he's 
taken  such  a  fancy  to  you." 

"  It  is  rather  odd." 

Parflete  considered  for  a  moment,  then  he 
said  with  a  significant  wink  of  his  sound  eye: 
"  A  fellow  gave  me  a  watch  once.  It  didn't 
go,  because  I  took  it  to  pieces  the  first  day  I 
had  it.  That  fellow  had  only  seen  me  twice, 
but  I  found  out  afterwards  he'd  been  spoons 
on  my  mater.     Twig?" 

A  vision  of  a  stout  lady  with  black  hair, 
worn  in  Madonna  bands,  tightly  drawn  back 
from  a  face  whose  tint  indicated  dyspepsia 
rather  than  rude  health,  confronted  Dick. 

"  Spoons  on  your  mater  ?"  he  repeated. 

Parflete  caught  an  inflection  of  incredulity. 
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"IMy  mater  was  jolly  good-looking-once  " 
he  said  angrily.  ' 

"Of  course,"  Min  eagerly  assented      "And 
by  Jove  !  you're  right,  J^iliy.     M]  bet  my  boots 
that  Mr.  Gasgoyne  was  sp.;,.ns  on  my  mater" 

Saturated  with  this  illuminating  discoverv 
he  rushed  to  Dorothy. 

"  I  know  why  Mr.  Gasgoyne  is  so  iojlv 
decent  to  me,"  he  told  her.  "  I've  found^you 
out ;  oh  you  sly,  little  Mummie  !  " 

Then,  delighted  with  her  ready  blush,  he 
kissed  her  and  whispered  : 

"Mr.  Gasgoyne  was  spoons  on  you  once 
now,  wasn't  he?"  ' 

"  Yes,"  said  Dorothy,  gravely. 

"And  yet  he  married  a  holy  terror." 

At  his  tone  she  took  alarm. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Have  you  seen  Mrs 
Gasgoyne?  She  was  a  beauty,  a  famous 
actress. 

"She  paints  her  face,"  said  Mm  disdainfully 
One  of  the  men  in  my  house  knows  her  quite 
well.  Whatever  she  may  have  been,  she's  now 
a  caution  to  snakes." 

"I>on't  let  me  ever  hear  you  speak  of  any 
uomaii  in  that  way,"  Dorothy  commanded ; 
and  Min  was  so  astonished  that  his  voluble 
tongue  seemed  to  be  paralvsed.  He  iiad 
hoped  that  Dorothy  would  let  him  have  a 
glimpse,  at  least,  of  some  lavender-scertcd 
rr.mantic  page.  As  usual,  she  had  shied  away 
Irom    the    past   with    unaccountable   violence 
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And  for  the  tlK.iisaiuItli  time  h;T  silciUH-  in- 
tiniidaU.d  him  (dbout  thf  only  thiiij;-  that  (hd). 
Veiy  dimly  he  hci;'an  to  perceive  suffering;  and 
disapp(»intment  Ijcncnth  a  smooth  skin  and 
behind  clear  eyes.  Min  was  now  seventeen 
and  approaehiri;-  manhoofl  iTipidlv. 

During-  that  summer  term  an  incident 
(xTurred.  'I'he  yoim:;-  man  discovered  what 
the  hoy  hail  been  loo  l)lind  to  see,  to  wit  that 
Dorothy  had  made  concrete  sacrifices  for  his 
sake.  Onc^  da}'  he  remeniljered  wit.h  vividness 
a  cross  of  handsome  diamonds  which  she  had 
inhc  rited  from  her  mother. 

"  \  on  ne^'er  wear  your  cross,"  lu'  said. 

"Don't  1?"  Dorothy  smiled.  "  Well,  I\Iin, 
you  are  old  enough  to  know  that  I  sold  it." 

"Sold  it!     Whv?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then,  with  a 
sliuht  Hush,  she  said  quietlv:  "To  pay  my 
drht  lo  Mr.  Williamson." 

Tlie  colour  died  out  of  her  cheeks  and  flameo 
in  the  young  man's. 

"  D'id  you  sell  the  '  Cries  '  to  pay  my  school 
hill-?" 

The  "  London  Cries,"  a  fine  set  of  thirteen 
})rints,  used  to  hang  in  the  drawing-room. 
When  they  disai)pcared  other  and  less  valuable 
pM-ints  took  their  ]  l.ice,  ;md  Min  was  madt;  to 
undi  i-sland    that    Dorothy    had     been    jjkiying 

"  swops." 

"  Ves  :  lliey  had  to  go  too." 
"  Oh,  mother  !  " 
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IK'  kissi'd  her  and  murmured  a  tew  tender 
words,  hut  doinji  so  remembered  what  llescl- 
tine  had  said  about  kisses  and  words  bemj; 
cli(-a|x 

A  Jortni-ht  atlei  wards  Dick  Gasj^oyne  came 
to  Winchester  to  see  the  lUon  match,  held  tliat 
year  at  Winchester.  Min  took  part  in  tins 
tremendous  contest  in  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  seasons,  Winchester  won  a  glorious 
victory.  He  played  a  very  useful  innings,  and 
was  almost  embraced  by  Heseltine,  who  quite 
abandoned  his  usual  chill  composure.  Then 
Gasgoync,  taking  AMn  aside,  told  him  he  was 
going  to  present  him  with  a  gun. 

"Oh,  sir,  how  awfully  generous  of  you  ! " 

Dick    laughed,    delighted    with    the    young 
fellow's  eager,  grateful  face. 

"And    I    shall    give    you    some     shooting. 
Hullo!  what's  up?" 

His  quick  eye  had  detected  a  passing  cloud, 
succeeded  by  a  vivid  flush. 

"Mr.  Gasgoyne,  I  suppose  you'd  think  me  a 
beast  if  I  asked  you  for— for  the  monev 
instead  ?  "  ^ 

"  Eh  ?  Mu;iey  ?  You're  not  in  debt,  are  y(;u  ? 
lell  me." 

"  Yes  :  horribly." 

"  You  young  rascal !     1  o  whom  ?  " 
"  To  my  mother." 

Dick's  face  cleared,  but  his  thick  dark  brows 
expressed  interrogation. 

Hurriedly,    yet    haltingly,    iMin    e.xplain.^d  : 
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rccitinfr  the  t':i<ts  about  the  sale  of  the  diamond 
cross  and  th-e  "  Cries."  Gasgoyne  nodded. 
Then  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Min's  shoulder. 

"  If  1  send  you  a  cheriue,  what  will  you  do?" 

"  Spend  it  on  diamonds." 

"  Urn  !  I  think  VN-e'd  better  buy  those  dia- 
monds together,  and  do  a  play  at  the  same 
time.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

This  programme  was  carried  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sunmier  holidays,  Crystal  being 
absent  at  the  time.  Min  came  back  to  Win- 
chester with  a  fine  diamond  ring  in  his  pocket. 
He  said  with  a  gay  laugh  :  "  You  see,  Mumsie, 
my  old  gun  will  do  jolly  well  for  the  next  five 
years.  Let  me  slip  on  the  ring  and  wish  you 
everything  good  under  heaven." 

She  kissed  him,  murmuring :  "  My  dear  son, 
my  dear,  dear  son." 

As  he  grew  older,  he  discussed  with  her  sub- 
jects wdiich  revealed  his  maturing  ideas  and 
judgments.  Since  the  famous  affiiir  with  Nellie, 
he  had  adored  half  a  score  of  charmers.  Dorothy 
was  always  the  sympathetic  confidante  of  these 
amorous  adventures.  But  one  day,  to  her 
extreme  dismay,  he  began  to  talk  of  illicit  love 
and  its  consequences.  Long  before,  when  he 
was  a  small  boy,  he  had  asked,  a  propos  of  some 
passage  in  English  history:  "Mumsie,  what  is 
a  natural  son  ?"  To  this  Dorothy  replied  cate- 
gorically :  "  A  natural  son,  Min,  is  a  child  whose 
father  and  mother  have  never  been  properly 
married."  Min,  at  that  time  absolutely  innocent, 
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diirested  this  information  for  at  least  a  minute 
before  he  said,  with  a  quip  which  indicated 
humour:  "Why  aren't  they  called  unnatural 
sons  ?" 

But  a  child  often  can  be  pushed  gently  from 
thin  ice,  or  be  forbidden  to  approach  it.  With 
a  young  man  of  seventeen,  questions  must  be 
met  squarely. 

Upon    this    particular    occasion,    they    had 
ascended  the   hill  crowned    with   trees   which 
rises  to  the  south-west  of  Winchester.     H.low 
lay  the  ancient  town,  slightly  obscured  by  haze 
and   mist,  out  of  which  crept  the  Itchen,  that 
silvery  stream  beloved  by  anglers.     Upon  the 
other  side  of  the  city,  silhouetted  against  the 
evening  sky,  black  and  sinister,  the  tower  of 
the  county  gaol  frowned  grimly  upon  the  soft 
i-ed-bnck  houses  at  its  base.     That  morning  at 
eight  o'clock  a  woman  had  been  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  her  baby.     The  case,  a  cause  cclebre 
engrossed  the  sympathy  and  pity  of  all  England 
Desperate  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  a 
reprieve,  but  the  Home  Secretary,  fortified  by 
the  support  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  wretched 
woman,   remained    inexorable.      Dorothy   saw 
Min  s  eyes  resting  upon  the  tower,  and  guessed 
his  thoughts. 
"  What  beasts  there  are  in  the  world  '" 
I'Don't  think  of  her  as  a  beast,"  she  whispered 

Her?  I  was  thinking  of  the  man  who  be- 
trayed her,  of  the  man  who  escapes  scot  free! 
1  a  like  to  kill  him— with  my  own  hand." 
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As  lufMrc,  she  w.is  vouchsafed  a  };liiiipsc  of 
C-iystal.  TIksc  i;ii^ts  of  i)assioii  wcrt;  rare 
with  Min,  and  tin  icforc  tlf  morr  im[)rcssiv(\ 

"  It  aiivlxidy  l)cloiiu,in{^  to  mv  wwc  treated 
like  that " 

"  My  dear  Min,  you  mustn't  t,H't  so  excited." 

"  1  ( an't  he!|)  il,  nmlher.  V\'hy,  you  look 
quite  scaitd.  It's  the  injustice  of  it  thai, 
maddens  nie.  Is  thiTe  one  law  for  women  and 
another  law  for  nu'n  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Doiothy  slowly.  "  Eastern 
women  understand  that  better  than  we  dc. 
The  purity  of  the  vacv  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  women,  and  a  violation  of  that  purity  is 
a  greater  offi  iK-e  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man." 

She  spr)ke  dreamily,  givinj^-  utterance  to  an 
opinion  olien  ran  tully  considered,  not  remem- 
berinj^:  for  the  moment  the  i)arlicular  instance 
oi  Min'3  birth. 

"  It  would  be  easier  for  you  to  fori^ivc  the 
man  in  such  a  case  as  that,"  he  indicated  the 
piol,  "rather  than  the  woman?" 

"  Yes." 

"  1  am  surpri  -••d." 

A  new  note  in  his  voice  challenged  her 
attention.  Perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  she  re- 
garded him  as  a  m;in,  and  as  such  one  who  was 
entitled  to  an  oi)inion  which  he  would  not 
iiii'hlly  relinquish.  Then,  in  full  fluod,  the 
significance  of  the  subject  in  the  mouth  of 
Crystal's  child  almost  swept  her  av.'ay. 

"  He  went  away  and  left  her,"  continued  Min, 
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scarlet  with   iiifli^nation,  "and   li,-  was  tmi  ;m 
ignorant  man.     Some  i)<(M>lr  wouKl  (all  him  a 
gfniliiiian.     A  gcntlfmaii ! " 
"It'hcchdn't     know " 


" 'i'hat    a<;^iavat(s    it.        Hi- 
known.      And  j-ou,  of  all    the 


ought 
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women  in    the 
world,  you  dchiid  hnn." 

"Mill,  you  arc-  too  young  and  too  inexperi- 
enced to  throw  stones  ;  and  what  makes  it 
worse  in  your  case  is  that  you  are  such  u  good 
shot. 

She  touched  hi.s  arm,  smiling  [)al!ietirally, 
but  he  still  regarded  her  hcjwniiigly  :  wonder- 
ing why  even  the  best  of  women' was  so  hard 
upon  her  own  sex. 

"  It's  lucky  the  baby  is  dead,"  he  muttered. 
"That  was  the  kindest  thing  the  mcuher  could 
do  to  it,  to  murder  it !  " 

"Don't  say  that!" 

He  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment  ;  her  eyes 
were  wet,  her  finely  formed  fingers  trembled. 
In  a  vague  fashion  he  apprehended  trouble, 
some  dark  shadow  beliind  this  gracious  tender 
figure.  Regarding  her  he  began  to  stammer  : 
"  Why,  mother,  what  is  it  ?  Surely  you  agree 
with  me.  In  our  civilisation  what  place  is 
there  for  a  basely  born  child,  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  and  some  wretched  waif?" 

She  answered  him  slowly,  weighing  each 
word,  trying  to  speak  impersonal]}-,  to  throw 
the  fine  dust  of  generalities  into  the  a-tkss  e}es 
looking  into  hers. 
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"  There  is  a  place  here  for  such,  my  son  •  a 
place  that  can  be  filled  worthily,  in  spite  of 
disabilities.  And  Nature  is  sometimes  kinder 
to  these  poor  love-  hildren  :  often  they  are 
stronger,  healthier,  more  beautiful  than  the 
others.     I  have  heard  my  father  say  so." 

Of  late  years,  she  had  spoken  several  times 
of  her  father  to  the  boy,  describing  his  life  and 
his  indefatigable  labc^.s  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
and  infirm  ;  but  she  had  kept  secret  his  name 
or  rather,  she  had  cut  off  the  Fairfax,  leaving 
the  Middleton,  his  sc  iid  name,  which  he  had 
never  used. 

"  All  the  same,"  replied  Min,  after  a  pause, 
"  if  It  were  me,  I'd  sooner  be  dead." 

He  rose  abruptly,  and  moved  a  few  paces 
away,  turning  his  back  upon  the  woman,  who 
gazed  alter  him  with  troubled,  mournful  eyes 
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During  ten  years  Dorothy  had  built  up  a  sub- 
stantial position   in  a  censorious   and  gossip- 
mongering  community.     She  would  have  been 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  task  was  entertaining. 
Her  mind,  ever  alert,  found  distraction  in  the 
exercise   of  tact   and  discreet  silences.     More 
than  once  she  had  trembled  upon  the  ragged 
edge  of  discovery,  had  gazed  quaking  into  that 
abysmal  void  into  which  are  flung  the  socially 
unfit  ;    but    she    had    escaped    recognition   as 
Dorothy   Fairfax    so    Icng    that    perhaps   she 
was  not   unreasonable   in  considering  herself 
immune. 
The  always  impending  sword  fell  suddenly. 
She  was  drinking  tea  at  the  Deanery,  in  the 
pretty  room  which  louks  out  into  the  Close. 
The  dean's  wife,  Mrs.  Chatfield,  reckoned  her- 
self to  be  Mrs.  Armine's  friend  ;  but  the  fact 
that  Dorotiiy   withheld   confidence   respecting 
her  past  had  rankled  in  the  august  lady's  bosom. 
Nevertheless,  capacity  for  such  work  as  Charity 
Organisation,  for  playing  the  piano  at  Church 
concerts,  for  plying  her  needle  with  Friendly 
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(^irls,  and  like  accomplishments,  had  captured 
respect  and  affection. 

Dorothy  vas  alone  with  her  hostess  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  butler,  in  that  voice 
oi  sonorous  dignity  which  lends  itself  so  ad- 
nnranly  to  the  presentation  of  the  illustrious, 
said  loudly  :  "  The  Countess  of  Ipswich  " 

Afterwards,  Dorotliy  wondered  whether  she 
would  have  recognised  her  cousin  Amy,  once 
so  s  ender,  so  becomingly  (her  mother's  adjec- 
tive) modest,  so  characteristically   the  young 
English  "Mees,"  in  the  majestic  figure  which 
swept  into  the  Deanery  drawing-room.    DuriuL^ 
the  moment  when  Mrs.  Chatfield  was  gn-eetinS 
her  visitor,  Dorothy  realised  the  mipossibility 
of  escape,  and  summoned  all  energies  to  con- 
ront  her  cousin.     Two  possibilities  presented 
.hemselves.      Amy,  pulpy-witted  Am^-,  might 
have   forgotten    her,   or,    remembering,    might 
possess   wit   and    tact    enough    to    dissemble. 
Ihen   xUrs.   Chatfield  said:    "So  kind  of  you 
to    ook   me   up  :    I   heard   you  were  stopping 
with  the  dear  Andovers.     May  I  introduce  a 
ne-nd  ot  mine,  Mrs.  Armine  ?    Mrs.  Armine- 
Lady  Ipswich." 
"  Gracious  !     It's  Dollie." 
''How  do  you  do.  Amy?"  said  Dorothy. 
1  he  cousins  shook  hands ;  Amy  very  flushed 
of  countenance,    Dorothy,    pale   but   calm  :    a 
sight   sm.le   upon    her   lips.      Mrs.    Chatfield 
stared  from  one  to  the  other.    Her  first  emotion 
VNas  one  ot  gratified  vanity,   because  she  had 
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supported  a  ^t ranger  who  apparently  was  on 
nu.mate  tenns  with  a  great  lady.     Then  she 
saw  the  great  lady's  purple  cheeks,  and  sus- 
pended judgment.     Amy,  it  has  been  said,  had 
.v.ded  most  of  the  past  fifteen  years  between 
the  nuisery  and  the  kennels.     She  adored  her 
Inldren    and   her  terners,  wh,eh    proves  she 
Md  affections      Moreover,  at  one  time  she  had 
oved  and  admired  Dorothy  as  a  sister.     Now 
ooking    into    Dorothy's    face,   slightly   faded' 
but    w'lth    that     unmistakable     expression    of 
spirituality   and    delicacy    which    made   her   a 
more  beautiful  woman  at  eight-and-thirty  than 
she   had    ever   been   in   her   teens,   Amy  told 
herself  that  here  was  a  noble  opportunity  to 
befriend   the   outcast   and    fallen,    now  livinL^ 
apparently,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.     Behind 
his   lay,   of  course,    the    amorphous   instinct 
to-as  her  mother  had  once  put  it-hush  things 
forw.r^^  ^"^'  I^Pon  these  reflections,  she  bent 
oruard  and  kissed  her  cousin's  cheek.     Into 
Dorothys  eyes  crept  a  tiny  smile  of  amuse- 
ment.    She  understood  her  Amy 
^^^'We  have  not   met  for  an  age,"  said  Amy. 
-^re  you  living  here,  dear?" 
"  Alone  with  my  son  ;  yes." 

"Of  course-your    son.      Shall    you   be  at 
liome  to-morrow?"  J   "   ue  ai 

hesitation.  1  hen  she  mentioned  her  address 
-hid,  Amy  repeated.  Mrs.  Chatfield's  slightly 
c  ongested  eyes  cleared  perceptibly  as  she  heard 
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Dorothy's  inquiries  concerning  the  Hchning- 
hams  and  Amy's  replies. 

"  Poor  Papa !  He  is  a  confirmed  invalid. 
And  Mamma— as  devoted  as  ever!  Such  an 
example !  We  lead  very  humdrum  lives. 
Teddy,  as  you  know,  hates  town." 

Mrs.  Chatlield  smiled  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  comforting  to  rofiect  that  Mrs.  Armine 
knew  Teddy.  Dorothy  took  her  leave,  won- 
dering what  Amy  would  say  as  soon  as  she 
was  out  of  hearing. 

Next  day,  Amy  herself  furnished  this  infor- 
mation. 

"  My  dear,  I  had  to  answer  questions.  Oh  ! 
I  was  discreet,  you  may  be  sure.  And  in  tliese 
cases  the  truth  is  not  best,  is  it  ?  " 

"The  truth?" 

"I  admitted  frankly  that  we  had  not  met 
because  of  your — er — marriage  with— ahem  ! — 
Mr.  Armine." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"And  I  laid  a  little  stress  upon  your  inde- 
pendent ways  as  a  girl,  and  your  upbring- 
ing  " 

"You  mentioned  my  father's  name?" 

"Of  course  not.  Mrs.  Chatfield  would  have 
hunted  it  up  in  the  '  Peerage.' " 

"  You  have  tried  to  make  things  easy.  I'm 
much  obliged.  Do  tell  me  about  yourself  and 
your  children." 

Upon  these  congenial  topics  Amy  spoke 
volubly  for  nearly  an  hour.      Her  eldest  son 
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was  at  Eton,  and 


going-  into  the  Guards  ;  he 
were  voy 


was  the  dearest  fellow,  and  her  girls 
satis^ictory— not  too  clever,  but  so  amiable 
and  domestic  in  their  tastes.  Alicia,  the 
younger,  drew  quite  too  delightfully  in  water- 
colours.  .  .  . 

Dorothy  listened  to  this  artless  prattle  with 
an  uncomfortable  sense  of  envy  and  jealousy, 
not  because  tlie  speaker  was  a  countess  and 
a  rich  woman,  but  for  the  subtler  reason  that 
every  word  which  fell  from  her  lips  indicated 
the  possession  of  a  position  in  her  county  and 
family  which  nothing  could  assail. 

For  Dorothy  never  doubted  that  recognition 
meant  renewal  of  gossip  and  a  notoriety  which 
might  end  in  catastrophe;  it  meant  also  ques- 
tions upon  the  part  of  Min  to  be  answered 
evasively  or  with  humiliating  fibs.  Finally 
Amy  rose,  serene  and  majestic.  As  she  kissed 
Dorothy,  she  murmured  confidentially  :  "  By- 
gones are  bygones,  my  dear.  Shall  I  ask 
Flora  Andover  to  call?" 
"No,  thank  you." 

"She  had  heard  oi  you.  She  told  me  that 
Mr.-er— Armine  had  been  eaten  by  cannibals, 
and  that  was  why  his  name  was  never  men- 
tioned. Dorothy,  you  have  managed  so  cleverly, 
and  you  look How  you  have  kept  your  com- 
plexion is  quite  amazing  !  And— your  figure  ! 
And  everybody  here  seems  to  speak  of  you 
m  the  highest  terms.  Poor  Mamma  will  be  so 
pleased,   and  so  would  Papa  if   he  could  be 
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made  to  understand.  Ye.-,;  the  mind,  unhap- 
pily, has  quite  failed.  He  spemls  the  morning 
in  packing  up  papers  and  books,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  unpacks  them.  In  the  evening 
Mamma  sets  him  simple  little  sums  in  addition 
and  subtraction  !" 

"Oh!  liow  dreadful!"  Dorothy  exhibited 
real  symj^athy,  sli-;iitly  wasted  upon  a  lady  too 
serenely  engrossed  in  her  own  life  to  enter 
very  deei^ly  into  the  lives  of  others  less  for- 
tunate. 

"It  might  be  worse,  Dorothy.  Teddy  has 
an  uncle  who  held  Ordeis.  He  has  a  mania 
for  taking  off  his  clothes  in  public  places. 
Very  shocking!  Good-bye,  dear,  so  glad  to 
have  seen  you." 

She  drove  off  in  the  resplendent  Andover 
barouche,  waving  lier  plump  hand  and  smiling. 


t^ 


A  week  later,  Dorothy  was  present  at  a 
small  garden-party,  and  it  happened  that  the 
dean's  wife  seemed  to  melt  out  of  any  group 
when  Dorothy  approached  it.  Mrs.  Chatfield, 
indeed,  w^as  on  a  hot  scent,  although  for  the 
moment  running  mute.  How  she  would  give 
tongue  presently!  For  she  had  found  in  her 
Peerage  a  significant  entry  under  the  name 
Hclmingham  :  the  date  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween George  Fairfax  and  the  sister  of  Sir 
Augustus,  and  the  result— one  daughter,  Doro- 
thy.    Instantly  she   leaped   to   the  conclusion 
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that  Mrs.  Armine  and  Lady  Ipswich  were  first 
cousins.  Old  friends  who  have  not  met  tor 
years  do  not  kiss,  and  the  j^reat  lady's  kiss 
liad  been,  as  Mrs.  Chatfield  remembered,  rather 
a  kiss  of  relationship  than  of  friendship.  This 
frigid  salute  was  confirmation  stroni,^  but  she 
was  practical  enough  to  know  that  what  satis- 
fied her  might  not  satisfy  other  inquiring  minds 
in  U  inchester.  And  to  identify  Dorothy  Fair- 
tax  with  Dorothy  Armine  might  be  no  easy 
matter.  -^ 

At   the   time   of  the  garden  party   she   had 
already   discovered    a    part    of   the  "truth       A 
friend  in  town,  with  an  encyclopaedic  memory 
and   a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  house  of 
Helmingham,  had  answered  one  question  upon 
four  pages  of  notepaper.     Dorothy  Fairfax  had 
been  presented  at  Court  by  Lady  Helmingham, 
had   been   taken  about   Mayfair  by   that' lady, 
had  become  engaged  to  be  married  to  Richard 
Wasgoyne,  then  an  obscure  journalist,  had  been 
(supposedly)   jilted    by   him,   and    finally   had 
mysteriously    disappeared.       Mrs.    Chatfields 
lace  grew  grim  as  she  perused  this  letter,  for 
although  she  could  reasonably  claim  to   be  a 
loyal  wife,  a  loving  mother,  and  an  exemplary 
Churchwoman,  she  held-despite  (perhaps  be- 
cause ot)  these  qualifications-the  obtaining  of 
her  triendship   and   support  under  false  pre- 
tentes  to  be  an  unpardonable  sin 

Nevertheless  nothing  might  have  happened 
had  It  not  been  for  the  excellent  Mrs.  Heseltine 
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who  would  cheerfully'  have  sacrificed  the  tip 
of  her  too  active  toiij;ue  rather  than  wittingly 
do  Dorothy  an  injury.  Unhappily,  Mrs. 
Ileseltine  had  been  uplifted  by  her  son's  re- 
newal of  friendship  with  a  personage.  Dick, 
you  may  be  sure,  had  paid  David's  mother  a 
score  ol  attentions — salmon,  grouse,  venison, 
came  from  Scotland— and  Mrs.  Heseltine  could 
not  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  any 
guest  who  might  be  dining  with  them  :  "  Mr. 
Gasgoyne  sent  this  fine  fish.  He  never  forgets 
old  friends,  however  humble  they  may  be." 

Mrs.  Chatfield,  to  whom  words  to  this  eflfect 
were  addressed,  answered  thoughtfully:  "I've 
never  met  Mr.  Gasgoyne.  Does  he  come  often 
to  Winchester  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  Wykehamist,"  Mrs.  Heseltine  re- 
pHed,  "and  interested  in  all  that  concerns  us; 
his  kindness  to  our  boys  is  extraordinary.  He 
has  actually  asked  young  Armine  to  stalk  this 
year  in  Sutherland." 

"  Indeed  !  how  very  kind,  as  you  say  !  " 

Mrs.  Chatficld's  grandfather  had  kept  a  pack 
of  harriers,  so  the  love  of  the  chase  was  in- 
herent in  her.  Positively,  a  view  halloa  nearly 
left  her  lips.     A  hare,  indeed,  was  in  sight. 

Obviously,  Richard  Gasgoyne  wished  to 
show  kindness  to  the  son  of  a  w^oman  he  had 
treated  unkindly.  Nothing  more  natural,  but 
the  mystery  remained— the  ever-recu  rent  ques- 
tion :  "Who  was  Armine?"  Dcbrett  never 
mentioned  Armine. 
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When  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room,  Mrs 
Chatfield  repulsed  the  advance  of  a  prolific 
wife  ot  a  minor  canon  and  turned  with  undue 
impatience  to  her  hostess,  with  whom  she 
withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  Mrs.  Armine's  boy," 
s'le  began  easily.  « He  is  a  young  man 
now " 

"And  leaving  at  the  end  of  this  term,"  said 
Mrs.  Hcseltine. 
"  Going  to  Oxford,  I  have  heard." 
"  Ves,  New  College." 

"  His  mother,  considering  her  circumstances 
is  very  generous."  ' 

"The  boy  has,  I  am  told,  means  of  his  own 
W  ii.a  a  charming  woman  Mrs.  Armine  is  '" 

"  Remarkably  so  ;  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  veiled.  One  has  never  seen 
her  qnitc  clearly.  I  don't  even  know  her  maiden 
IK' me." 

"  Middlcton.     Her  father  was  a  doctor." 


Ah ! " 


Again  Mrs.  Chatfield  looked  grim.     She  could 
see  the   entry   in    Debrett :   "Florence    Marv 
FRc's"  '^^^'     ^""'^^     Middleton     Fairfax,' 

Mrs.  HeseUine,  sensible  of  a  fall  in  the 
temperature,  added  warml>  :  « And  the  most 
aevoted  mother  I  ever  saw." 

^"  Is  she  going  to  Scotland  too  ?" 

''Oh,  no.  She  hardly  ever  leaves  home  I 
understand  there  will  be  no  ladies  at  the  lodge. 
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Unfortunately,  Mr.  Ci.l.,^i)ync  has  no  son  of 
his  (.wn.  My  David  ttlls  me  that  younj;  Armine 
is  just  such  a  boy  as  Mr.  Gasgoyne  used  to 
be  :  really  quite  a  rcmarkabk-  rc^cniblancc,  both 
mentally  and  i»hysicall3'.  Like  is  generally 
drawn  to  like." 

"  I  see,"  .^aid  Mrs.  Chattield,  drawing  in  her 
breath  rather  sharpi3-. 

Mrs.  Ileseltine,  looking  up,  perceived  that 
her  guest's  f<ice  was  slightly  pinker  than  usual, 
and  that  !ier  eyes  were  sparkling.  A  success- 
ful hunt  is  admittedly  rejuvenating. 

The  invitation  to  stalk  in  Scotland  had  been 
accepted  by  Min,  not  witiiout  much  discussion 
between  Dorothy  and  Dick.  But,  as  usual,  the 
stronger  had  overpowered  the  remonstrance 
and  protest  of  the  weaker.  Also,  the  boy  him- 
self was  so  keen.  Dorothy  had  not  the  heart 
to  keep  him  in  Winchester,  playing  temiis, 
when  royal  sport  awaited  him  in  the  Higr.- 
lands.  Upon  a  higher  plane  entirely  was 
another  reason  for  risking  the  remote  possi- 
bility of  discovery.  The  time  had  come  for 
Min  to  choose  a  profession,  and  to  Dorothy's 
dismay  indieations  were  not  lacking  that  pipe- 
clay was  in  his  marrow.  Gasgoyne,  however, 
])()int(  d  out  that  advancement  was  slow  in  the 
Army,  and  that  a  k(;en  soldier  saw  very  little 
of  Ills  mollier. 

"  ^'on  are  an  only  son,"  he  said  to  Min.     "A 
bullet  will  kill  her  if  it  hits  you." 
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Hie  yoiiiin  mail  nodded. 
^^^^^'^  All  tlu.  sa.nc,  1  .hould  make  a  fair  fighting 

;;  There  are  always  fights,"  said  Gasgoyne. 

^^    m  net  fit  to  he  parson,  doctor,  or  barrister." 
ilow  ahout— lournalism  ?" 

"I  think  I  should  like  that" 

Arcordingly,  J)ick  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
telhng  Dorothy  that  he  had  succes  fully  lured 
Mm  ui  the  d.reetion  of  Fleet  Street.  Hen- 
s.sted,  hovyever,  upon  the  vis.t  to  Scotland. 

re  at      I  h'   ■/  ""^"'1^'°"    '^"^^  ^^af  you 
arc  a  .     1  don  t  pretend  to  know  Min,  and  I 

want  to  make  his  intimate  acquaintance        end 
him  to  me  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.'' 

reckless.     We  see  too  much  of  each  other  " 
Pf^^goyne  regarded  her  intently 
We  have  met  exactly  five  times  during  the 
past  four  years.      Do  you   think    I  have  not 
counted  them  ?    Do  you  grudge  me-minutes 
when   you   know   that  a  minute   with  you   is 
-re,^to    me    than    a    year    with    any    one 

She  blushed  faintly,  unable  to  meet  his 
Mlance :  always  afraid  that  the  flames,  so  lon<^ 
suppressed,  would  burst  out  and  destroy  both 

01  them.  ■' 

"As  for  Crystal,"  he  continued  in  a  different 
health-'         ''  ^^"PP^'^J  "P  in  herself  and  her 
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"She  is  better?" 

"  Better  ?      I  don't  know. 


Somctimes- 


Hc  broke  ofT  al)ru[)tly,  adding  with  grim  ir- 
relevance :  "  Siie'll  outlive  us.  And  she  hasn't 
been  to  the  lodge  for  years.  But  there  is  no 
adequate  reason  why  they  shouldn't  meet." 

"She  i-  his  motiier.  And,  Uick,  you  are 
fonder  of  Min  than  you  think." 

"  Bah!  He  is  all  yours.  Arc  you  going  to 
lend  him  to  me  or  not  ?" 

She  told  herself  that  she  must  give  way,  and 
did  so. 

The  meeting  with  Amy  Ipswich  followed, 
and  then  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity. 
Later,  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Chatfield  went  abroad 
for  a  six  weeks'  holiday.  They  returned  in 
the  middle  of  September  (about  the  time  when 
Min  travelled  to  Sutherland),  and  everybody 
in  and  about  the  Close  was  invited  to  a  garden 
party  at  the  Deanery. 

"  Of  course  you  are  going,"  said  Mrs.  Hesel- 
tine  to  Dorothy. 

Dorothy  hesitated  a  moment ;  then,  very 
quietly,  she  replied:  "No,  I  am  not.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  been  forgotten." 

"  Forgotten  ?    You  ?  " 

"  At  any  rate,  I  have  not  received  a  card." 

"Shall  I  speak  to  Mrs.  Chatfield  ?" 

"  Pray  don't !  " 

"  It  is  very  strange.  Mrs.  Chatfield  is  so 
particular  about  such  matters,  almost  luo  par- 
ticular ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 
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"Perhaps."  I)„rotl,y  smiled  faintly;  shr 
wasqu.tesurc  that  the  dean's  wlc-  had  pur- 
posely vvUhheld  the  invitation.  Fromacrtan 
expression  in  the  sharp  beady  eyes  of  her 
Visitor  she  divined  that  Mrs.  Hesekme  was  as 
certain  as  she.      Davids  mother  rose  t^take 

in'the'ai'^'-^  oppressive,  is  it  not?    Thunder 
"  Yes."     Dorothy  held  out  her  hand. 
My  dear,   Dorothy  felt  the  thin,  wiry  fingers 
lasp  her  own  tighily,  '.  I  suppose  you  know 

nd  aff^l  '"^"°"''  ^^■""  ^^^'^^  -y  friendship 

and  affection  for  you-nothing.     I'm  a  babbling 

old  woman   but  if— well,  I'll  say  this  and  no 

nore.  speaking  for  my  son  as  much  as  for  my" 

self:  your  little  finger  is  more  to  us  .han  tlfe 

She  whisked  off,  leaving  Dorothy  touched 
but  dismayed.  No  preternatural  acuteness  was 
necessr  .y  to  infer  that  Mrs.  Heseltine  had  caLd 
Nvith  a  uefinite  purpose ;  to  warn,  and,  with  any 
encoviragement,  to  advise.  ^ 

Dorothy"  ''  '''''^"'^  '^"""^'^  '"  '^^  ^'<  '^^<^ 
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Gasgovnt's  moor  and  torest  were  situatcxl  not 
f;ir  troin  Lairi^;  and  on  the  vvcsteii}-  march 
flowed  the  river  Shin,  wbic'"  in  its  upper 
pools,  may  or  may  not  hold  many  sahiion. 
Si)lendid  as  the  place  was  reckoned  to  be 
from  a  sporting  point  of  view,  it  possessed 
but  a  small  lodge.  Partly  on  this  account, 
more  particularly  because  the  wife's  friends 
were  not  the  Imsband's,  Crystal  never  went 
to  Ben  Aber.  Gasgoyne  had  promised  Min 
a  few  da3's'  urouse-shooting  and  a  sahnon  or 
two,  but  the  "  tall  red  deer "  were  to  furnish 
the  principal  entertainment.  Min,  as  has  been 
said,  accepted  the  invitation  gladly,  but  neither 
Dorothy  nor  he  had  any  conception  of  what 
such  a  privilege  was  worth  in  the  eyes  of 
persons  living  north  of  Tweed.  It  is  certain 
also  that  Dick,  in  spite  of  his  experience,  had 
overlooked  the  importance  of  the  favour  he 
was  showing  to  a  young  man  who  had  never 
stalked  in  his  life. 

Ciystal  heard  of  the  matter  from  the  slightly 
injured  iiulividual  \\h'.  for  se\eral  ^-eais  had 
shared  the  stags  with  Uiik. 
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"You're  stnlkin.o-  with  Dick?  "she  had  said, 
meeting  him  at  Sandowii. 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  he  replied  ruefully.  "  Dick 
has  left  me  out  this  year,  worse  luc'-.  He  tells 
me  he  means  to  have  up  a  youngster." 

"This  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  it,"  said  Crystal. 

However,  when  she  spoke  of  the  change  to 
her  husband,  he  replied  carelessly  that  there 
was  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  see  a 
really  keen  boy  entered  to  royal  game. 

"  Who  is  this  boy  you've  asked?" 

"  Young  Armine." 

"Oh!  Young  Armine,  eh?  Do  you  do 
this  extraordinary  thing  for  his  sake  or  his 
mother's." 

"  For  his,"  said  Dick  indifferently.  "  I  never 
see  the  mother.  The  boy  is  a  nice  boy,  Crystal." 
He  paused,  and  continued  with  a  feeling  in  his 
voice  which  surprised  her  :  "  I  wish  we  had  had 
a  son  like  young  Armine." 

Crystal  laughed  derisively  and  changed  the 
subject.  He  wondered  whether  he  had  spoken 
deliberately  or  on  impulse.  He  was  so  certain 
that  the  truth  would  leak  out  that  he  felt  justi- 
Hed  in  preparing  Crystal  to  receive  it.  He 
fortified  himself  with  the  reflection  that  if 
Crystal  met  iviin  and  liked  him,  the  shock 
would  be  less  to  both. 

Crystal,  for  the  moment,  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter.  Long  ago  it  had  been  understood 
that  so  long  as  Dick  gave  to  her  a  free  hand  in 
L<indun,  she  would  noi  interfere  with  Ben  Aber. 
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But  it  struck  her  as  odd  that  Dick  should  con- 
template a  month's  tete-a-tete  with  a  boy. 

At  the  end  of  this  season,  Sir  Bodley  Skef- 
fington  sent  her  again  to  Nauheim.  The  first 
"  cure "  had  done  her  so  much  good  that 
Sketfington,  on  her  return,  pronour.-:ed  her 
infinitely  better— a  fact  she  carefully  concealed 
from  Dick,  because  she  divined  his  f  mpathy 
for  her  although  she  repudiated  it,  and  was 
comfortably  alive  to  the  convenience  of  pos- 
sessing an  ailment  to  plead  as  an  excuse  for 
leaving  undone  certain  things  which  ought 
to  be  done.  Excellent  persons,  with  inferior 
cooks,  were  accustomed  to  hear  of  Mrs.  "Dick" 
Gasgoyne's  sincerest  regret  that  her  "heart" 
kept  her  such  a  prisoner  in  her  ovv^n  house.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  resumed  even  with 
greater  ardour  the  old  life  of  racing,  dancing, 
and  card-playing.  Dick  paid  all  bills,  and  told 
himself  that  Skeffington  was  a  bit  of  a  humbug. 

However,  the  second  visit  to  Nauheim  gave 
her  a  bad  fright;  for  the  Nauheim  doctor 
declared  that  the  lesion  had  become  serious. 
At  the  conclusion  of  her  "cure,"  he  said  that 
she  must  return  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and, 
meanwhile,  would  do  well  to  live  quietly  in 
some  unfashionable  and  bracing  spot. 

"  If  I  come  here  next  year " 

The  German,  who  had  no  time  to  waste, 
glared  at  her  through  his  spectacles. 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,"  he  growled,  "or— well, 
how  shall  I  my  meaning   make   clear?    Soh  ! 
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If  you  think  my  advice  not  worth  taking,  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  'adieu,' 
madame,  instead  of  '  Auf  wiedcrsehn  ' ! " 

"  I'll  do  anything,"  Crystal  replied,  thinking 
of  Ben  Aber— certainly  the  quietest  and  most 
bracing  spot  in  the  world. 

Having  for  many  years  obeyed  no  law  higher 
than  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  started  at 
once  for  Scotland— arriving,  indeed,  two  days 
after  Min,  and  on  the  heels  of  a  telegram. 
Gasgoyne  was  much  put  out,  knowing  that 
Dorothy  would  be  alarmed.  But  he  could 
not  dismiss  Min  without  exciting  Crystal's 
suspicions;  so  he  wrote  to  Dorothy,  telling 
her  what  had  happened  and  entreating  her  not 
to  worry.  He  concluded  with  these  words: 
"  She  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  boy.  As 
he  is  going  into  my  business,  they  must  have 
met  sooner  or  later,  why  not  now  ?  " 

Dorothy  laid   down   the   letter   feeling  that 
the  end  was  in  sight.     Instinct  told  her  that  a 
mother  must  recognise  her  own  son,  that  some- 
thing impossible  to  anticipate  or  guard  against 
would  reveal  one  to  the  other. 
Within  a  week  Min  wrote  : 
"  I'm  having  a  ripping  time.     Mr.  Gasgoyne 
has  leni  me  a  rifle  and  given  me  a  split-cane 
salmon  rod.     Mrs.  Gasgoyne  turned  up  unex- 
pectedly  from   Nauheim,  and   has   been  very 
decent  to  me ;  but  I  don't  like  her,  and  I  can't 
make  out  why  Mr.  Gasgoyne  married  her.     It 
seems  horrid  to  write  such  things  under  her 
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own  roof,  but  you  told  me  to  be  sure  to  tell 
yo'i  everythinj^,  so  here  goes.     Slie  has  been 
ill,  but   she  doesn't  look    it,   because  she's  so 
wonderfully   made   up.      Of  course  she   must 
have   been    a   stunner  once,   but  now  1  taink 
she   looks   awful.     Mumniic,   I   should   die   of 
shame  if  she  were  my  mother.     When  I  com- 
pare her  with  y..u,  I  tell  myself  I'm  the  luckiest 
bci^i^ar.       1    never    meet    her   till    dinner-time, 
because  I'm  out  on  the  '        \\\  day  long.     She 
talks  to  me  a  lot,  but  it',    ^-.ething  awful  the 
way  she  rags   Mr.   Ga.sgoyne— and  before  the 
servants,  too!     He  never  says  a  word — he  ts 
a  ripper  !— but  if  she  makes  it  too  hot,  he  talks 
to  his  dog.     If  I   married  a  woman  like  that, 
I    should   always   have   a   dog   handy.     I   feel 
rather  a   beast,   but   I  am  most  awfully  sorry 
for  Mr.  Gasgo3ne.  .  ,  ." 

Dorothy  destroyed  thio  ingenuous  epistle. 
But  one  line  of  it  haunted  her  night  and  day  : 
"  I  should  die  of  shame  if  she  were  my  mother." 
01  course  boys  exaggerated  everything.  Min 
would  not  die;  but,  from  her  knowledge  of  his 
character,  it  was  certain  that  the  truth  might 
discolour  his  life,  and  by  changing  his  point 
ot  view  change  him,  perhaps  unrecognisably. 
However,  she  ((juld  do  nothing  but  pray;  and 
pray  ^he  did  with  amazing  fervour,  tempered 
always  by  tl;e  coiivulion  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand. 


Meantime,    at    13en    Aber,    the    <' lys    were 
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passing    svv'iftly.      Ciystal    asked     Min    a   few 
discreet  questions  concerning  his  lite  at  Win- 
chester.    According  to  the  young  fellow,  there 
had   been  no  renewal  of  intercourse  between 
Dorothy   and    Dick.     If   they   met   it   was   in 
secret,  probably  not  in  Winchester.     Believing 
Dorothy  to    he   a   saint,   Crystal  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Dick  had  told  the  exact  truth 
when   he   assured    her  that    Dorothy   refused 
a  renewal   of  acquaintance.     Obviously,  also, 
Dick  had  asked  the  l)oy  to  Ben  Aber  because 
■    he  was   a  nice    boy,  and   able   to   inspire   an 
interest  greater  than    the   merely  sentimental 
one  that   he   happened   to   be  the  son  of  the 
woman  Dick  had  once  wished  to  marry      She 
q.uite  approved  Dick's  wish  that  he  should  be 
given  a  billet  in  Fleet  Street.     Something  was 
owing  to  Dorothy,  and  the  account  could  be 
settled  vicariously  by  befriending  Min. 

It  IS  01-  n  amusing,  and  always  instructive 
to   trace   great   events   to   their   tiny   sources' 
Humanly  speaking.  Crystal  might  have  lived 
and  died  in  ignorance  of  Min's  relation  to  Dick 
had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  a  garrulous 
neighbour  at    Ben  Aber.      The   stranger  was 
tlie    wife    of    a    rich    Glasgow    manufacturer 
who   had    leased   the   adjoining  forest.      Born 
^nul    brought   up    in    Paishy,   this    lady  knew 
noth.ng  ot  the  Gasgoyncs,  and  had  never  met 
either   of    them    before.     She  drove  over  one 
bunday  to  ask  some  question  concerning  the 
march,  whose  exact  position  it  was  proposed 
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to  define  bv  erecting  a  few  small  cairns.  Dick 
settled  the  business  in  a  few  minutes.  Then 
Min  came  in.  Before  Crystal  could  present 
him,  the  stranger  said  volubly: 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  who  this  is.  Your 
laddie,  of  course:  and  the  very  living  breathing 
image  of  Mr.  Gasgoyne." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Crystal  coldly. 
"  This  is  Mr.  Armine,  a  friend,  and  no  relation 
either  to  Mr.  Gasgoyne  or  myself." 

A  London  woman  would  have  laughed  and 
apologised ;  but  north  of  Tweed  discussion 
and  self-justification  are  regarded  as  pastimes. 
The  good  Paisley  lady  insisted  upon  the  like- 
ness, pointed  out  half  a  dozen  points  of 
resemblance,  and  triumphantly  demonstrated 
her  powers  of  observation.  Then  Min  said 
with  a  flush  : 

"  I'm  jolly  glad  I  am  like  you,  sir." 

Dick  nodded  with  an  impassive  face.  He 
had  reckoned  upon  the  possibility  of  Crystal's 
detecting  the  likeness,  a  possibility  discounted 
by  his  knowledge  of  her  limitations.  In  common 
with  most  self-absorbed,  clever  persons,  her 
powers  of  observation  were  habitually  focussed 
upon  herself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had 
not  perceived  the  resemblance  till  it  was 
pointed  out. 

Then  it  took  hold  of  her,  obsessed  her,  tore 
her  in  twain.  She  went  to  her  own  room,  after 
the  departure  of  the  garrulous  guest,  pleading 
fatigue,  but  dissembling  her  real  feelings  with 
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such  art  that  Dick,  although  alert,  detected  no 
signs    of  stress.     Perhaps   Crystal    was   most 
clever  in  'vhat  she  called  "  finding  people  out  " 
because,  being  guileful  herself,  she  suspected 
and  was  swift  to  detect  guile  in  others.     Her 
experience  as  a   fine    lady,   as   an    "ornament 
of  society,"  had  not  diminished  such  percep- 
tions.    She    had    seen    and    heard   some   very 
remarkable  things  during  the  period  of  trans- 
lation from  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  to  Carlton 
House  Terrace.     But  always  she  had  believed 
Dorothy   to   be-as   she  put  it-too  good   for 
Dick,  or  any  other  man.     And  always,  let  it  be 
remembered,  she  had  confessed  herself  unable 
to  understand  Dorothy's  unselfishness  in  post- 
poning her  engagement.     Incapable  of  such  an 
act  of  self-sacrifice,  she  had  exalted  Dorothy 
high  above  others  of  her  sex.     From  the  very 
first  meeting  she  had  surrendered  to  a  power 
which    transcended    her    intelligence.     Crystal 
never   attempted   to   impute   to    Dorothy    any 
motive  save  the  obvious  one.     It  is  true  that 
she    underrated    Dorothy's   capacity    for    pas- 
sionate love.     When  Dick  told  her  that  Dorothy 
must    have    married    Armine    soon    after    his 
departure  for  Africa,  she  had  said  curtly:  "She 
never  cared  for  you  as  1  did,  Dick— she  couldn't;" 
but     this     conviction    increased    rather    than 
diminished  her  faith  in  the  others  goodness. 
Now,    a    monstrous    motive    darkened    her 
horizon.    What  if  the  engagement  between  Dick 
and  Dorothy  had   been   broken  off  before  her 
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visit  to  Oakley  Street  ?  Dick,  always  intensely 
ambitious,  might  very  well  have  postjjoned 
marriage  till  after  his  return  from  Africa. 

At  once,  Dorothy's  subsequent  conduct,  hei 
sympathy  for  a  fellow-sutferer,  her  mysterious 
disappearance,  her  apocryphal  marriage  with 
a  man  whom  nobody  had  ever  known  or  heard 
of,  her  separation  from  her  own  people,  her 
absurd  sui)pression  of  her  maiden  name — kept 
secret  even  from  her  own  son — these  things 
indicated  mischief.  Why  did  this  young 
Arminc  adore  his  mother  and  rever  mention 
his  father? 

Fact  after  fact  lent  colour — a  flaming  scarlet — 
to  her  conviction  thai  Dorothy  had  been  left 
in  exactly  the  same  unhappy  plight  as  herself. 
Doubtless  Dorothy  had  hoped  that  Dick  would 
return  and  marry  her,  and  doubtless,  also,  Dick 
would  have  done  so  had  not  Dorothy  over- 
reached herself  by  hiding  in  Touraine  under 
the  name  of  Armine.  Dick,  of  course,  had 
found  her  masquerading  as  wife  or  widow, 
and  had  bolted.  Then  he  had  married,  partly 
out  of  pique,  partly  because  a  "  star "  had 
dazzled  him,  partly  as  an  act  of  reparation. 
Too  late,  he  had  met  Dorothy  and  learned  the 
truth.  Ever  since,  the  pair  had  carried  on  a 
shameful  and  detestable  intrigue.  She  writhed, 
thinking  how  cleverly  they  had  played  their 
little  comedy,  how  easily  they  had  befooled  her. 
At  this  moment,  doubtless,  they  wero  laughing 
in  their  sleeves,  immeasurably  amused  at  her 
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blindness  and  fatuity.  She  could  see  Don.thy 
attending  service  in  the  cathedral  with  her 
tongue  in  her  cheek. 

After  a  wretched,  sleepless  night,  she  came 
to  a  determination.  Realising  that  she  must 
obtain  more  evidence  before  she  exposed  her 
uisband,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  the 
lodge  at  once.  Dick  would  be  relieved  rath<^r 
than  surprised.  And  he  wms  accustomed  to  her 
n.ttings  She  lay  in  bed  till  the  hour  was  past 
vvhen  the  men  started  on  their  respective  beats 
1  hen  she  told  her  maid  to  pack  up,  and  wrote 
the  tollowing  note : 

"  I  ^m  sick  of  Ben  Aber,  and  must  see  my 
doctor.    \\^  ill  wire  future  movements  from  town 
bay  gooo-bye  to  young  Armine  for  me  " 

Having  written  this,  she  became  conscious 
of  a  strange  physical  exhilaration.  Lassitude 
and  misery  gave  place  to  a  vital  and  vivifvins: 
excitement.  She  told  herself  that  she  was 
quite  strong  enough  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
against  shamelessness  and  lies,  able  to  expose 
her  enemies,  to  destroy  them  and  their  works'" 

She  came  downstairs  in  her  travelling  dr-ss 
about  half-past  .en.  A  "  machine  "  was  waitin- 
to  take  jier  and  her  maid  to  Lairg.  She  sat 
down  for  a  moment  upon  a  bench  outside  the 
loc.ge,  a  place  commanding  a  delightful  view 
ot  the  Shm  and  the  moors  stretching  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  in  a  southerly  direction.  To  the 
north  rose  li,e  splendid  peak  of  Ben  Klibrerk  • 
t.;   the  west   were   Hen    Hop<^  Ben    ilee,   and 
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Ikn  Loyal.  The  day  was  a  fine  one  in  late 
September,  cloudless,  but  with  enough  breeze 
to  make  stalking  practicable,  and  with  that 
crisp  feeling  in  the  air  indicating  frost  and 
the  absence  of  midges. 

"Hullo,    Mrs.   Gasgoyne!"   said   a   youthful 
voice. 

She  looked  up  to  see  Min.  He  explained 
quickly  that  something  had  gone  amiss  with 
his  rifle  ;  he  had  returned  for  another,  and 
learned  from  a  servant  that  she  was  leaving. 
As  he  spoke  she  noted  that  the  little  finger  of 
his  left  hand  stood  out— a  trick  common  to  Dick. 
His  eyes  sparkled  behind  their  dark  lashes, 
just  as  Dick's  had  sparkled  when  he  was 
young,  and  broke,  and  green  ! 

"Are  you  feeling  worse  to-day?"  the  young 
fellow  asked. 

"  Ves,"  said  Crystal. 
"1  shall  see  you  off,"  he  declared. 
But  she  refused   this   peremptorily,   staring 
at  him   so    hard  that  he  blushed,  and  begged 
to  know  if  anything  was  wrong. 

"  I  hope  my  face  is  clean."  He  rubbed  it,  try- 
ing to  interpret  the  expression  in  her  eyes.  She 
had  just  decided  that  his  hair  waved  back  from 
the  temples  as  Dick's  used  to  grow  before  time 
and  worry  thinned  it. 

"  Quite  clean.     You're  a  nice  boy,  a  very  nice 
boy.     How  old  are  you  ?  " 
"  Eighteen." 
Had  she  asked  his  exact  age  the  truth  would 
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have  been  revealed.  At  th.it  moment  she  was 
tlnnking  of  the  child  left  in  the  Institution  for 
Little  Mistakes.  He  also  would  have  been 
eighteen.  This  youth,  doubtless,  was  a  few 
months  younger. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said  abruptly,  rising  and 
holding  out  her  hand. 

"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Gasgoyne.  I  wish  you'd 
change  your  mind  about  my  putting  you  into 
the  train  and  making  you  cosy." 

"Cosy!"  She  smiled  derisively.  "I  can 
make  myself  cosy." 

"You  and  Mr.  Gasgoyne  have  been  most 
awfully  good  to  me.  A  chap  I  know  said  he'd 
never  heard  of  such  luck.  Lots  of  fathers,  he 
said,  grudged  stags  to  their  own  sons." 

The  maid  appeared  with  a  travelling  rug 
and  small  bag.  Crystal  got  into  the  "  machine." 
which  rattled  off.  As  she  looked  back,  she 
saw  Min  standing  bare-headed,  smiling,  and 
wavmg  his  cap. 

"  I  was  blind  not  to  have  seen  it  at  once  " 
she  reflected.  ' 

Travelling  south,  sl;e  grew  calmer— the 
presence  of  a  lynx-eyed  maid  exacted  calmness 
—and  presently  a  smile  twisted  her  lips  for 
she  was  reflecting  that  if  Dick  had  played  with 
love,  he  had  slaved  for  ambition.  And  within 
a  few  weeks  one  of  his  ambitions  was  likely  to 
be  gratified.  He  had  always  desired  to  repre- 
sent a  great  constituency  in  Parliament  Safe 
and  secure  seats  had  been  offered  to  him ;  these 
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he  had  refused,  iiiil  his  inlliunre  had  l)ten 
placed  unreservedly  at  the  disjiosilioti  of  his 
party  ;  and  some  of  his  followers  maintained 
that  the  continuanee  of  that  party  in  power 
was  larj^jely  due  to  the  lu-wspajjers  controlled 
by  him.  Upon  the  eve  of  breaking  up  for 
the  holidays,  the  private  secretary  of  the 
Prime  Minister  had  i;itimated  that  one  of  the 
bii;  men  was  about  to  retire  owing"  to  ill-health, 
and  that  Mr.  Gasgoync's  j^reat  services  would 
at  last  be  adequately  rewarded. 

"  I  hold  Dick  m  the  palm  of  my  hand," 
Crysl  il  muttered  to  herself 

She  reached  Kuston  at  eight  the  next  morning 
and  drove  to  Carlton  House  Tirrace.  J".\cite- 
mcnt  still  sustained  her,  but  her  face,  even  in 
a  designe(dy  ..altering  mirror,  was  luA  a  plcasmt 
object  to  contemplate.  Despite  the  i)rotests  of 
her  maid,  whom  she  left  behind  in  town,  she 
took  the  train  to  Winchester  that  same  after- 
noon. For  the  second  time  in  her  life  one 
overpowering  desire  possessed  her  :  to  injure 
Dorothy. 


i  • 


Susan  Judkins  opened  the  door  after  a  cab 
had  set  Crystal  down  at  the  gate  of  the  small 
semi-detached  villa  in  St.  Cross  Road.  Susan 
was  now  on  the  shady  side  of  si.xty,  but  she 
told  herself  triumphantly  that  she  neither 
hiokfd  nor  felt  !ur  age.  Mt)rtover,  her  in- 
stimts    lemained    ki\u.     She    said    aflcrwai-ds 
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tiKK  she  rc.„gM,.rd  trouble  as  soon  as  she  saw 
v^r^stal  s  tai c. 

"1  have  come  tro.n  Scotland  to  se.  Mrs 
Armmc.     Is  she  at  hon.    ?" 

"  Not  at  hf)nie,  ma'am." 

i>-r'>lhy  wasath.mu-.  Init  the  fa.thlul  Susan 
''"'  '^'>.  nitent.on  whatever  of  usherin^^  an 
;-.n>^nUo  the  presenee  of  an   unsuspj^t.n, 

"Are  you  quite  sure?" 

"Uuite  sure,  ma'am." 

"  When  will  she  be  in?" 

"She  may  be  in  ab.nit  dinner  time.     I  eist- 
vNays,  she  is  not  dining  out" 

Crystal  scribbled  an  address  upon  a  card 

_1  am    stopping  the   night   at  an  hotel."     1 
V  hi  come  b-,H..  .,ft,,  ,ii„„,.,^  ^,^,^.^^ 
F)refers  to  call  upon  me."  ^'I'lmt 

"  Very  good,  ma'am." 

Susan  shut  the  door,  and  glanced  at  the  thin 
p.ece  of  pasteboard  in  her  hand.  Her  expres- 
sion was  composed  as  she  murmured  •  "  We've 
wa.ted  eighteen  years  for  this,  and  we  can  wait 
nve  minutes  longer." 

She   went    back    to   the   pantry.      Securely 
locked  up  ,n  a  cupboard  stood  a  bottle  of  gin<^er 
wme  used  by  Susan  in  moments  of  depressfon 
or   when    the    weather   turned    cold.     Of    h 
cordial  she  took  a  full  dose,  ey  :  ,g  the  c  ,r  1 

upon  tlK.  dresser  as  If  it  .vereao...^noro;hy 
vvas  m  her  garden  a  narrow  strip  at  the  back 
lull  01   flowers,  which  she   cultivated   herself 
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Susan  put  back  the  bottle  of  ginger  wine  and 
slammed  the  cupboard  door. 

"  Lor !     How  wicked  she  looked  !  " 

The  faithful  creature  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  her  forehead.  In  a  sense  she  realised 
that  she  was  the  innocent  party  to  a  crime : 
about  to  shatter,  for  ever  perhaps,  the  sweet 
peace  of  that  garden  yonder,  to  turn  it  into  a 
wilderness  if  Crystal  had  come  to  take  away 
Min.  The  soft  mellow  tone  of  the  Winchester 
buildings  had  auiTused  itself  over  Susan,  soft- 
ening some  hard  angles  and  lines.  Upon  her 
the  moss  had  grown  imperceptibly  as  she  had 
taken  firmer  and  deeper  root  in  the  friable 
Hampshire  soil.  Winchester  satisfied  her:  it 
was  so  pre-eminentlv  ^t,  respectable,  and 
English.  The  deep  tones  of  the  cathedral  bell 
were  celestial  music  to  this  ancient  hand- 
maiden, whose  life  had  been  one  long  service. 
From  her  pantry  window  she  could  see  the 
policeman  on  his  beat.  Soldiers  marched  up 
and  down  the  St.  Cross  Road  past  the  cemetery 
where  Susan  had,  in  fancy,  selected  a  snug 
resting-place.  There,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
song,  she  would  "do  nothing  for  ever  and  ever," 
■  er  the  interminable  labours  of  sixty  years. 

"  She  knows,"  said  Susan,  wiping  her  eyes. 

She  had  the  habit  of  speaking  aloud,  particu- 
larly when  deeply  moved.  Having  once  pre- 
dicted discovery,  its  fulfilment  exasperated  her, 
because,  like  Dorothy,  she  had  grown  to  believe 
in  their  sar  -.i'  =ry.    Those  unfortunate  persons 
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who  are  constrnincd  to  live  in  countries  where 
terrible  earthquakes  nave  taken  place  or  upon 
the  slopes  of  volcanoes  will  sympathise  with 
busan  Judkins. 
"  Well,  Susan,  the  nsh  has  not  come  I  see  " 
In    silence    Susan   held   out    Crystal's   card 
which  she  carried  hidden  in  her  hand  instead 
ot  on  a  salver,  so  that  the  expression  of  her 
face  might  prepare  Dorothy  for  an  abominable 
surprise. 

"  She's  come  to  tear  your  heart  out,  but  this 
time  I  wasn't  fool  enough  to  let  her  in  " 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  Dorothy,  as  the  card  fluttered 
to  the  ground.  Then,  for  a  moment,  mistress 
and  servant,  or  shall  we  say  rather  friend  and 
friend,  gazed  at  each  other. 

"You  think  she  knows?"  faltered  Dorothy 
1  know  she  knows." 

"  If  she  has  told— Min?" 

"  She  hasn't  yet,"  said   Susan  grimly.     "  If 

heart  r'  ^^'"^  ^^^^  ^''"   ^'''  ^''''  ^^'''  ^'^ 
"  God  help  us,  Susan  !  " 
"Amen,  ma'am." 

Dorothy  drew  off  her  gardening  gauntlets 
and  gazed  steadily  at  the  garden  one.  used  as 
a  bare  yard  for  hanging  out  washing,  now 
ragrant  with  the  roses  she  had  planted.  Susan 
Jollowed  her  thought  unerringly, 
this'"?"^  >'°"  ^'^'"^  to  let  her  turn  us  out  of 
"I   shall   fight   for  our   Paradise,"  Dorothy 
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said.  Then,  as  Susan  mumbled  Crystal's 
message,  Dorothy's  face  brightened. 

"  S  isan,  1  shall  go  to  the  hotel." 

Susan  began  to  sliake. 

"  Susan !  " 

"Oh,  ma'am,  oh.  Miss  Dcuothy!  There's 
mischief,  hatefulness,  plain  as  print  on  her 
painted  face  !" 

She  burst  into  sobs.  Dorothy  tried  to  com- 
fort her,  stroked  her  rough  worn  hands,  led 
her  to  a  bench,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  That's  why  I  wouldn't  let  her  in.  Oh,  my 
poor  lamb,  I'll  see  her.  Wouldn't  that  be 
better  than  ginger  wine !  I'll  bring  her  to 
her  knees." 

Dorothy  kissed  her. 

"  Does  that  mean— yes  ?  " 

"  Min  is  legally  mine,"  said  Dorothy  firml3^ 
Then,  with  a  gentle  shake,  she  added  :  "  When 
I  come  back  I  shall  want  something  very  nice 
to  eat.  You  mustn't  neglect  my  dinner,  you 
dear  old  Susan.  No,  don't  say  anything,  but 
believe  that  I'm  not  afraid,  that  I  can  hold — my 
own." 

"  You  mean  Master  Min." 

"  Yes  ;  I  mean  him — my  son." 

She  spoke  the  words  proudly.  A  slightly 
bent  and  broken  Susan  went  back  into  the 
house. 


Meantime,  Crystal  had  returned  to  the  hotel, 
and  feeling   like  her  humble  sister  in  need  of 
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a  cordial,   had        lered  a  pint  of  champa-nc. 
ihe   champagne   stimulated    her    intelligence 
She  told  herself  that  a  slight  delay  mii;ht  be 
made  profitable.  In  her  haste,  she  had  neglected 
a  cardmal  principle  of  warfare.   She  had  rushed 
so  to  speak,  upon  the  enemy  without  first  acquir- 
mg  all  the  knowledge  at  her  disposition      As  a 
greasy,  shifty-eyed  waiter  was  uncorking  the 
champagne,   she  asked   a   question  :  "  Did   he 
know   Mr.    Armine,    who    had    played    in    the 
Winchester   Eleven?"     The  waiter  knew  the 
young    gentleman,  and    his    mother,  a   sweet 
lady,  much  respected  in  the  Close  and  out  of 
it^     Within  five  minutes  Crystal  had  squeezed 
this   orange   dry.      She   tij  ped    him   sixpence 
having  conscientious   scruples  concerning  the 
over-tipping  of  servants,  and  told  him  he  might 
hnish   the   champagne,  of  which  about  half  a 
glass  was  lelt.     As  the  man  v  -is  leaving  thp 
room,  she  told  him  to  show  Mrs.  Armine  up  if 
she  happened  to  call.    Then,  for  the  second  time 
she  examined  herself  in  the  glass.     Her  nose 
l>eing   slightly   red,  she   powdered  it,  smiling 
maliciously.     She   added  a  touch   of  paint  to 
her  lips,  frowning  because  they  looked  blue 

Some  twenty  minutes  later  Dorothy  entered 
the  room.  At  first  glance  an  unobservant 
stranger  might  have  pronounced  Crystal  the 
younger-looking  of  the  two.  Her  hair,  of  a 
fashionable  auburn  tint,  surmounted  a  face 
which  was  an  admirable  work  of  art,  and  a 
tigure  seemingly  youthful  and  supple.     But  if 
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the  complexion  appeared  Iree  from  wrinkles,  if 
no  grey  hairs  could  be  detected  among  the 
auburn  tresbcs,  if  the  slender  limbs  were  those 
of  a  girl,  nevertheless  this  shadowy  impression 
of  youth  revealed  mercilessly  the  solid  reality  of 
age.  Dorothy  perceived  that  Dick's  wife  was 
worn  out,  jaded,  a  boggart  of  a  woman  painted 
and  bedecked. 

What  Cr/stal  saw  is  not  so  easily  described. 
Dorothy  bad  come  straight  from  the  garden, 
where  shj  had  spent  so  many  serene  and 
pleasant  .lours.  About  her  hung  the  faint 
fragrance  of  roses  ;  upon  her  face  and  in  her 
eyes  lay  the  glow  which  seems  to  emanate  from 
places  long  warmed  by  sun.  Youthful  in 
appearance,  none  could  call  her.  The  hair 
grew  thickly  still,  but  lines  lay  about  the 
clear  eyes  and  beautiful  mouth ;  the  figure 
had  assumed  the  gracious  dignity  of  the  prime 
of  life  ;  and  perhaps  the  dominant  note  of  the 
whole  personality  was  a  certain  sweet  austerity 
of  bearing  which  stood  for  and  expressed  subtly 
all  that  she  had  lost  and  gained.  Crystal  re- 
garding her  with  envious  eyes,  hating  her 
furiously,  perceived  this,  and,  perceiving  it, 
realised  her  own  immeasurable  inferiority.' 
As  the  door  closed,  she  broke  into  a  shrill 
laugh.  Her  first  words  were  :  "  How  virtuous 
you  look ! " 

Dorothy  paused,  shocked  by  the  passion 
which  convulsed  the  other,  trying  to  find  a 
phrase  adequate  for  such   a   moment.     Then 
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she  became  conscious  that  Crystal  would  find 
the  phrases,  that  she  would  need  fortitude  to 
listen  to  them  in  silence. 

"  I  know— I  have  guessed— everythinff  " 

"Everything?" 

Her  quiet  voice  exasperated  the  other  beyond 
endurance.  Carefully  considered  sentences 
faded  out  of  her  mind.  She  became  primal, 
elemental:  her  fingers  curled  inwards;  she 
showed  her  teeth  in  a  snarling  smile. 

"  Don't  dare  to  lie  to  me  !  " 

"  What  do  you  know  ?  " 

"That  you  are  a  fraud  and  a  hypocrite,  living 
here  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  when  vou'ou<'ht 
to  be  in "  "^ 

^^  "Stop,"  said  Dorothy,  holding  up  her  hand. 

"I   have   come  here   at   your   request;    I  will 

answer  your  questions,  but  at  the  first  word 

of  abuse  I  go." 

"  There  never  was  an  Armine." 

"  If  you  know  everything  you  know  that." 

"And   I  thought  you  a   saint!     You   are  a 

better  actress  than  I !  " 
She  laughed   shrilly.      The  laueh   sounded 

uncanny  to  Dorothy  :  a  signal  of  danger,     f^or 

the  moment  she   wondered    whether    Crystal 

were  quite  sane. 

"You  are  not  well,"  she  murmured,  in  a 
different  voice. 

"  Not  well  ?  I'm  well  enough  to  expose  you. 
And  you  dare  to  stand  there,  brazening  it  out!" 

Dorothy  frowned. 
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"It  will  be  simpler,"  she  said  steadily,  '-if 
you  will  tell  me  exactly  what  you  know  and 
wliat  you  want." 

Crystal  came  a  step  nearer.  By  this  time 
Dorothy  had  measured  the  other's  jealousy, 
nothins^:  more,  and  was  prepared  to  make 
allowance  for  it. 

"  I  know  that  you  have  been  carrying  on  a 
shameful  intri,^;ue  with  Dick  for  years  and  that 
this  boy  is  his  son  and  yours." 

Unhappily,  Dorothy  smiled. 

Never  once  had  it  occurred  to  her  that 
Crystal  could  make  such  an  absurd  mistake. 
She  had  known  that  at  any  moment  Min 
might  be  revealed  to  Crystal  as  Dick's  son, 
and  she  had  always  taken  for  granted  that 
such  a  demonstration  included  the  corollary 
that  the  boy  was  Crystal's  son  also.  Her 
smile  indicated  surprise,  relief,  and  sympathy. 
Not  so  was  it  interpreted  by  the  furious 
creature  opposite.  To  Crystal,  the  smile  was 
the  culminating  insult,  the  disdainful  triumphant 
challenge  of  a  rival  who  dared  her  to  do  and 
say  her  worst.  With  twitching  features  and 
trembling  hands  she  abandoned  all  restraint. 
Her  voice  rose  shrilly  clear  and  penetrating. 

<'You !" 

She  used  a  word  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  and 
in  Shakespeare,  but  unprintable  here.  Dorothy 
recoiled  as  if  a  terrific  blow  had  struck  her. 
Colour  left  her  cheeks;  in  her  heart  some 
machine  seem.ed  to  be  throb'>ing  with  inexor- 
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able    violence,    but,    dominating    every   other 

from  r'  r'^  '°''  '"'''"^'>^  ^°  her  lips  ;  and 
rom  her  fine  eyes,  so  tender  and  stearilast,  an 
ndescnbable  radiance  .lashed  its  message 
Crystal,  half  bhnd  as  she  was,  perceived  this 
amaz.ng  transfiguration,  and  stared  open- 
mouthed,  stricken  dumb  by  a  power  she  riuld 
not  apprehend  or  withstand.  Then  Dorothy 
said  in  a  low  voice : 

"My  poor  Crystal,  may  God  help  you  !  Min 
IS  Dicks  son,  who  was  born  to  you  at  Saint- 
Malo,  left  by  you  in  Paris,  and  adopted  by  me  " 

Ihe  whole  sentence,  so  often  thought  out 
falling  now  so  quietly  and  yet  so  solemnly  upon 

hear't  '  ^"''''''^  '^'  ''"^^  straight  to  Crystal's 

The  effect  upon  her  was  instantaneous  and 
ex  raordinary^  She  staggered  forward,  staring 
w.  dly  nno  Dorothys  eyes,  reading  in  them 
the  whole  truth;  reading  also  the  pity,  the 
:^ympathy,  fhe  intelligence  which,  years  ago 
m  Vauxha''    Hridge    Road,  had    dLst'inguishfd 

lnown°'\'r^  °'^''  ^^'°'"'^"  ^'y^'^^  had 
knovNn.     Truth  presents   herself  in   so   many 

nebulous  forms,  and  human  eyes  are  so  ill- 
adapted  to  penetrate  obscuring  mists,  that,  for 
the  most  part,  we  seldom  perceive  the  goddess 
until  she  has  passed   us  by.     When  she  does 

the  effect  of  her  divine  personality  is  neari; 
always  overwhelming.  -^ 

"  Oh,  Curist ! "   faltered  Crystal. 
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Then  Dorothy  saw  th  t,  unwittingly,  she 
had  inflicted  a  mortal  blow.  Crystal  was 
collapsing ! 

Dorothy  supported  her  to  a  sofa  and  rang  the 
bell.  The  greasy,  shifty-eyed  waiter  answered 
it  with  suspicious  alacrity.  He  was  despatched 
for  restoratives  and  a  doctor.  Crystal  opened 
her  eyes. 

"  Don't  speak  !  "  said  Dorothy. 

Crystal's  lips  closed,  not  her  eyes,  into  which 
came  a  strange  expression.  What  did  she  see  ? 
Perhaps  the  supreme  vision  was  vouchsafed 
her  :  a  glimpse  of  that  Eternal  Love,  absolutely 
selfless,  of  which  Dorothy's  life  had  been  a 
faint  earthl}'  manifestation.  Perhaps,  she 
looked  back,  not  forward,  seeing  every  inch  of 
the  road  down  which  she  had  raced  so  reck- 
lessly. How  pitifully  small  were  her  triumphs 
now!  How  drab!  She  had  desired  two  things 
inordinately  :  the  acclaim  of  the  multitude  and 
marriage  with  a  man  who  had  never  loved  her. 
For  these  she  had  sacrificed  her  child.  Did  she 
miss  his  teats,  his  strong  young  arms,  his 
kisses,  as  the  light  failed,  as  the  waters  rose  ? 

"  You  made  the  boy  a  gentleman,"  she 
whispered. 

Dorothy  placed  her  hand  lightly  upon  the 
quivering  lips,  enjoining  silence,  but  Crystal 
shook  her  head. 

"  I'm  done  for,"  she  gasped.  "  And  I've  some- 
thing to  say.     Hold  up  my  head  !" 

Dorothy  did  so. 
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"  Don't— let— him -know  !  " 

The  cruel  strugyie  for  breath  overpowered 
her.     Again  she  repeated  : 

"  Don't— let— the— boy— know  !  " 

She  never  spoke  another  articulate  word,  but 
the  entreaty  in  her  eyes  was  unmistakable. 
Dorothy  said  quickly: 

"  You  wish  Min  to  believe  that  1  am  his 
mother?" 

Crystal  nodded  and  closed  her  eyes  as  the 
housekeeper  appeared  with  brandy  and  sal 
volatile,  unavailingly  applied,  for  long  before 
the  doctor  came.  Crystal  had  gone,  leaving 
behind  that  poor,  thin,  painted  mask  which- 
-an  we  doubt  it  ?-  she  was  willing  enough  at 
the  last  to  cast  aside.  Dorothy's  tears  fell 
on  the  hands  that  long  ago  had  ministered 
to  Dick. 
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At  the  inquest  (which  had  to  be  held),  the 
coroner  asked  many  questions  of  Mrs.  Armine  : 
questions  which— so  T/ic  Hdinpshin  Iiuicpeiidcni 
declared  in  a  scathing  editorial — the  lady 
seemed  deliberately  to  evade  or  ignore.  The 
waiter,  loitering  in  the  passage  and  not  far 
from  the  door,  testified  that  he  had  heard 
Mrs.  Gasgoyne's  voice  raised  in  anger.  Susan 
J udkins— stigmatised  as  an  obstinate  and  pre- 
varicating witness— admitted  with  reluctance 
that  her  mistress  had  been  at  home  when 
the  deceased  lady  called  at  the  house  in 
St.  Cross  Road.  Mr.  Richard  Gasgoyne,  who 
seemed  to  be  deeply  moved,  gave  evidence  that 
his  wife  had  left  Ben  Aber  Lodge  suddenly, 
leaving  no  message  behind  her  other  than  that 
she  was  taking  the  next  train  to  town.  The 
maid  spoke  of  her  mistress's  excitement  and 
nervousness  during  the  journey.  Finally,  Sir 
Bodiey  .Skeffington  declared  his  opinion  that 
any  undue  excitement  or  shock  was  likely  to 
have  fatal  consequences,  inasmuch  as  his  late 
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patient  was  suirering  from  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart. 

'Ihose  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
victims  of  gossip  in  a  cathedral  town  will  not 
require  to  be  told  that  Dorothy's  name  grew 
rank  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  and  woman, 
gentle  and  simple,  in  the  anci(  nt  city  In  the 
opinion  of  the  jury-her  own  butcher  was  of 
their  number-she  was  black  as  the  ace  of 
spades,  save  where  the  .scarlet  letter  flared 
upon  her  bosom. 

Two   terrible   days    followed,    because    Min 
arrived.     Dorothy   saw   him    reading    The  In- 
dependent, saw  him  tear  up  the  paper,  and  then 
glance  with    hungry   interrogation   at    herself 
1  remblingly  she  asked  : 

"You  trust  me,  Min?" 
^J^  Before  all  the  world,"  he  answered,  kissing 

"  My  .son,  you  will  do  nothing— violent  ?" 
He  confessed  that  horsewhipping  was  in  his 
mind:  the  editor  was  a  cur,  to  be  thrashed 
within  an  inch  of  his  worthless  life.  Under 
entreaty  he  promised  to  leave  curs  unpunished, 
but  Dorothy  perceived  that  her  silence  was 
driving  him  wild. 

She  had  one  interview  with  Gasgoyne  in 
which  he  implored  her  to  tell,  or  to  allow  him 
to  tell,  the  truth  at  the  inquest:  the  obvious 
the  sensible,  and  ultimately  the  kindest  thin.^ 
to  do.  Dorothy  refused.  She  followed  his 
arguments,  understood  them,  sympathised  with 
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tluin,  and  saw— M  in  :  Min  llu-  t.irj;rt  for  every 
eye  in  the  town  where  he  had  carried  himself 
so  proudly,  Min  publicly  proclaimed  to  he 
base-born.  And  that  such  a  bolt  should  fall 
upon  him  without  j)reparation  was  to  her 
unthinkable. 

"  Perhaps  I  will  tell  him,  but  you  must  give 
mc  time,"  she  said. 

"And  meanwhile,  my  poor  Dorothy ?" 

"  Min  believes  in  me." 

'1  his  interviev,',  as  has  been  said,  took  place 
before  the  in(|uest.  Immediately  afterwards, 
Dick  removed  the  body  to  London,  deeming  it 
expedient  that  the  funeral  should  not  take 
place  in  Winchester. 

Moira  Curragh  came  to  her  friend  at  once, 
and  she  too  urged  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  facts,  but  was  silenced  sooner  than  Gas- 
goyne,  being  a  mother  and  able  to  see  Min 
with  a  mother's  eyes.  She  used  her  old  ex- 
pression : 

"  You  are  a  heavenly  fool,  Doll." 

Upon  the  Sunday  following  the  inquest 
Mrs.  Chatficld  failed  to  see  Dorothy,  who 
happened  to  leave  the  cathedral  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  door  as  herself. 

"  Mum,  she  cut  us  dead,"  said  the  furious 
Min. 

"  We  must  suffer  such  fools  gladly,"  said 
Dorothy. 

Nevertheless,  the  cut  penetrated  below  the 
skin.     Dorothy,  who  in  her  youth  had  flouted 
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conv(^ntion,  who  had  found  \\fc  as  it  is  livrd  in 
Kn.!4land  by  such  m.i|;natt.s  as  the  Hchninghains 
intensely  dull  and  unprofitable;  Dorothy,  who 
had  said  again  and  again  that  freedom  was 
happiness— or— at  any  rate,  its  only  substitute, 
now  found  herself  a  slave  to  the  traditions  at 
which  she  had  scofTed.  Long  ago,  when  Gas- 
goyne  had  told  her  that  she  hugged  her  chains, 
he  hit  a  truth  which  included  fetters  other  than 
a  child's  arms.  Dorothy  had  learned  to  love 
places  as  inseparable  from  persons.  Because 
she  loved  Min,  she  loved  al:  »  the  quiet,  pictur- 
esque, almost  media^n'al  city  to  which  he  owed 
so  much.  The  cathedral  where  she  liad  prayed 
for  his  welfare,  the  College  Meads  and  buildings, 
the  copses  where  they  had  picked  primroses, 
the  silvery  stream  upon  whose  banks  she  had 
spent  so  many  placid  hours— these  things  had 
become  part  of  herself.  To  tear  loose  from 
them  meant  anguish.  But  as  the  days  passed, 
as  she  encountered  cold  looks  and  averted  eyes, 
as  she  saw  Min's  face  twisted  by  indignation  and 
interrogation,  she  told  herself  that  she  must  go. 

Some  friends,  however,  stood  stoutly  by : 
notably  the  Heseltines.  David  called  upon  her 
when  she  was  alone,  looking  much  less  cool 
than  usual. 

"Your  mother  has  been  so  kind,"  said 
Dorothy,  profoundly  touched  by  his  sympathy. 
"  She  came  to  me  at  once." 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  he  hesitated,  slightly  flushing 
"  I  suppose  she  didn't  give  you  a  hint " 
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"A  hint?" 

"About  me." 

"  Oh  !  " 

Dorothy  know  now  what  was  coming.  She 
had  apprehended  long  ago  in  David  Heseltine  a 
feehng  for  herself  warmer  than  friendship  ;  and 
she  had  been  conscious,  very  agreeably  con- 
scious, th-  t  this  feeling  was  suppressed,  because 
she,  on  her  part,  had  nevergiven  any  encourage- 
ment to  it.  In  her  exclamation  was  a  note  of 
weakness  as  well  as  surprise.  Heseltine  saw 
that  she  looked  up  with  startled  eyes. 

"  I  have  come  here,  he  continued  quietly,  to 
ask  you  to  marry  me.  Wait !  I  know  that  the 
feeling  you  may  have  had  for — for  your  boy's 
father,"  she  wondered  at  his  choice  of  words, 
"  is  of  a  different  character  to  what  I  might 
hope  to  inspire  in  you.  Still,  life  being  what  it 
is,  a  woman  such  as  you  must  feel  at  times  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  s^and  alone.  You  look  a  little 
tired.  Let  me  offer  you  this  although  there  is 
not  much  in  it." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  if 
he  were  conscious  of  his  own  limitations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  women. 

"  You  have  heard  what  they  are  saying  about 
me,"  she  faltered,  "  and  out  of  pity,  perhaps " 

"Thank  you  for  the  'peiiiaps.'  Of  course 
you  know  that  it  is  not  pity  with  me.  1  love 
you,  and  1  think  you  like  me.  I  speak  to-day, 
because  you  need  a  man  at  your  side." 

"  You  ask  me  to  marry  you." 
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"  For  my  own  sake  far  more  than  for  yours." 

"  If — if  this  scandal  is  true,  if  I  am  a  fcmme 
taree " 

"  Even  then  I  beseech  you  to  marry  me.' 

"  What  a  good  fellow  you  are ! " 

"  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  not  only 
love  you ;  I  honour  and  esteem  you  more  than 
any  other  woman." 

"  Thank  you." 

A  silence  followed.  Heseltine  turned  and 
walked  towards  the  window.  Dorothy's  eyes 
followed  him,  noting  the  slightly  stooping 
shoulders,  the  somewhat  shabby  clothes,  the 
unmistakable  air  of  the  man  who  by  reason 
ot  his  own  or  by  others'  infirmities  has  been 
forced  to  halt  rather  than  run  through  life. 

For  the  moment  she  was  tempted  to  tell  him 
the  truth. 

"  Mr.  Heseltine,  my  silence  must  seem  so 
odd  to  you." 

He  looked  at  the  pattern  of  the  carpet ;  then 
he  spoke  slowly,  as  if  measuring  his  words  : 
"As  for  that,  I  am,  of  course,  no  longer  a 
young  man  ;  nothing  strikes  me  as  particularly 
— odd.  Surprise  is  generally  a  synonym  for 
ignorance,  isn't  it  ?  I  know  you  now  fairly 
well,  I  may  say,  but  what  you  were  as  a  young 
girl "     He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  see;  at  least  1  have  a  glimpse.  You 
would  be  an  easy  man  to  live  with." 

"  My  mother  says  sr." 

"  Your  mother?     What  about  her?" 
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"  She  is  ready  to  abdicate  in  your  favour." 

"  She  is  as  wonderful  as  you  arc.  And  you 
would  treat  me  as  you  treat  her:  glorifying 
the  best  in  me,  blinding  yourself  and  others 
to  the  less  admirable  qualities.  But,  my  dear 
friend,  have  you  really  counted  the  cost?  Do 
you  think  that  1  could  take  my  place  in  the 
collegiate  hierarchy,  be  mistress  of  a  big  house, 
play  my  part  ?  " 

"  I  am  prepared  to  chuck  Winchester.  I  am 
not  a  poor  man.  I  am  tired  of  looking  out  of 
college  windows.  No,  I  should  not  dream  of 
asking  you  to  look  after  a  lot  of  turbulent 
boys ;  but  one  quiet,  easy-going  man — eh  ?  " 

He  tried  to  read  her  with  his  pleasant, 
misty  eyes,  but  she  avoided  his  glance,  plainly 
troubled.  She  was  on  the  edge  of  surrender; 
never  had  she  liked  this  kind  friend  so  well. 
And  she  was  so  sure  of  him,  so  certain  that  he 
would  not  change,  that — as  he  said — he  would 
be  very  easy  to  live  with. 

"  Has  it  struck  you  that  Mr.  Gasgoyne  may 
ask  me  to  marry  him  ?  " 

The  abrupt  question  was  a  palpable  hit. 

"  No  doubt  he  will,"  said  Heseltine.  "  Still—" 
H?  did  not  go  on.  Dorothy  knew  that  Dick's 
ambitiouj  were  in  his  old  friend's  posses- 
sion. Dick  had  changed.  Would  Dick  be 
easy  to  live  With?  Would  he  make  sacrifices 
for  her  sake  ?  She  could  not  answer,  but  she 
approved  the  delicacy  in  this  man  asking  her 
first. 
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"Mr.  Heseltine,"  her  voice  trembled,  "you 
have  done  me  a  very  great  honour,  and  I  wish 
that  I  could  say  'Yes,'  but  I  must  say  'No.' 
Nothing  elsi-  is  possible.  Nothing  else  could 
be  possible,  seeing  that  I  am  I."  She  held  out 
her  hand. 

He  accepted  defeat  gallantly,  knowing  that 
further  attack  would  be  cowardly  as  well  as 
useless. 

"After  all,  you  have  Min,"  he  said. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  Min." 


Min  knew  nothing  of  this  proposal.  He  was 
very  miserable  indeed  during  this  first  week, 
although  he  tried  to  face  calumny  valiantly. 
Too  proud  to  ask  his  mother  for  explanations, 
he  told  himself  that  he  was  old  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  share  her  burdens. 

Fate  willed  that  he  should  hear  part  of  the 
truth  from  Parflete,  who  had  been  absent  at 
the  time  of  the  inquest.  Parflete  was  still 
Min's  friend.  From  his  parents  he  heard  all 
that  was  said  in  Winchester  and  nearly  all 
that  was  surmised. 

"  I  wonder  Mrs.  Armine  stays  here,"  bleated 
Mrs.  Parflete. 

"  She's  not  the  sort  to  run  away,"  said  Billy. 
"  I'm  rather  surprised  that  Min  has  not  hurt 
somebody." 

"  Poor  young  man  !" 

"  The  money  for  his  Winchester  schooling 
came  from  Mr.  Richard  Gasgoyne's  solicitors," 
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said  the  banker.  The  three  were  dining  alone 
and  the  servants  had  left  the  room.  Parflcte 
senior,  the  most  discreet  of  men,  frowned  as 
he  spoke ;  then  he  added :  "  I  tell  you  this, 
William,  because  you  arc  about  to  be  associ- 
ated with  me  in  business.  The  coincidence,  in 
itself  not  remarkable,  becomes  significant  in 
connection  with  Mrs.  Armine's  singular  reserve 
at  the  inquest." 

"And  there  is  a  likeness  between  Mr.  Gas- 
goyne  and  Min,"  murmured  Mrs.  Parflcte. 

"Oh!  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  Billy. 

Next  day,  directly  after  breakfast,  he  called 
upon  Mrs.  Armine,  and  later  went  for  a  walk 
with  Min.  For  some  minutes  the  friends 
walked  side  by  side  in  silence;  then  the  red- 
haired,  impetuous  Billy  burst  out :  "  I  simply 
can't  keep  my  mouth  shut.  I  know  that  your 
mater  and  you  are  having  a  deuce  of  a  time, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  one  of 
their  lies,  and  that  I  tV.nk  your  mater  the  best 
woman  on  earth — bar  none." 

"Good  old  Billy!"  said  Min.  Parflcte  saw 
that  he  was  too  moved  to  say  more,  but 
presently,  fired  by  his  friend's  sympathy,  Min 
allowed  his  feelings  to  burst  into  flame. 

"  I  know  nothing,  Billy.  What  are  these 
lies  ?  You're  my  pal,  let's  hear  them.  Tell 
me  what  the  devils  are  saying." 

At  once  Billy's  cheeks  became  redder  than 
his  hair 

"  I  c-c-an't." 
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friend    in    dismay, 
face   into   a   horrid 
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"  You  must." 

"  Tlicy  are  saying  you  are  Mr.  Richard  Gas 
goyne's  son." 

"  W-w-w-what ! " 

Parflete  gazed  at  his 
Passion  had  twisted  his 
caricature  of  itself. 

"  There — 1  ouglitn't  to  have  told  you. 
lie,  of  course." 

"The  beasts!  If  I  could  kill  them;  wring 
their  cursed  necks!" 

"  Old  chap,  you  must  take  this  quietly. ' 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  friend's  arm, 
gripping  it  tight;  but  Min  flung  it  off. 

"  Take  it  quietly !  My  God !  Thanks  for 
telling  me,  Billy.  You're  a  pal  worth  having; 
but  does  she — my  mother — know  this?" 

"She  must." 

"  That's  why  she  wouldn't  tell  me.  Now 
look  here,  Billy,  I  must  fight  this  out  alone; 
1— I  must  walk  it  off.  My  head  is  buzzing. 
Uash  it !  I  can't  see  you  distinctly  :  the  whole 
beastly  world  seems  blurred.  But  I'll  be  all 
right  soon.  Only  leave  me  to  get  my  bearings, 
like  a  dear,  good  chap  ! " 

Billy  went  w'ithout  another  word.  Min 
hurried  away  to  a  wood  some  four  miles  from 
Winchester. 

There  he  flung  himself  down  to  pass  a  bitter 
hour.  It  was  a  lovely  day  in  October,  and  the 
trees  were  still  in  full  leaf  although  the  beeches 
were  turning  yellow.    The  wood  overhung  a 
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valley  of  grass  land  running  into  down.  Here 
sheep  were  grazing.  Farther  on  lay  the  snug 
homestead :  the  round  ricks,  the  thatched 
barns,  the  farmhouse,  glowing  red  out  of  the 
pretty  garden  which  encompassed  it.  The 
whole  represented  pastoral  England  at  its  best : 
a  landscape  saturated  with  the  unadulterated 
essence  of  Arcadia,  a  scene  dear  to  all  English- 
men in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  a  mirage  to 
be  evoked  and  tenderly  welcomed  in  desert 
places.  Min,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  con- 
templated the  picture  with  a  cold  and  ironic 
gaze.  For  him  the  charm  had  faded.  Mind 
and  eye  penetrated  beneath  the  smooth  surface 
of  things.  The  pond  which  shone  with  such 
silvery  radiance  was  stagnant  water,  teeming 
with  baleful  germs  ;  the  homestead  was  situated 
in  a  low  and  insanitary  position  ;  the  soil  upon 
these  Hampshire  hills  lay  thin  and  sterile,  too 
unprofitable  to  cultivate.  The  farmer,  whom 
Min  knew,  was  losing  money  each  year,  cling- 
ing desperately  to  the  old  home  because  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  lived  and  died 
there,  yet  fully  aware  that  conditions  had 
changed,  and  that  he,  willy-nilly,  must  abandon 
the  barren  acres.  "  I  am  a  fool,"  he  had  said. 
"  I  ought  to  have  seen  things  as  they  are  long 
ago." 

Min  recalled  these  words  as  he  stared  moodily 
at  the  sheep  grazing  placidly,  oblivious  of  the 
butcher.  A  fortnight  before  he  had  reckoned 
himself  the  most  fortunate  of  young  men.     He 
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had  stalked  and  killed  handsomely  his  first 
stag,  a  fine  ten-pointer;  he  was  in  perfect 
health ;  he  was  enjoying  to  the  utmost  every 
minute  of  his  holiday.  A  fortnight  ago  he  had 
been  a  sheep,  a  fool ! 

He  sat  up,  swearing  that  he  would  remain  a 
fool  no  longer,  even  if  the  forsaking  of  folly 
meant  the  loss  of  folly's  paradise.  The  world 
was  not  what  it  seemed  to  the 
green,  and  the  men  and  women  in 
other  than  what  they  appeared. 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  staring  no 
longer  at  the  enchanted  valley,  but  at  the 
ground  at  his  feet.  A  subtle  reaction  began 
to  work  in  him  as  youth  and  manhood  made 
themselves  heard.  There  were  sheep  and  fools 
and  devils  in  the  world,  but  he  need  not  be 
of  them.  One  thing  was  certain  :  his  mother 
needed  him.  If  she  had  not  spoken  to  him,  if 
she  had  withstood  his  mute  interrogation,  if 
.^he  had  borne  uncomplainingly  the  cruel 
burden  of  calumny,  consideration  for  him,  not 
herself,  had  been  at  the  back  of  her  reserve. 

He  rehearsed  for  the  thousandth  time  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  He  knew  that 
Gasgoyne  had  been  an  old  friend,  whence  had 
sprung  this  hideous  scandal.  And,  d( -ibtless, 
Armine,  his  father,  was  an  obscure  person  in 
Mrs.  Grundy's  eyes.  In  marrying  Armine, 
Dorothy  had  estranged  her  relations — snobs, 
no  matter  who  they  might  be.  Then  Armine 
had  died,  and  the  widow  had  been  too  proud 
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to  go  back  to  her  own  people.  She  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  her  dead  husband  and  his 
son. 

Letting  his  mind  dwell  on  Dorothy,  Min  felt 
himself  to  be  softened  by  her  never-failing  love 
and  devotion.  That  such  a  creature  should 
suffer  and  suffer  alone  became  intolerable.  He 
had  the  right  to  demand  her  fullest  confidence; 
he  would  demand  it  within  the  hour. 

He  turned  his  face  towards  Winchester. 

Meanwhile,  Dorothy  was  sitting  in  her  tiny 
drawing-room,  reading  a  long  editorial  about 
Gasgoyne.  On  her  lap  was  a  note  from  him 
received  that  morning  He  wrote,  in  his  usual 
abrupt,  incisive  manner,  to  say  that  he  was  in 
Winchester :  "  to  see  you,  Doll,  and  to  protect 
you." 

She  had  blushed  when  she  read  the  letter, 
but  she  was  pale  enough  now,  reading  the 
lines  and  between  the  lines  of  the  article. 
Thanks  to  his  almost  unique  position  in  the 
newspaper  world,  details  concerning  the  in- 
quest at  Winchester  had  not  been  printed  in 
the  London  papers.  The  world  knew  that  he 
had  lost  his  wife  suddenly,  upon  the  eve  of  a 
political  contest,  and,  accordingly,  the  world 
offered  its  sympathy.  The  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial dealt  with  the  domestic  affliction  in  a 
few  gracious  and  sympathetic  phrases  ;  then 
he  proceeded  to  forecast  the  future  career  that 
awaited  the  bereaved  man. 
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"We  cannot  doubt"  (ran  the  artick)  "  that 
Mr.  Gasgoyne  has  honestly  earned  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country.  He  is  of  the  stuff  of 
which  great  administrators  are  fashioned.  To 
see  him,  to  hear  him,  to  trace  and  retrace  the 
steps  by  which  he  has  reached  his  present 
position  is  to  be  reminded  irresistibly  of  such 
men  as  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings— men  filled 
with  a  splendid  audacity  and  all-conquering 
personality  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  obstacles, 
however  seemingly  insurmountable.  .  .  ." 

Dorothy  re-read  Dick's  concluding  lines  : 

"  I  send  you  a  clipping  from  a  morning  paper 
not  controlled  by  me.  But  my  successful  can- 
didature is  by  no  means  certain." 

Dorothy  hid  both  letter  and  cutting  as  Min 
came  through  the  gate  and  ran  up  the  steps 
leading  to  the  front  door.  A  minute  later  he 
was  standing  before  her  with  a  look  upon  his 
face  she  had  never  seen.  At  this  moment  his 
likeness  to  his  father  became  almost  uncanny. 
He  took  her  hands,  pressed  them  gently,  and 
kissed  her  cheek. 

"  Thank  God,  I  am  a  man,"  he  said. 

She  knew  then  that  the  moment  she  had 
dreaded  for  so  many  years  had  come. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"  That  I  am  old  enough  and  strong  enough, 
mother,  to  share  your  burdens." 

Dare  we  blame  her  that  she  temporised? 

"My  burdens,  Min?" 

"  Mother,  don't  play  with  me  1    Is  it  fair  ?    I 
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have  heard  what  they  are  sayinrii;  in  this  town. 
And,  bt  fore  we  fit^ht  the  enemy,  we  must  hold 
a  council  of  war." 

Mis  glance,  his  firm  tone,  dominated  her. 
She  sat  down  trembling.  Her  swift  acqui- 
escence slightly  perplexed  him.  She  had  the 
air  of  a  timid  woman,  of  one  who  shrinks  from 
what  is  (Hsagreeable— an  attitude  so  alien  to 
her  that  he  eyed  her  doubtfully. 

"  You  have  always  been  so  plucky." 

She  smiled  faintly,  flow  could  she  tell  him 
that  she  was  horribly  afraid  for  him,  not  for 
herself?     He  continued  slowly  : 

"  I  can  understand  how  you  feel  :  you,  the 
purest  woman  in  the  world."  He  ])aused  for  a 
moment  to  grapple  with  .^nd  subdue  his  rage. 
Presently  he  spoke  with  greater  restraint : 
"  Mother,  do  you  know  what  they  are 
saying?" 

"  I  can — guess." 

"  Before  we  face  this  accursed  thing  together, 
is  there  nothing  you  have  to  say  to  me  first?" 


"Yes." 


He  sat  down  beside  her  and  took  her  hand. 
Often,  lying  a  wake  at  night,  she  had  wondered 
with  what  words  she  would  break  the  truth, 
or  part  of  it,  to  him.  Now  she  found  herself 
speechless,  unprepared,  hesitating  whether  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  or  the  end. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  have  heard,"  she 
whispered. 

"  Oh,  mother,  must  I  ?    I  can't— I  can't." 
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"They  are  sayinj;,  Min,  that  Richard  Gas- 
goync  is  your  tathcr." 

"  Yes." 

She  laid  her  head  aj^ainst  his  broad  shoulder, 
hiding  her  face.     He  felt  iier  hand  fluttering  in 


his  as  a   hideous   doubt    assailed    hi 
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If  it 


were  true ?     Why  did  siie  take  this  lie  so 

meekly?    His  cheeks  were  blazing  as  he  drove 
doubt  from  him. 

"Mother?" 

"  Yes,  my  son." 

"  Look  at  me  ! " 

She  raised  her  tender  eyes  to  his. 

"  I  want  to  say  this.  I  believe  in  you  as  I 
believe  in  God.  An  angel  from  heaven  couldn't 
shake  my  faith  in  you.  I  know  that  this  is  a 
cruel  and  damnable  lie.     Mother  !  " 

She  had  risen,  and  clung  to  him  pitifully. 
The  pride  in  his  voice,  his  assured  bearing, 
his  faith  in  herself,  overwhelmed  her.  She 
heard  him  murmuring  caressing  phrases,  felt 
his  kisses  upon  her  eyes  and  forehead,  and 
wished  passionately  that  the  truth  had  been 
made  plain  from  the  beginning.  For  the  first 
time  she  realised  that  she  had  made  a  mistake; 
she  ought  to  have  foreseen  this  momeni. 

Min  was  speaking  hurriedly,  trying  to  con- 
sole, but  wondering  vaguely  why  she  had 
broken  down  so  utterly. 

"  I  have  thought  it  all  out.  You  met  my 
father ;  he  was  not  quite  of  your  class ;  you 
loved  him,  and  married  him;  then  he  had  to 
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leavo  you — and  vv.i.-i  kilKd.  Y<iur  own  people 
bfhaved  like  he:ists  !  Oh,  I  set'  it  all,  you  poor 
little  mother!  And  now  the  ice  is  broken 
between  us,  and  together  we'll  taec  this 
outrageous  scandal,  and  Tight  it." 

"Together,  yes;  but " 

"  You  told  mv  Mr.  Gasgoyne  cared  for  you 
once,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"lie  married  the  wrong  woman,  anyway. 
And  because  he  was  so  nice  to  me,  she  started 
this — this  lie.  F'A'erything  is  growmg  clear; 
but,  mother,  you  must  tell  iie  more  about  my 
own  father:  all  about  l;im.  I — I  don't  care  a 
hang  if  !.o  vvasn  t  a  swell.  He  must  have  been 
the  right  sort  or  you  wouldn't  have  married 
him.     But  tell  mc  who  he  was,  now." 

Still  she  hesitated,  seeing  his  ardent  face, 
his  ingenuous,  troubled  smile. 

"  Mother,  you  must  tell  mc.     I — I  insist." 

"Min,  be  kind  to  me!  Oh,  Min,  if  I  could 
spare  you,  if  J  could  lie  to  you " 

"  Lie  ;m  me  ?"     His  fa*  e  grew  very  black. 

"  I  would  do  it  ;  yes,  I  would,  ten  thousand 
times,  to  si)are  you,  but  it's  too  late.  1 
daresay  I  have  been  foolish,  incredibly 
foolish " 

"  For  God's  sake,  mother,  tell  me  the  worst 
at  once !  " 

"  Min,  Richard  Gasgoyne  is  3-our  father." 

He  stared  at  her  till  again  she  hid  her  face 
upon  his  shoulder. 
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"  VV  h.it  do  you  say  ?  "  She  hardly  recognised 
his  voice-. 

"  Ho  is  your  father." 

"My  father!  Then  he  aijanchmed  you;  he 
married  .mother  woman,  he " 

"  1  would  have  kept  it  from  you  for  ever  if  1 
could.  He  wished  you  to  know  lont^  aj^o  ;  it 
would  have  been  wiser  and  easier  for  you." 

"Curse  him ! " 

"Min!" 

To  her  unutterable  dismay  and  distress  lie 
bioke  into  virulent  abuse  of  Gast^oyne.  For 
the  moment  she  was  too  confounded  to  account 
for  this  amazing  indignation  ;  then  she  clearly 
saw  the  nature  of  the  (|uagmire  into  which  her 
confession  had  plunged  them.  Gasgoyne  had 
loved,  had  gone  awa}',  had  been  counted  as 
dead,  but  why,  on  his  return  to  life,  had  he 
married  anotlier  woman  ?  That  offence  was 
abominable,  incredible,  unpardonable.  And  if 
she  cleared  him,  she  must  break  Min's  heart 
and  her  own  by  telling  him  the  name  of  his 
real  mother.  In  this  tangle  of  misery,  one 
thing  only  flickered.  She  must  temporise. 
Min's  concluding  words  fell  upon  her  distracted 
ears. 

"And  now  he  wants  me  to  go  into  his 
business,  to  step  into  his  shoes.  As  if  I  would ! 
I  repudiate  him,  as  he  repudiated  you.  I'll 
never  call  him  father.  I  won't  be  beholden 
to  him  for  another  farthing.     Mother V 

He  paused  for  a  moment. 
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"  I  entreat  you  to  calm  yourself,  Min." 

"Calm  myself!  Great  heavens!  Did — did 
he  pay  for  my  schooling  at  Winchester  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  I'll  work  like  a  slave  till  I  pay  him  back. 
And  you  accepted  it?     Oh,  mother!" 

"  For  your  sake.  How  could  I  refuse  ?  And, 
in  time " 

"  Never,  never,  never  !  " 

"Min!" 

He  turned  from  lier  roughly  for  the  first 
tim.e  in  his  life. 

"  How  could  you  meet  him  ?  That  day  at 
Margate — and  siace ! " 

He  rushed  ou'  of  the  room  ;  she  heard  the 
front  door  slam  with  a  violence  that  appalled 
her. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


A    DRAMATIC     MOMENT 

Dorothy's  first  analysable  emotion  was  the 
conviction  that  she  had  lost  her  son,  that  never 
again  would  he  look  at  her  with  the  love  and 
respect  which  the  devc  on  of  eighteen  years 
hau  inspired.  She  repeated  despairingly  that 
she  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  repeating  this 

new  that  she  ought  to  have  foreseen  this  hour, 
and  foreseeing  it  would  have  acted  differently. 
She  sent  for  Susan.  When  she  had  told  her 
faithful  old  friend  everything,  she  added  de- 
plorably :  "  I  am  a  fool,  a  sentimental  fool. 
You  have  always  known  it;  Lady  Curragh 
has  known  it;  Mr.  Gasgoyne  knows  it.  Oh, 
Susan,  comfort  me,  for  1  am  the  most  miserable 
and  perplexed  woman  in  England  ! " 

Susan  was  wiping  her  eyes  with  a  corner  of 
her  apron,  and  in  sore  need  of  comfort  herself, 
but  she  plucked  up  sp'    t  to  answer  tartly  : 

"Women  always  thi..K  themselves  fools  when 
things  go  wrong.  As  for  me,  I'd  sooner  blame 
Providence  who  made  us  as  we  are.  So  far  as 
1  can  see,  and  my  sight's  none  o'  the  best  now, 
there  s  only  one  thing  to  be  done.     You've  told 
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him  half  the  truth,  tell  him  all  of  it,  and  let's 
be  quit  of  lies  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  That's  your  advice,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  call  it 
heartless."  Being  distracted,  she  vented  some 
of  her  wrath  upon  Susan,  as  the  best  of  women 
will  do  upon  occasion.  "  Yes  ;  heartless.  I 
am  to  whitewash  myself,  hold  myself  up  as  a 
sort  of  saint,  and  push  poor  Crystal  deeper 
into  the  dirt." 

"  Master  Min  is  young  and  strong." 

"  That's  it ;  if  he  were  older  and  wiser  I 
could  tell  him." 

"  If  you  don't  tell  him,  his  father  will." 

"  What?  Break  his  word  to  me?  And  Min 
won't  speak  to  his  father  again ;  he  is  furious 
with  him,  because " 

"Yes,  yes,"  interposed  Susan  testily;  "and 
he'll  tell  him  to  his  face  what  he  thinks  oi  him. 
And  at  the  first  opportunity,  too.  It's  lucky 
Mr.  Gasgoyne  is  in  London." 

"  He's  in  Winchester,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  Lor !    And  we  chattering  here  !  " 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Master  Min  has  gone  straight  to  his  father. 
Take  my  word  for  it." 

"  He  doesn't  know  where  he  is." 

"  He'll  soon  find  him." 

"  Susan  !  If  they  should  be  together  now?" 

"  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  a  little  bit.  I'll  get 
your  jacket  and  hat  at  once." 

Some  sort  of  action  seemed  the  one  thing 
possible.      Susan    bustled   upstairs ;    Dorothy 
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tried  to  recall  whether  or  not  she  had  spoken 
to  Min  at  breakfast  of  Dick's  arrival.  She  was 
quite  sure  that  she  had  not.  At  any  rate  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  Dick  might  appear  unex- 
pectedly ;  he  was  likely  to  meet  Min  in  the 
street.  She  must  see  him  first  to  warn  him, 
to  entreat  his  forbearance  and  patience  with 
headstrong  youth. 

Awaiting  Susan,  she  walked  to  the  window 
just  in  time  to  see  Min  striding  up  the  path. 
She  heard  his  step  in  the  hall,  and  the  next 
moment  he  had  entered  the  room  and  taken 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  have  been  a  beast,"  he  cried.  "  Oh, 
mother,  I  rushed  off  without  a  word,  like  a 
madman ;  but  I've  come  back  to  tell  you  how 
I  love  you.  At  any  rate  I  have— you.  You 
are  mine,  all  mine.  I  don't  care  what  has 
happened,  you  believe  that?  It  makes  no 
difference,  except  that  I  love  you  more.  Oh, 
poor  little  mother,  how  could  I  leave  you  ?  " 

And  she  had  doubted  him  ! 

Perhaps  at  this  moment  Dorothy  reaped  the 
first  fruits  of  her  reward.  This  was  in  truth 
her  very  son  claiming  her  as  his  own.  A 
warm  glow  suffused  every  fibre  of  her  being. 
She  had  not  been  foolish ;  she  had  been  wise. 
What  sustained  Min  in  his  hour  of  agony  was 
the  reflection  that  he  was  her  flesh  and  blood. 
She  heard  the  eager  passionate  voice:  "I 
would  sooner  be  your  son  than  the  son  of  an 
empress.    Say  you  believe  me  !  " 
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"  I  do,  I  do." 

"  We'll  get  out  of  this  sickening  place.  I 
have  thought  it  all  out,"  (he  had  been  absent 
less  than  half  an  hour!)  "we  can  go  to  Canada. 
We  shall  stick  together.  My  God  !  how  I'll 
work  for  you.     Oh,  you  poor  little  mother  ! " 

He  kept  on  repeating  this  phrase,  indicating 
his  absorbing  consideration  for  her,  the  rejec- 
tion of  self:  being  afire  to  console,  to  com- 
pensate, to  protect. 

"  You  are  my  son,  my  dear,  dear  son." 

The  words  were  uttered  as  if  they  were  a 
sacrament.  She  was  so  proud  of  him  that  a 
note  of  triumph  became  audible  to  the  young 
man.  He  said  quickly  :  "You  are  not  ashamed 
of  me?" 

"  Ashamed  of  you  ?  Never.  What  you  have 
been  to  me,  you  can  never  know.  Before  you 
could  speak,  when  your  tiny  arms  ^lung  to 
me — when  I  thought  that  you  were  to  be  taken 
from  me— ashamed  ?  Never  think  that,  my 
darling." 

"  You  shall  be  proud  of  me  yet.  1  swear  it. 
Hullo!" 

A  discreet  tap  at  the  door  was  heard.  Susan 
Judkins  was  descending  with  Dorothy's  things 
in  her  hand,  when  Min  rushed  back  into  the 
house.  Whe-eupon  Susan  hastily  laid  down 
jacket  and  hat  upon  a  chair  and  retired,  not  to 
her  pantry,  where  much  work  awaited  her,  but 
to  the  bedroom  upstairs  whence  an  extended 
view  of  the  St.  Cross  Road  was  obtained. 
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"  It's  Susan,"  said  Dorothy ;  then  in  a  swift 
whisper,  she  added  :  "  Susan  knows,  but  say 
nothing  to  her  now.     Come  in  ! " 

Susan  entered,  rather  tottery. 

"  Mr.  Gasgoyne  is  coming  down  the  road," 
she  gasped  out  and  fled. 

"He  dares  to  come  here?"  exclaimed  Min. 
At  once  his  manner  changed  with  a  swift 
transition  from  tenderness  to  hardness.  It 
was  Crystal's  son  who  spoke. 

"  I  shall  speak  to  him." 

"  No." 

"  Mother,  I  must — and  alone." 

"  No,  no." 

•'  Then  I  speak  in  your  presence." 

"So  be  it."  She  resigned  herself  to  the  in- 
evitable, unable  to  struggle  against  too  strong 
circumstance.  "  Only  remember  that  he  is 
your  father — and  he  loves  you." 

"  I  can  only  remember  that  he  outraged  and 
deserted  you." 

There  was  not  time  to  exchange  another 
word.  Min  went  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room,  Dorotliy  stood  trembling  near  the  door. 


Gasgoyne  — it  may  be  imagined  —  had  not 
come  to  Winchester  without  definite  purpose. 
Indefinitcness  he  had  always  despised  as  the 
clumsy,  amorphous  mark-of-thumb  of  a  weak- 
ling. Such  men,  moreover,  never  look  back, 
except  possibly  with  the  intention  of  noting 
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past  mistakes  so  as  to  avoid  similar  blunders 
in  the  future. 

As  he  walked  down  the  St.  Cross  Road,  he 
had  never  been  so  sensible  of  his  power,  and 
in  particular  that  ability  to  adjust  what  most 
men  regarded  as  inadjustable.  Crystal  was 
dead  and  buried.  He  had  regained  freedom. 
He  walked  as  if  he  rejoiced  in  this  freedom, 
holding  his  head  high,  turning  his  glance  upon 
the  foot-passengers  he  met.  The  St.  Cross 
Road,  part  indeed  of  the  famous  highway 
between  London  and  Southampton,  stretched 
straight  and  wide  in  front  of  him.  At  this 
moment  he  was  thinking  of  Southampton  and 
of  the  lure  of  that  vast  empire  beyond,  in 
whose  government  he  had  such  an  ever-in- 
creasing interest.  He  was  thinking  also  of 
Dorothy,  of  what  she  had  endured  for  his 
sake,  and  of  the  reparation  he  was  about  to 
offer.  He  knew,  none  better,  what  the  world 
was  saying  of  her.  He  was  aware  of  what 
influence  he  had  brought  to  bear  to  keep  her 
name  out  of  the  great  newspapers;  and  he 
knew  that  his  future,  if  he  married  her,  de- 
pended upon  the  purification  of  ihat  name. 

Busy  as  he  had  been  during  the  past  week, 
his  most  strenuous  thought  had  been  given  to 
this  :  the  solving  of  a  domestic  problem.  And 
the  solution,  now  that  he  had  reached  it, 
seemed  so  obvious.  This  young  man.  his 
son,  must  be  told  the  whole  truth,  foolishly 
withheld  so  long;  Dorothy's  good  name  mt'st 
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be  vindicated  privately  and  publicly.  The 
Helminghams,  the  Curraghs,  Lady  Ipswich, 
would  undertake  this  duty.  Gasgoyne,  too 
much  in  the  public  eye  to  be  sensitive,  1  1  '.old 
himself  that  the  kingdom  should  ring  with  the 
story  of  Dorothy's  self-sacrifice.  What  she 
had  done  was  superb,  epic,  but  not  common- 
sense.     He,  however,  would  adjust  that. 

In  this  spirit  of  not  unnatural  self-inflation 
he  entered  Dorothy's  drawing-room. 

Instantly  he  perceived  that  he  had  come  at  a 
dramatic  moment.  What  to  others  might  have 
seemed  coincidence,  to  Gasgoyne  appeared  co- 
ordination. He  had  passed  through  too  many 
dramatic  moments  not  to  be  aware  of  their 
value  to  the  man  who  has  a  sense  of  them  : 
th'dt  yiair  which  is  often  mistaken  for  genius. 
His  subordinates  said  that  their  chief  had  a 
gift  for  arriving  "  on  time." 

Dorothy  spoke  first.  On  such  occasions, 
Gasgoyne  took  care  that  the  other  person 
should  always  speak  first.  She  saw  him  glance 
at  Min,  standing  with  his  back  to  him  ;  Dick's 
thick  eyebrows  raised  themselves. 
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"  He    knows 
whispered. 

"Urn!"  growled  Gasgoyne.  He  hesitated 
for  one  moment,  then  he  approached  the 
young  man. 

"  Min " 


The  young  man  met  his  father's  eyes,  but 
ignored    the    outstretched    hand.     It  was  an 
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axiom   of  Gasgoyne's   to   forestall    accusation 
by  self-accusation. 

"Of  course  you  think  mc  an  unspeakable 
blackguard,"  he  said  tentatively. 

"  Yes." 

"Just  so.     I  daresay  you  feel  murderous  ?" 

"  You  cannot  feel  as  I  feel— why  try?" 

"  I  have  done  you  the  greatest  injury  a  father 
can  do  his  son,  but"— he  shrugged  his  massive 
shoulders—"  words  arc  cheap,  eh  ?  Do  I  alter 
what  I  have  done  by  grovelling  to  you,  by 
saying  that  I  am  sorry?  No.  The  wrong 
has  been  done.  It  can't  be  wiped  out,  or — 
minimised.  I  treat  you  as  a  man.  What 
remains  ?  Shall  we  say  compensation  ?  Will 
you  look  with  me,  not  backward  but  ahead  ?  " 

"  I  refuse — compensation  from  you.  I  won't 
take  a  farthing;  what  you  have  spent  upon  me, 
I'll  pay  back  some  day." 

"  This  is  nonsense.  Forgive  the  word ;  I 
can't  think  of  another  that  would  not  hurt 
you." 

The  boy— let  us  remember  that  he  was 
not  yet  nineteen— might  have  remained  proof 
against  everything  except  Gasgoyne's  uncon- 
scious assumption  of  superiority.  Suddenly 
he  burst  out  with  violence  : 

"You  treat  me  as  a  man,  you  say;  but  you 
look  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  child  !  You're  my 
father,  are  you?  I  don't  want  such  a  father. 
Murderous?  Yes;  I  could  kill  the  .:ur  who 
slunk  off  and  left  her " 
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"  Let  him  speak,"  said  Dick. 

The  boy's  passion  of  rage  seemed  to  shiver 
itself  against  his  impassivity.  From  this 
moment  the  force  of  it,  its  intensity  and 
volume  broke  into  fragments.  He  continued 
interjectionally,  as  Gasgoyne  used  to  speak  in 
those  far-off  days  when  he  became  excited : 

"  You  deserve  to  be  killed.  To  ruin  her — 
such  a  woman :  the  sweetest,  the  best.  And 
to  marry  instead  a " 

"  My  wife  is  dead,"  said  Gasgoyne,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  boy's  face. 

"  You  killed  her,  too." 

"  Min,  I  implore  you— you  don't  know— 
you " 

"  Let  him  finish,"  commanded  Gasgoyne. 
"  This  is  my  affair,  Doll,  not  yours.  Go  on, 
boy !" 

"  I'll  never  speak  to  you  again,  so  I  may  as 
well  finish.  I  loathe  the  very  sight  of  you. 
You  coward  and  cad  ! " 

"  Well  crowed  !  "  said  Gasgoyne.  "  At  your 
age  I  couldn't  have  done  better  Now,  unless 
you  have  more  to  say,  or  unless  you  are 
thinking  of  personal  assault,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  leave  us,  unless" — he  looked 
curiously  at  Dorothy — "  unless  you,  Dorothy, 
see  your  way  to  prove  to  this  young  gentleman 
that  even  the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  youth 
and  inexperience  and  ignorance  may  paint  him." 

A  pause  followed.    Something  in  Gasgoyne's 
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tone  challenged  Min's  attention ;  very  vaguely 
he  became  "are  that  Gasgoyne's  acceptance 
of  these  insults  was  significant;  that  beneath 
the  impassive,  slightly  contemptuous  surface 
ran  currents  and  cross-currents  of  which  he 
had  no  cogni^-.incc.  Glancing  from  his  father 
to  Dorothy,  he  marked  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pression of  indecision,  fear,  and  acute  distress 
forming  itself  u[)on  her  face.  As  he  watched 
her,  frowning,  she  fluttered  towards  him,  laying 
an  entreating  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Min,  he  is  right;  you  don't  know— every- 
thing. You  have  been  hasty,  unjust.  Will  you 
leave  us  for  a  moment  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish  it."  He  moved  slowly  to  the 
door,  and,  turning  on  the  threshold,  came  back 
a  few  paces,  intently  regarding  her.  Gasgoyne, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  had  walked  to 
the  window.  Again  the  boy  tried  to  read  the 
face  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  reverenced  as 
immaculate  and  impeccable. 

"  Mother,"   he  said    hoarsely,  "  before  I  go, 

I "      He    paused    irresolutely,    trying    to 

soften  what  must  be  said,  floundering  in  a 
sea  of  phrases.  "  If  I  do  not  know  everything, 
that  is  not  my  fault,  is  it  ?  He  speaks  of— com- 
pensation. Perhaps  he  has  corne  here,  now 
that  his  wife  is  dead,  to — to  offer  you  what — 
what  you  are  too  proud  to  take,  aren't  you? 
We  have  each  other,  mother,  and  there  is  not 
room  in  our  lives  for  him."  Tlien,  unable  to 
interpret  the  expression  on  her  troubled  face, 
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carried  away  by  the  fear  that  possessed  him, 
he  concluded  ahnost  brutally  :  "  If  he  asks  you 
to  choose  botueen  him  and  mc " 

'^asgoyne  stared  out  of  window,  while  mother 
ai.  1  son  trieu  to  read  each  other's  hearts. 

"Gu,"  s  lid  Dorothy  softly.  She  put  out  her 
hands  and  pushed  him  from  her,  very  gently. 
To  hi.i  the  action  was  unmistakable.  He 
shrank  back  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 


"  He  is  the  right  sort,"  -aid  Gasgoync,  coming 
towards  her.  "  We  shall  make  something  of 
him." 

"We?"  her  lips  trembled. 

"  My  dear  Dorothy,  what  do  you  suppose  has 
brought  me  here  ?  Coir.e,  rome,  this  scene  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  S  down  ;  let  us  talk 
comfortably." 

He  took  her  hand,  pressed  it  tenderly,  and 
led  her  to  the  sofa.  For  a  moment  he  waited, 
as  if  conceding  to  her  the  right  to  speak  i;!-st. 
As  she  said  nothing,  he  continued  quietly  but 
emphatically : 

"  You  had  an  opportunity  just  now.  Shall 
I  tell  you  that  1  contrived  it  ?  More  :  that  I 
foresaw  what  would  happen,  that  in  a  sense 
I  rather  enjoyed  being  <  died  a  coward  and 
a  cad.  What  a  loyal  soii  he  will  make  after 
this!" 

"After  this?" 

He  looked  at  her  steadily.     With  a  slight 
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intake  of  his  breath,  and  in  a  subtly  different 
tone,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Surely  you  iiitend  to  tell  him  the  truth  now." 

"Why?" 

"  Why?"  He  rose  up,  agitated  for  the  first 
time.  When  Dick  saw  anything  clearly  that 
might  be  obscure  to  others,  his  impatience 
and  disdain  vyere  certain  to  be  shown.  "Good 
hcayens!  You  ask— why  ?  Our  future,  his 
future,  depends  upon  it.  My  dearest,  listen ! 
This  great  political  opportunity  is  within  my 
grasp;  but  1  will  not  deny  to  you  that  what 
has  happened  here  may— 1  don't  say  it  vyill— 
but  it  tnay  do  mc  a  serious  injury.  I  have 
enemies ;  England  is  Puritan  ;  the  Noncon- 
formists have  tremendous  weight  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  I  saw  him  3-est"rday,  and  he 
hinted  at  an  explanation;  not  in  words,  but 
you — understand  ?  " 

"I  understand." 

"It  may  be  touch  and  go.  I  asked  him  to 
trust  me ;  he  has  most  generously  done  so. 
But,  Dorothy,  there's  something  I  want  more 
than  any  honour.  I  want  you,  Dorothy  Fairfax, 
with  every  stain  wiped  from  you.  I  want  your 
people,  your  old  f.iendb,  all  England  to  know 
what  manner  of  woman  you  are." 

"And  Min?" 

"Are  you  going  to  let  him  live  and  die 
believing  me  to  be  cad  and  coward  ?  " 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  face.  She  re- 
membered   what    Min    had    said    about    the 
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woman  who  was  liangid  in  Winchester  gaol. 
She  saw  hi.s  face.  But,  oveimastfriiig  tliis 
memory,  was  the  trcnvinlous  faet  that  she  was 
being  asked  to  give  up  her  son,  to  renounce 
her  motheriiood.  And  she  knew  that  Gas- 
goyne,  being  the  man  he  was,  could  never 
understand  her  feelings. 

"It  would  break  his  heart  and  mine,"  she 
murmured. 

"  Nonsense  !  Forgive  me.  Dull,  but  men's 
hearts  ate  rather  tougher  than  you  suppose. 
What  diR'i  rencc  will  it  make?" 

"  That  you  should  ask  that !  " 

"  I  do  ask  it— as  a  right.  The  whole  truth 
must  be  told.  Everything  will  be  adjusted. 
You  will  take  your  proper  position  in  the 
world  again  as  my  dear  wife.  And  I  can  make 
the  world  receive  him  as  my  son." 

"  But  never  mine  !" 

"You  arc  distracted." 

"  Oh,  Dick,  I  am  indeed." 

"  Then  let  me  think  and  act  for  you."  He 
tried  to  gain  possession  of  her  hand,  but  she 
evided  his  grasp.  Her  brain  seemed  to  be 
melting,  because  the  demand  upon  it  was  too 
great.  But  the  sure  instinct  of  a  woman  told 
her  that  the  gain  of  a  father  would  never 
compensate  Min  for  the  loss  of  his  mother. 
He  had  used  the  word  flesh  and  blood— and 
rightly.  He  was  bone  of  her  bone;  her 
bowels  yearned  over  him.  In  this  supreme 
moment  she  regarded  Gasgoyne  with   hostile 
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eyes,  because  he  was  about  to  tear  her  asunder 
from  her  son.  And  he  knew  it.  She  saw  his 
jaw  set,  his  eyes  grow  cold. 

"  He  stands  between  us.  Well,  it  has  come 
to  a  choice  between  him  and  me.  Which  are 
you  going  to  take  ?" 

"  If  I  could  see  plainly " 

'*  I  see  plainly.  You  love  him,  Crystal's  son, 
better  than  you  do  me.  Look  at  me !  Deny  it 
if  you  can." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  replied  simply. 

He  glared  at  her,  speechless,  unable  to 
believe  his  ears,  assured  that  he  had  trium- 
phantly forced  the  situation. 

"Then  keep  him,"  he  answered  violently. 
Mastering  himself,  he  spoke  the  final  words 
deliberately:  "The  day  may  come  when  he 
will  regret  this ;  you  are  taking  my  bread 
from  your  son's  mouth." 

For  the  third  time  she  heard  a  door  slam 
between  herself  and  him. 


CHAPTER  XX 


REVELATION 

When  Min  left  the  drawing-room,  he  paused 
for  a  moment  and  then  ran  upstairs.  Upon 
the  landin;  he  encountered  Susan.  After- 
wards Susan  confessed  that  never  in  her  life 
had  she  been  so  flustsred  as  at  that  moment, 
which  accounics  adequately  for  what  followed. 
Her  head  whirled,  but  the  instinct  to  console 
remained  paramount.  She  followed  Min  into 
his  room  and  shut  the  door.  Blinded  as  the 
boy  was  by  passion  and  misery,  the  love  and 
fidelity  of  his  old  nurse  flared  across  his  vision, 

"  Oh,  Susan,"  he  s?id,  "  I  have  lost  her." 

"  My  pore  lamb  !    Tlien  you  know " 

"  I  know  everything." 

At  this  momeni  indignation  entered  into  the 
soui  of  Susan  Judkins.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  Dorothy  should  allow  Min  to  bear  this 
crushing  blow  alone,  but  the  fact  stared  her 
in  the  face,  bellowed  in  her  ears. 

"  /  have  lost  lurr 

He  flung  himself  upon  his  bed,  face  down 
upon  the  pillow.  Susan  watched  him  with 
compressed  lips  and  nervously  moving  fingers. 
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She  burned  to  comfort  him,  but  she  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

Min,  perhaps,  was  conscious  of  her  presence, 
but  it  made  no  difference ;  he  was  past  the 
stage  of  sensitiveness  to  outward  things  and 
persons.  In  his  brain  festered  the  conviction 
that  his  mother  was  about  to  accept  as  hus- 
band the  man  who  had  caused  her  and  him 
indescribable  anguish.  That  she  should  do 
this  undermined  everything  he  had  held  to  be 
good  and  true.  Was  she  shameless  ?  He 
would  have  killed  the  man  who  dared  to 
say  so,  but  her  face  when  he  left  her  was 
unrecognisable.  If  she  had  struck  Gasgoyne, 
when  he  suggested  that  hideous  word,  com- 
pensation, he  could  have  fallen  at  her  feet  and 
adored  her.  But  she — she  intended  to  accept 
it.  Is  it  surprising  that  he  told  Susan  he  had 
lost  her? 

"My  pore  lamb!" 

She  sat  down  by  the  bed,  jnxiously  regard- 
ing him,  seeing  him  as  helpless  baby,  as 
urchin,  as  schoolboy,  seeing  him  always  gay 
and  ardent,  now  abased,  wild  with  misery. 
The  tears  gci^hered  in  her  eyes  and  fell  slowly 
down  her  wrmkled  cheeks.  She  was  furious 
because  her  tongue  and  wits,  ordinarily  nimble, 
now  seemed  palsied  ;  she  felt  that  her  mistress 
had  failed,  and  *hat  it  behoved  her  not  to  fail. 
Maternal  instincts  had  bloomed  long  ago  in  her 
heart,  their  fragrance  had  sweetened  unnum- 
bered hours.     She  wondered  if  Master  Min  had 
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any  idea  of  the  strength  of  her  love.  Very 
tentatively  she  put  out  her  hand,  stained  and 
wrinkled  by  the  service  of  so  many  years, 
and  touched  the  head  upon  the  pillow. 

"iM-''stf  -  Min " 

He  maae  no  answer,  but  the  hand  was  not 
shaken  off  as  she  had  feared  it  would  be. 

"Master  Min,  you  have  lost  her  in  a  way 
of  speaking,  but  don't  let  her  think  you  think 
so." 

Min  grov\  led  out :  "  I  must,  I  must.  Do  you 
suppose  that  things  can  go  on  as  they  were "? 
Oh,  Susan!" 

She  saw  him  writhe,  and  the  pain  in  her  own 
heart  loosened  her  tongue. 

"  Master  Min,  I'm  only  a  foolish  old  woman, 
but  I  know  that  things  and  persons  are  never 
quite  so  bad  as  they  may  seem,  never  !  I'm  not 
going  to  say  a  word  against  pore  Mrs.  Gas- 
goyne,  but  she  did  desert  you,  and  if  my  Miss 
Dorothy  had  never  given  up  her  whole  life 
for  you,  where  would  you  have  been  to-day 
Master  Min?" 

"  What  ?  "  He  sat  up,  galvanised  intc  ner- 
vous activity,  Susan,  with  eyes  dimmed  by 
tears,  continued  hurriedly : 

"  I  said  at  the  time  we  was  making  an  'ole- 
and-comei-  affair  of  it,  but  we  acted  for  the 
best,  ?.jister  Min.  You  must  always  believe 
that,  and  now  that  she  can  he  happy,  you 
ought  to  thank  God,  hard  though  it  may  be 
for  you  to  do  it.     Why,  Master  Min  ! " 
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Min  had  grasped  both  her  hands,  and  was 
holding  them  firmly,  staring  into  her  dim  eyes. 

"  Susan,  when  did  Mrs.  Gasgoyne  desert 
me?" 

Certainly  he  had  his  father's  great  gift  -jf 
going  stra-f^ht  to  the  point.  Susan  had  just 
made  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  astound- 
ing statement  he  had  ever  heard. 

"  When  you  was  a  baby." 

"  Did  she  ?  " 

"  Surely  they  told  you  that." 

"  No  :  they  didn't  tell  me— that." 

He  let  go  of  her  hands  and  walked  to  the 
window.  Outside  the  sun  shone  clearly  in  a 
rain-washed  sky,  but  the  dust  of  the  universe 
seemed  to  have  got  into  his  head.  By  accident 
Susan  had  revealed  a  great  secret.  He  could 
not  grasp  it  as  yet,  but  he  must  ask  more 
questions,  he  must  dissemble  foi  a  little  while. 
With  his  back  turned  towards  his  old  nurse, 
he  asked  quaveringly  : 

"  Who  was  she  then  ?" 

"  A  pore  actress  at  one  o'  the  'alls."  H's 
forsook  poor  Susan  in  moments  of  stress. 

"  Then  she  was  not  a — lady  ?  " 

"  She  called  herself  one,"  replied  Susan 
desperately. 

"  Susan,"  he  said,  "you  have  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  Now  you  must  tell  me  every- 
thing." 

Susan,  gaping  at  him,  utterly  confounded, 
said  '  Lor  1" 
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"  Begin  it  u  e  beginning,"  he  commanded. 

He  as  very  pale,  but  he  spoke  quietly, 
auhough  rmphaticaliy.  Men  desperately 
wounded  iu  battle  have  frequently  recorded 
the  fact  of  their  insensibility  to  severe  wounds 
in'^'cted  after  they  have  been  first  stricken 
down.  It  is  certain  that  for  the  moment  Min 
hardly  realised  that  he  was  not  Dorothy's  son, 
or  rather  the  intelligence  found  him  unable  to 
feel  it,  although  he  could  see  and  hear  it, 
because  his  sensibilities  were  benumbed  by 
previous  suffering.  At  his  curt  words,  Susan 
broke  down,  sobbing  bitterly,  protesting  that 
her  mistress  would  never  forgive  her.  How- 
ever, she  managed  to  sob  out  most  of  the 
story,  anv^  perhaps  her  artless  recital  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the  pathos 
and  irony  of  it.  Min  listened  in  silence,  con- 
scious that  he  was  isolated,  that  he  could 
see  and  understand  everything  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  outsider.  But  to  himself,  he 
kept  on  thinking  :  "  She  is  speaking  of  me, 
of  me  !  I  was  left  in  a  Foundling  Hospital. 
I  have  no  name." 

"  We  acted  for  the  best,"  wailed  Susan 
Judkins. 

She  had  punctuated  every  phrase  with  this. 

"Of  course  you  did,"  said  Min.  He  took  her 
hand  and  patted  it.  "  Dry  your  eyes,  Susan. 
I  can't  take  it  in,  that's  a  fact,  but  you  acted  for 
the  best~I  know  that." 

"  God  bless  you,  Master  Min  ! " 
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"  You  poor  old  dear,  you're  shaking  like  a 
jelly." 

His  sympathy  for  others,  always  his  most 
gracious  characteristic,  began  to  flow  again, 
Susan's  distress  made  a  sudden  and  overpower- 
ing demand  upon  it. 

"  Stop  it  1 "  he  commanded.  "  You  are  not  to 
blame." 

"  You  said  you'd  lost  her.  Master  Min." 

"  So  I  did.  I  meant  something  else.  Never 
mind,  Susan ;  look  here,  howling  won't  help 
any  of  us.  And  I  want  your  help— most 
awfully." 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  staring 
at  her.  The  youthfulness  of  his  fa>  ^  had  faded 
out  of  it. 

"  I'm  rattled,"  he  muttered,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  eye.";  as  if  to  brush  away  obscuring  films. 
"  I'm  dazed,  Susan.  I  cannot  think  why  she — 
she " 

"  She  1 "  echoed  Susan  disdainfully.  "  If 
you  want  to  break  the  tenderest  heart  in  the 
world,  you'll  go  on  calling  her  'she'  instead 
of  '  mother.' " 

His  features  softened. 

"  Why  did  mother  do  this  for  me,  Susan  ?" 

"  Master  Min,  seein'  as  you're  a  man,  which 
ain't  your  fault,  of  co":  ^e,  I  don't  kr  dw  as  you'll 
ever  be  able  to  understand  that  But  I'll  do  my 
best  to  tell  you.  Your  mother  took  care  of  you 
first,  because  she  loved  your  father ;  and  she 
took  care  of  you  secondly,  because  she  loved 
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you.  She's  never  said  so  to  me,  but  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  to  learn  that  at  the  very 
first  she  hated  you  nearly  as  much  as  I  did, 
and  now  I  believe  you're  the  greatest  thing  on 
earth  to  her— yes  :  the  greatest." 

"  What  an  angel !  " 

"  You  may  say  that,  Master  Min." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

Theslamof  the  doorbelowechoed  through  the 
small  house;  then,  quite  distinctly,  Gasgoyne's 
step  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  the  slam  of  the 
hall  door.  Min  went  to  the  window.  Gasgoyne 
was  going  away.  At  the  wicket  he  turned, 
looking  back.  Min  could  see  his  face  plainly  : 
not  the  face  of  a  successful  lover!  It  was 
twisted  by  anger  and  humiliation  :  the  humilia- 
tion of  defeat  overpowering  one  who  has  a 
right  to  reckon  himself  a  conqueror. 

"  He  is  going,"  said  Min.  "  Oh,  Susan,  she 
has  sent  him  away  without— without " 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  for  the 
expression  on  Susan's  face  struck  him  dumb. 

"  I  told  you  that  you  was  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  to  her." 

"Susan— I— I  must  go  to  her.     She's  alone." 

But  Susan  held  up  ner  hand  with  a  gesture 
familiar  in  nursery  days. 

"You  stay  here.  Master  Min.  When  she's 
ready,  youi  mother  will  <  ime  to  you.  You 
won't  have  to  wait  long." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  mouth 
when  Min  heard  Dorothy's  step  on  the  stairs. 
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"Susan,  you  iiiusl  say  something:  give  her 
a  hint." 

The  door  opened,  and  Dorothy  stood  on  the 
threshold.  Min  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of 
anxiety  for  him.  She  glanced,  puzzled,  from 
Susan  to  him.     Then  Susan  said  abruptly  : 

"  Miss  Dorothy,  I've  let  it  out.  I  always 
knew  I  should.      You  won't  forgive  me,  I  dare 

say,    but "   she   paused,    adding  defiantly : 

"  but  I've  forgiven  myself  already." 

With  that  she  rushed  past  Dorothy  into  the 
passage. 

"Mother!" 

Outside  Susan  heard  that  word  come  from 
the  boy's  throat  with  a  scream,  and  he  heard 
also  Dorothy's  gasn  as  Min's  arms  nearly 
strangled  her.    The      1  nurse  smiled. 

"  He's  going  to  be  her  own  true  sen  now," 
she  muttered. 


Of  whut  passed  between  mother  and  son  we 
shall  say  nothing.  We  may  indicate— no  more 
—certain  mental  phases.  Is  it  too  mu'h  to 
affirm  that  in  losing  his  mother,  Min  gained 
her  for  ever?  Dorothy's  devotion,  he-  lov^e, 
her  tenderness,  became  infinitely  enhanced, 
because  he  was  not  of  her  flesh  qnd  blood.' 
The  mystery  of  it  touched  him  to  issues  higher 
than  he  had  yet  contemplated.  Not  then,  but 
afterwards,  he  realised,  with  intense  reverence, 
that  such  love,  purged  of  all  earthly  taint,  was 
(to  him  at  any  rate)  a  divine  revelation  of  that 
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greater  Impersonal  love  from  which  it  eman- 
ated. We  shall  see  that  such  knowledge 
inspired  in  him  an  ardent  desire  to  be  worthy 
of  it,  to  cast  aside  for  ever  what  was  mean,  and 
false,  and  fleshly. 

Presently,  Dorothy  went  to  her  own  room, 
and  Min,  somewhat  furtively,  slipped  out  of 
the  house.  Gasgoyne,  at  his  hotel,  was  packing 
a  bag  when  his  son  came  in. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  Dick. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Min.  "  I  called  you  hard 
names,  sir,  but  I  didn't  know." 

"  You  didn't  know — eh  ?  And  how  much  do 
you  know  now  ?" 

"  Everything,"  said  Min.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Min  talked.  He  had 
not  said  much  when  Gasgoyne  lit  a  cigar. 
Before  the  boy  was  half  through,  Gasgoyne 
had  let  it  go  out :  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence 
with  him.  He  threw  it  away  and  lit  another, 
watchinp:  Min  with  growing  interest.  The 
hostility  in  his  glaiice  flared  up  now  and  again, 
and  then  died  down.  Sometimes  he  felt  that 
his  own  son  was  speaking ;  at  others  the  con- 
viction inflamed  him  that  the  speaker  was  the 
obstacle  between  himself  and  the  woman  he 
wanted.    At  the  end,  he  nodded  approvingly. 

"  You've  nad  a  knock-out,"  he  said,  "  but 
you've  picked  yourself  up  pretty  quick,  and  I'm 
glad  you  had  the  sense  to  come  here  at  once  on 
your  account  and  on  mine." 
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•'  But  I  came  on  hers,"  said  Min. 
"  Hers?"    p'or  the  moment  he  did  not  under- 
stand.    "  Oh  !  I  see,  I  see.      You  came  on  hers, 

did  you  ?    She  didn't  suggest " 

"  Never!  "  exclaimed  Min  angrily 
"There,  there!  Keep  your  temper.  You 
expect  me  to  go  back  to  her?"  Mm  nodded. 
"Well,  I  shall  not  do  so,  because"— he  smiled 
grimly— "  because  a  woman's  heart  can  only 
hold  one  man  at  a  time.     Ft)r  the  moment  you 

occupy  the  premises,  but  when  you  go " 

"  When  I  go,  sir?" 

"  You  can  call  me  '  father'  if  you  like.     My 
boy,  I  shall  talk  straight  to  you.  "  1  never  could 

talk  straight  to  your " 

"  Mother;'  said  Min.  He  scored,  but  he  didn't 
know  it. 

"  I   have  never  talked    straight    to    your— 
mother.     It's  a  queer  thing,  but  1  don't  think 
quite  straight  when  I'm  with  her.  She  muddles 
me." 
"  Me,  too,  sometimes." 
"  What  are  your  plans  ?" 
"  I  suppose  I  shall  try  to  make  a  home  for 

her  somewhere,  unless " 

"  Go  on  ! " 

"  Unless  you  offer  her  one." 
"  But  she  won't  take  what  I  offer,  because  of 
you.  Look  here  :  at  Margate  long  ago  she  had 
a  moment  of— call  it  weakness,  if  you  like.  I 
knew  that  I  had  her  in  my  hand— so!  She 
was  mine,  mine !  God  !  how  I  wanted  her !  But 
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you,  a  baby,  you  and  your  claims  outweighed 
me  and  mine." 

"Thank  God!  "said  Min. 

"  Same  thing  to-day,  when  therr  a^-e  no 
moral  barriers,  you  stand  in  the  way." 

"  I'll  get  out  of  the  way,  if  it's  best  for  her." 

"Will  you?  You're  a  good  fellow,  Min. 
You're  hard  hit,  as  I  said,  and  you  must  be 
seeing  stars.  When  my  father  died,  when  I 
found  myself  penniless  and  homeless,  I  saw 
stars  too.  By  George!  everything  in  me 
seethed  and  rotted  ;  but  out  of  the  rot  came 
the  new  growth  ;  strong,  green,  vigorous.  I'd 
been  a  m.annikin ;  fighting  for  my  own  hand 
made  a  man  of  me.  Do  you  want  to  fight 
for  your  own  hand,  as  I  did?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Min. 

"Then  I'll  help  you,  and  I  won't  hurt  her. 
She  wants  you,  let  her  keep  you.  You  speak 
French  well,  don't  you  ?  Well,  I  can  give 
you  a  billet  in  Paris.  It  will  be  hard  work, 
day  in  and  night  out,  and  you'll  have  to  start 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder." 

"When  can  I  begin?" 

His  father  looked  at  him ;  then  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

"Shake!"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  father  and  son  eyed  each 
other. 

When  Dick  spoke  his  voice  had  lost  all 
inflection  of  superiority.     He  said  simply : 

"  She  wishes  the  world  to  believe  you  to  be 
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her  own  son.  Tell  her  from  me  that  I  am 
willing  it  should  be  so.  Tell  her,"— he  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  frowning — "  tell  her 
that  your  future  shall     j  my  care." 

"  You  are  verv  generous." 

"Ami?     Urn!" 

Min  looked  nervous  ;  then,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  said  abruptly  :  "  You  are  going 
away  ?  "  He  looked  at  the  bag  half  open  and 
half  packed. 

"There  is  nothing  to  keep  me  here  now," 
said  Gasgoyne,  but  he  looked  with  even  more 
acute  attention  at  the  flushed  cheeks  of  his  son. 

"  If  you  would  do  me  a  favour " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"Stay  here  for  twenty-four  hours!" 

Dick  was  about  to  speak,  but  he  shut  his 
mouth  quickly,  a  gesture  of  his  when  perplexed. 

"  I  know  what  I'm  about,"  added  Min  with 
dignity. 

"  I'll  stay." 

"  Thank  you — father." 

"I  see  you  don't  want  me  to  ask  any 
questions." 

"  I  would  rather  you  didn't.  Would  it  bother 
you  to  write  a  line  to  your  Paris  people  about 
me?" 

"What?    Now?" 

"  If  you  don't  mind." 

Again  Gasgoyne  stared  at  his  son,  recognis- 
ing his  own  qualities  reproduced  so  strongly, 
and  yet  with  variations  as  strong. 
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"  All  right.     I  know  how  you  feel." 

He  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  a  letter, 
enclosing  it  in  an  unsealed  envelope. 

"  That  will  do." 

"  Thanks.     Good-bye." 

They  shook  hands  quietly,  as  Englishmen 
will  in  moments  of  stress.  Possibly  the  elder 
man  was  the  more  moved  of  the  pair.  When 
Min  left  the  room,  the  father  sat  down  frowning, 
glancing  at  his  bag,  thinking  of  the  many 
things  in  town  which  clamoured  for  attention, 
but  dismissing  them  with  an  impatient  frown. 
His  mind  settled  itself  on  Dorothy  and  Min. 


Next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  Min 
and  Susan  might  have  been  seen  in  earnest 
conversation :  what  the  Irish  call  "  colloguing." 
Dorothy  remained  in  bed ;  spent  by  what  had 
passed.  Min  had  come  in  as  usual  to  kiss  her, 
and  she  had  wondered  at  the  freshness  and 
energy  upon  his  face.  But  since  their  long 
talk  together  in  Min's  bedroom  he  had  said 
nothing  either  of  the  past  or  the  present. 
Dorothy  was  content  that  it  should  be  so. 
Her  brain  and  body  needed  rest.  But  he,  the 
principal  sufferer,  appeared  to  be  restored,  to 
be  himself.  Only  when  he  left  her,  he  kissed 
her  again  several  times  with  a  warmth  and 
tenderness  which  she  was  able  to  interpret 
afterwards. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  written  two  letters— 
never    a    very    congenial    task.       One    was 
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addressed  to  Gasgoyne  ;  the  other  was  written 
and  rewritten  several  times,  although  it  filled 
only  half  a  sheet  of  ordinary  writing  paper. 
This  letter  he  sealed  and  gave  to  Susan,  whose 
face  was  a  shade  redder  than  usual,  and  her 
scanty  hair  pulled  back  so  tightly  that  her 
eyes  seemed  to  be  bulging  from  her  head. 
Withal  she  assumed  an  expression  of  triumph 
as  if  she  reckoned  herself  to  be  not  only  a 
planner  and  plotter,  but  one  whose  plots  and 
plans  had  been  carried  to  a  successful  de'nou- 
mcnt.  Min  divined  pride  ;  and  yet  she  did  not 
assign  to  herself  the  credit. 

"  I've  been  an  instrument.  Master  Min,"  she 
said. 

"  You  have,  indeed,"  Min  assented  gravely. 

"  I've  wondered  and  wondered,"  murmured 
Susan,  "why  such  a  stupid  old  silly  as  I  really 
am  held  so  tight  on  to  living." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  now  you  are  ready 
to  go  ?  " 

"  No,  Master  Min,  I  want  to  live  just  as  long 
as  I  can." 

"  Poor  old  Susan !  You've  had  some  bad 
times." 

"  Bad  ?  Yes.  When  my  Miss  Dorothy 
began  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  her  good 
name,  I  nearly  died.  But  there,  we're  tougher 
than  we  think." 

"That's  true,"  said  Min. 

Very  shortly  after  this,  these  conspirators 
sneaked  out  of  the  back  garden,  Min  carrying 
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a  portmanteau,  and  Susan  following  with  hand- 
bag and  umbrella.    At  the  back  door  stood  a  fly. 

"  Good-bye,  you  old  duck  ! " 

Regardless  of  the  driver,  who  looked  very 
much  astonished,  Min  embraced  Susan  with 
vigour.  Then  he  entered  the  fly,  and  told  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  the  station. 

Susan  went  back  to  i!  w;  house.  Half  an 
hour  later  she  gave  to  Dorothy  Min's  letter; 
but  she  left  the  room  before  Dorothy  broke 
the  seal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Darling  Mother"  (it  began),  "When  you 
open  this  I  shall  have  started  for  Paris,  where 
I  shall  find  work  waiting  for  me— the  work  I 
like,  the  work  of  a  journalist,  which  may  lead 
to  everything  nowadays. 

"  Why  have  I  left  you  so  suddenly  ? 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  quite 
honestly.  But  I'll  try.  Yesterday  afternoon  I 
called  at  the  Deanery,  at  the  Barracks,  upon 
Mr.  Heseltine— who  is  a  stunner  and  no  mistake 
—and  upon  the  Head  Master.  At  the  Barracks 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  the  colonel  in.  I 
told  everybody  the  truth,  and  what  you  did  for 
me.  They  won't  cut  you  again,  you  angel,  but 
you  may  have  to  cut  and  run  from  them.  My 
fatl  er  doesn't  know  what  I  have  done.  He 
told  me  to  tell  you  that  he  would  look  after 
my  future,  and  with  the  attention  I  am  going 
to  give  to  that  same,  I  ought  tc  flourish. 
Because  I'm  nobody,  I'm  the  keener  to  make 
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myself  somebody.  Do  you  remember  what 
you  said  when  we  looked  at  the  gaol  from  the 
Battery  Hill  about  the  children  of  love  ;  that 
there  was  a  place  for  them,  and  that  Nature 
sometimes  made  them  stronger  than  the  others? 

"  But  why  have  I  run  away  ? 

"  Well,  the  snob  is  not  quite  out  of  me,  but 
the  beast  is  dying;  I  can  feel  him  squirming 
feebly.  I  couldn't  face  tlie  crowd,  not  even 
with  you  beside  me.  So  I  offed  it.  I'll  write 
from  Paris. 

"  Your  own  son,  for  ever  and  ever, 

"  MiN." 


Later,  Dorothy  showed  the  letter  to  Susan. 

"  His  father  persuaded  him  to  do  this." 

"Not  he." 

"  Susan,  it  has  driven  him  from  his  home— 
from  us." 

"  We  can  follow  him." 

"  I  think  not ;  he  has  left  us.  Oh,  Susan,  it 
is  a  great  thing  that  he  has  done,  but  I  have 
lost  him— I  have  lost  him." 

She  sat  down  trembling,  realising  that  the 
moment  which  all  loving  mothers  dread  had 
come  to  pass.  The  young  bird  had  flown  from 
the  nest,  and  she  was  left  in  it  alone ! 

At  luncheon  Susan  tried  to  tempt  her  with 
the  famous  omelette  which  she  had  learned  to 
make  in  Touraine.  Dorothy  could  hardly 
swallow  a  morsel.  Her  eyes  rested  on  the 
small  silver  mug  upon  the  sideboard  which 
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Min  had  used  as  a  child.  There  were  other 
mugs,  trophies  recording  his  success  as  an 
athlete  and  racquet  player ;  and  on  the  mantel- 
shelf lay  one  of  his  pipes,  overlooked  in  the 
excitement  of  a  sudden  departure.  Susan  hung 
about :  anxious  to  console,  but  unable  to  speak  ; 
Dorothy  went  into  her  own  room,  and  looked 
at  half  a  dozen  objects,  quite  worthless  in 
themselves,  which  she  valued  far  more  than 
her  best  coloured  prints.  She  had  Min's 
first  shoe,  several  locks  of  hair,  gradually 
darkening  in  tint,  each  dated,  a  tiny  front  tooth 
which  he  had  pulled  out  in  great  triumph,  his 
best  frock  worn  just  before  he  was  breeched, 
his  first  letter,  and  an  absurd  black,  curly- 
coated  dog  without  which  the  urchin  refused  to 
go  to  bed. 

The  dog  brought  to  mind  Solomon  and 
his  son,  Benjamin.  After  Benjamin's  death, 
Dorothy  lived  without  a  dog,  because  she 
had  the  feeling  that  his  place  could  never  be 
filled. 

"  He  has  left  me,"  she  whispered  again  and 
again. 

And  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  Min  did  not 
wish  her  to  follow  him  to  Paris.  She  guessed 
that  the  most  ardent  desire  of  his  heart  was 
not  to  cancel  his  obligation,  but  to  prove  that 
her  never-failing  tenderness  and  self-sacrifice 
had  not  been  manifested  in  vain ;  that  he,  in 
his  turn,  must  find  a  fitting  home  for  her: 
the  work  of  his  head  and  hands.    And  what 
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more  natural  ?  She  told  herself  that  she 
rejoiced  in  his  strength  of  purpose,  in  his  pluck, 
in  his  sclf-cffaccmcnt.  And  yet  the  stupendous 
fact  remained  that  he  was  gone,  that  he  would 
never  come  back  quite  the  same,  that  the  old 
sweet  order  had  passed  away  :  the  boy  had  put 
away  childish  things  for  ever — she  looked  at  the 
curly-coated  dog  and  sighed — he  was  now  and 
henceforth  concerned  only  with  what  appertains 
to  the  man. 

Presently,  Susan  bustled  up  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Heseltine  wished  to  see  her.  Dorothy 
was  tempted  to  send  down  an  excuse,  but  she 
ended  by  receiving  the  small,  bright-eyed  little 
woman. 

"  Min    told   us  everything,"   she   burst   out, 
"  and  indeed  I  had  to  come  and  tell  you,  what 
you  know  already,  that  he  is  one  of  the  best,  as 
my  David  says— one  of  the  best." 
"  But  he  has  gone." 
"  My  dear,  they  all  go." 
"  Your  David  did  not  leave  you." 
•'  He  would  leave  me  at  a  word  from  you." 

"  If  I  could  have  said  that  word " 

"  My  dear,  I  think  1  understand  ;  and  so  does 
he.  And  we  always  knew,  both  of  us,  that  you 
were  the  most  wonderful  creature.  Dear  me ! 
Here  is  Mrs.  Chatfield  coming  to  call." 

She  rose,  guessing  the  nature  of  Mrs. 
Chatfield's  errand,  but  Dorothy,  with  slightly 
heightened  colour,  begged  her  old  friend  to 
remain. 
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"  It  will  make  it  easier  for  me.  She  cut 
us  only  last  Sunday,  but  I  bear  her  no 
malice." 

Mrs.  Chatfield  came  in,  rather  red  and  shiny 
of  complexion.  When  she  spoke,  the  words 
dropped  from  her  mouth  one  by  one  with 
measurable  pauses  between,  as  if  she  had  care- 
fully appraised  their  value  and  weight,  and 
dealt  them  out  somewhat  grudgingly : 

"  Miss — Fairfax — you — will — forgive — me  ?" 

"  Never !  if  you  say  another  word." 

Mrs.  Chatfield  sat  down,  glancing  at  Mrs. 
Heseltine. 

"  The  town  can  talk  of  nothing  else,"  she 
said.  "  My  first  housemaid,  an  invaluable 
servant,  gave  me  warning  this  morning — most 
unprovoked,  but  I  assure  you  I  have  hardly 
thought  of  her.  The  dean  found  it  difficult  to 
settle  down  to  his  work.  Forgive  me,  but  did 
Lady  Ipswich  know  the  truth  ?  " 

''No,"  Dorothy  replied.  "Please  say  no 
more,  Mrs.  Chatfield." 

"  But,  Miss  Fairfax,  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  what  dear  Lady  Andover  says." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  am  indifferent." 

"  She  uses  the  word  '  heroine.' " 

Mrs.  Heseltine  nodded  her  approval  of  the 
substantive.  Dorothy  felt  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable. This  was  what  Min  would  call 
"  slopdoshing."  And  "  heroine  "  sounded  to 
her  ludicrously  inappropriate.  For  she  was 
profoundly  sensible  that  at  bottom  she  was  the 
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most  unlicroic  and  selfish  of  women,  because 
she  wished  passionately  that   Mm    had  held 
his  tongue  and  remained  bound  to  her  apron- 
strings.  „        .         r     .  J 
The  prattle  of  the  ladies,  flowmg  faster  and 
fister  now    that    the    awkward   moment  had 
passed,  fell  upon  Dorothy's  dreaming  ears.    Mm 
had  played  his  part  so  as  to  secure  for  her  an 
interminable  new  lease    of  life  in  Winchester. 
Presently,    her    visitors    rose   to    take    leave. 
Mrs.  Chatficld  glanced  out  of  window. 

"The  days  are  drawing  in,  are  they  not? 
Soon  winter  will  be  upon  us  ;  and,  as  one  gets 
older,  the  winters  seem  to  come  round  faster 
and  to  last  longer,  as  I  was  saying  to  the  dean 
only  yesterday.  Good-bye.  And  you  have 
really  forgiven  me?"  . 

They  went  away  :  excellent  women,  reilecting 

faithfully  the  conventions  and  traditions  of  the 

College  and  the  Close.  ^        ,       ..      j 

"1  am  Miss  Fairfax,"   said   Dorothy,  "and 

winter  is  coming  upon  me." 

She  went  to  the  window  from  which  such  a 
far-reaching  view  of  the  St.  Cross  Road  was 
obtained.  To  the  right  lay  the  cemetery  with 
its  sentinel  elms  guarding  the  time-stained 
stones  beneath  them  ;  to  the  left,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  rose  the  spires  and  pinnacles 
of  the  ancient  College  ;  in  front,  out  of  sight 
but  hard  by,  the  Itchen  flowed  tranquilly  to 

the  sea.  , 

Standing  at  the  window,  Dorothy  told  her- 
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self  that  she  had  loved  Winchester  because  it 
had  been  kind  to  Min.  Without  Min,  Win- 
chester would  become  intolerably  dull  and 
tiresome.      If  she  followed  him  to  Paris ? 

A  memorable  half  hour  followed,  in  which 
reason  wrestled  with  impulse.  Dorothy  had 
a  vision  of  a  charming  cottage  just  outside 
Paris— on  the  river,  of  course— near  Passy  or 
Auteuil.  l^ancy  wreathed  it  with  honeysuckle 
and  roses,  lurnished  it  delightfully,  painted  it 
white  with  apple-green  shutters  and  palings. 

She  smiled  derisively,  knowing  that  she  was 
evoking  shadow  not  substance.  Men  like 
Min  did  not  attain  their  full  stature  in  sweet- 
smelling  cottages,  tended  by  loving  women  : 
pleasaunces  encompassed  by  apple-green  pal- 
ings. No;  Min  must  range  free,  fighting  for 
his  own  hand,  as  his  father  had  fought  before 
him. 

His  father. 

Inevitably  her  thoughts  turned  to  Dick. 
Susan  brought  the  tea-things  and  a  smoking- 
hot  Sally  Lunn. 

"  I  thought  may  be  you'd  fancy  that." 

"  Thank  you,  Susan.  By  the  way,  don't  let 
me  be  disturbed.  I'm  not  at  home  whoever 
calls." 

"  Very  good,  ma'am,"  said  Susan. 

Dorothy  sat  on  after  she  had  drunk  her  tea, 
staring  into  the  fire,  thinking  of  Min's  father, 
who  now  cared  more  for  his  ambitions,  his 
position,  than  he  did  for  her.     How  small  a 
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thing    love    was    to    men!    how    great     how 
overmastenng  a  domination  to  women 

Shr  closed  her  eyes  with  the  rdkciion  that 
she  wa  oM  and  tLd  and  faded.  No  doubt 
chivXy  or  gratitude-not  any  warmer  feehng 
-had  brought  Dick  to  Winchester.  In  any  case. 
Te  had  gone  away  furious.     He  would  never 

'"if  was'Jhe  hour  when-so  doctors  tell  us- 
thc  Dhvsical  powers  of  those  no  longer  ycaing 
Lre  at  a  low^bb.  Dorothy  lay  back  m  her 
chair  exhausted :  sensible-perhaps  for  the 
firs Uime  in  her  life-that  winter  now  commg 
on  wou  d  not  be  followed  by  spnng.  And 
Somewhere  a  girl  was  S-wing  up  who  vvou Id 
be  Min's  wife :  the  first  woman  in  all  the  world 

'°  She  shivered  slightly.  At  that  moment  she 
heard  the  door-bell  ring,  and  a  step  outside  as 
Susan  answered  the  bell.  Then  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  opened. 

"Whrwas    it,  Susan?"     Dorothy  asked, 
without  turning  her  head. 

As  Susan  did  not  answer,  she  turned  ner 
head  and  saw  Dick.     Immediately  she  rose 
eonfused,  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  feehng  that 
she  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope  wuh  th.s 

masterful  man.  ,  ,    ,  ,      1 

"  Oh,  it's  you,"  she  said  helplessly. 
He  came  forward,  slowly. 

••  1  knew  1  should  find  you  alone,  and 

"  Min  told  you." 
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"He  wrote  me  a  line  saying  that  he  was 
leaving  for  Paris.  I  have  offered  him  work. 
He's  a  good  boy.  He'll  go  far  We  need  not 
worry  about  his  futuie." 

She  wondered  if  he  knew  what  Min  ' -id 
done.  His  next  words  showed  her  plainly 
that  he  did  not. 

"  Yesterday,"  he  continued  gravely,  "  I 
entreated  you  to  let  me  clear  your  good 
name,  once  and  for  all ;  1  still  think  it  would 
be  the  wise  thing  to  do,  but  so  far  as  I  ani 
concerned,  I  urge  it  no  longer.  You  must 
do  what  you  think  best  for  yourself  and  the 
boy.  It's  hard  for  me  to  put  myself  into  your 
shoes " 

He  paused. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down,  Dick  ?  Have  you 
had  tea?" 

"Hang  tea!  Dorothy,  I've  pushed  myself 
in  here — Susan,  by  the  way,  must  be  held 
blameless— to  say  that  if  the  boy  must  be 
first,  let  me  be  second." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yesterday,  I  was  a  selfish,  self-inflated  ass. 
I  had  the  cheek  to  believe  that  the  country 
wanted  me,  and  that  you  wanted  me,  and  that 
neither  could  worry  along  without  me." 

"  The  country  does  want  you." 

"  Does  it  ?    I  am  not  so  sure  of  that." 

He  laughed  grimly. 

"  How  dark  it  is  getting." 

"Don't  ring  for  the  lamps!    This  firelight 
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is  kind  to  you,  Doll.  Perhaps  it  is  kind  to 
me.  Perhaps  it  softens  what  lies  below  as 
well  as  what  is  on  the  surface.  Don't  ring 
for  the  lamps— yet !  "  ^ 

In  the  firelight  he  looked  smilingly  into  her 
troubled  face,  into  the  eyes  which  shrank  from 
and  yet  turned  back  to  his.  Unconsciously  he 
had  assumed  a  pose  familiar  long  ago.  So  he 
had  stood  looking  down  upon  her,  one  elbow 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  upon  the  hearth-rug 
at  the  Doll's  House  in  Oakley  Street.  And 
the  soft  glow  of  the  embers  was  kind  to  him, 
obliterating  the  lines  upon  his  face,  softening 
the  masterful  glance  of  the  eyes. 

"  Doll,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  changed 
slightly,'  losing  its  remarkable  inflection  of 
power,  "you  don't  want  me,  do  you,  but  I 
wonder  if  you  know  how  badly,  how  desper- 
ately, I  want—you  ?  " 
She  made  no  answer. 

"  I  want  you  so  badly,"  he  whispered,  "  that 
I'll  chuck  this  big  thing,  which  somehow  doesn't 
seem  so  very  big  after  all,  for  your  sake^    1 
tried    to    bargain    yesterday.     To-day,    Doll, 
I    surrender— unconditionally.     If   you    wish 
to  live  under  a  cloud,  I'll  live  under  one  with 
you  gladly.    We'll"— his  voice  reminded  her 
irresistibly  of  the  old  Dick-"  we'll  share  the 
same  umbrella.    If  England  doesn't  suit  you, 
we'll  find  another  country.    North,  south,  east, 
or  west :  it's  all  the  same  to  me,  if  you'll  let 
me  come  too.    Doll  "-the  last  rag  of  restraint 
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fell  from  him,  as  he  concluded  desperately— 
"  for  God's  sake,  come  and  take  care  of  me." 

"  You  don't  know  what  Min  has  done  ?" 

"Min?" 

She  told  him,  showed  him  tb°  letter.  He 
read  it  silently,  weighing  every  word  written 
or  implied.  Then  he  said  slowly,  "  He  is 
your  son." 

"  Dick,  he  has  gone  from  me  for  ever.  Oh, 
I  know." 

"  That  is  true,"  he  answered  slowly.  "  And 
there  is  not  a  true  mother  in  all  the  world  who 
has  not  felt  the  pangs  which  are  tearing  you. 
Doll,  at  this  moment^don't  you  think  that  you  do 
want  me  a  little:  about  one  twentieth  as  much 
as  I  want  you  ?  I  asked  you  yesterday  in  my 
arrogance  to  let  me  take  care  of  you  ;  a  minute 
ago  I  asked  you  with  greater  reason  to  take 
care  of  me ;  now,  for  the  ti.ird  time,  I  beseech 
you  to  let  us  take  care  of— each  other." 


Susan  Judkins  said  afterwards,  with  a  com- 
placency which  Min  adequately  described  as 
"  fat,"  that  nothing  else  could  p  ossibly  have 
happened. 

"  No  sensible  person,"  she  remarked,  "  could 
think  of  my  Miss  Dorothy  as  an  old  maid." 
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